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The topic of evolution and its potential clash with the mainstream 
teachings of Islam is one of the most contentious and charged issues of 
our times. How does a person of faith who also respects science rec- 
oncile between what science has almost definitively concluded as a fact 
with the claims of truth made by the Quran? In this comprehensive and 
highly readable monograph, Shoaib Ahmed Malik has done a com- 
mendable job of summarising the various approaches taken by modern 
Muslim thinkers. The text is accessible to even non-specialists and has 
enough in-depth analysis to be of interest to specialists in science and 
religion, theology, and philosophy. I believe this work is essential read- 
ing for anyone interested in the topic of Islam and evolution. 

Dr. Yasir Qadhi, The Islamic Seminary of America, USA 


Evolution has presented a serious challenge to traditional Abrahamic 
faiths. The responses have too often fallen short of the rigours exhib- 
ited by modern science and the resulting assertions of evolutionists. 
Here is a serious Muslim response by Shoaib Ahmed Malik who under- 
stands that the science of evolution and the faith of Islam and has no 
difficulty straddling both worlds without losing his faith in either. 

Dr. Hamza Yusuf, Zaytuna College, USA 


Shoaib Ahmed Malik’s work is timely, thought-provoking, and stim- 
ulating. He marries the classical, theological framework of Ash‘arism 
and modern evolution. The book’s focus on the metaphysical and her- 
meneutic approaches of al-Ghazali, a globally known Muslim figure, 
will fill a huge gap in the literature and answer the many questions in 
the public’s mind and academia on the status of evolutionary thought 
in Islam. Malik’s book is a well-written, exemplary work for scholars 
from a wide range of disciplines who wish to explore evolution in other 
Sunnt, Shit, and Ismaili theological schools, among others. 

Dr. Majid Daneshgar, University of Freiburg, Germany 


Evolution is one of the most discussed and misrepresented theories 
among Muslims today. The discussions are usually motivated by emo- 
tional reactions, which only obscures the debate’s multi-faceted nature 
and prevents us from seeing what the problem really is. To analyse the 
link between evolution and Islam carefully, one must differentiate the 
scientific foundation of evolution from its various philosophical glosses 
and have a consistent methodology for interpreting religious texts. 
Only with such sensitivity can one discuss to what extent evolution and 
Islam are compatible. Shoaib Ahmed Malik’s book is an outstanding 


contribution to this debate/question while exemplifying the required 
sensitivity. He takes one of the giants of Islamic intellectual history, 
al-Ghazalt, and analyses the issue in terms of his commitments in met- 
aphysics and hermeneutics. Thus, he gives life to a medieval thinker’s 
ideas and brings him into dialogue with a contemporary problem. The 
result is a text that is a rare example of multi-faceted, critical, and 
innovative thinking. 

Dr. Nazif Muhtaroglu, Bahcesehir University, Turkey 


This fascinating book is a pivotal source for anyone interested in Islam 
and evolution debate. Shoaib Ahmed Malik, first, provides careful, 
nuanced, and comprehensive examination of contemporary landscape 
of ideas on this important debate. Then, he presents his own fresh and 
thought-provoking perspective on whether a reconciliation between 
Islam and evolution can be reached by starting from the general princi- 
ples of Ash‘arite school al-Ghazalt’s thought. Tracing the implications 
of medieval Islamic thought for a contemporary discussion is difficult 
and complex. Malik’s book masterfully navigates the challenges and 
demands of this task. 

Dr. Ozgiir Koca, Claremont School of Theology, USA 


Shoaib Ahmed Malik’s book is one of the very rare works that takes 
an accurate understanding of evolutionary biology and engages with 
is it according to the terms of the Islamic tradition (in this case, the 
Ash‘arite theology of al-Ghazali) to determine what a viable faith- 
based stance could be. Rigorously researched, it explores with sensitiv- 
ity the genuine theological issues that are confronted when biological 
evolution is considered in a religious light. It is indispensable reading 
on the subject. 
Dr. David Solomon Jalajel, Prince Sultan Research Institute, 
Saudi Arabia 


Evolution has been a dynamite in the science-and-religion debate since 
the time of Darwin, in spite of many serious and intelligent proposals 
to resolve the problems. Here is one of the most serious and intelligent 
yet. Shoaib Ahmed Malik makes a highly original case for peace by 
examining the foundational Muslim thinker, al-Ghazali, and showing 
how his thought can shed light where so far there has been much heat. 
This is a book which all theists who are worried about the evolution 
wars need to read. 

Prof. Mark Harris, University of Edinburgh, UK 


Sometimes a book is a total revelation. You realise just how very much 
you did not know. Those of us who work on the science-religion dis- 
course too often assume that all of the Abrahamic religions — Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam — present the same challenges and opportuni- 
ties. Shoaib Ahmed Malik’s remarkable book, Islam and Evolution: 
Al-Ghazali and the Modern Evolutionary Paradigm, shows how very 
wrong we have been. In clear, careful, non-condescending language, 
Malik teaches us about Islam and its varieties, and the challenges 
posed by modern evolutionary science. He writes in a constructive and 
confident manner, not avoiding problems, but showing how there is 
much for all of us to learn, and leads us from the narrow, Eurocentric 
vision that restricts so much of our thinking. 

Prof. Michael Ruse, Florida State University, USA 


For many writers on Islam and science, the medieval scholar and the- 
ologian al-Ghazali is associated with a theory of causality inimical to 
the requirements of modern science. In exploring the scope for com- 
patibility between Islam and the science of evolution, Shoaib Ahmed 
Malik takes a very different view, contending that the metaphysics 
and hermeneutics of al-Ghazalt permit the acceptance of much of the 
modern evolutionary narrative — with the critical exception of wholly 
naturalistic accounts of the origins of a unique and parentless Adam. 
I gladly recommend his book because it also paves the way for serious 
comparative studies of the receptivity of Islamic and Christian cultures 
to scientific innovation. 

Prof. John Hedley Brooke, University of Oxford, UK 
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This book attempts to equip the reader with a holistic and accessible 
account of Islam and evolution. It guides the reader through the different 
variables that have played a part in the ongoing dialogue between Muslim 
creationists and evolutionists. 

This work views the discussion through the lens of al-Ghazalt (1058-1111), 
a widely known and well-respected Islamic intellectual from the medie- 
val period. By understanding al-Ghazali as an Ash‘arite theologian, a par- 
ticular strand of Sunni theology, his metaphysical and hermeneutic ideas 
are taken to explore if and how much Neo-Darwinian evolution can be 
accepted. It is shown that his framework can be used to reach an alignment 
between Islam and Neo-Darwinian evolution. 

This book offers a detailed examination that seeks to offer clarity if 
not agreement in the midst of an intense intellectual conflict and polar- 
ity amongst Muslims. As such, it will be of great interest to scholars of 
Science and Religion, Theology, Philosophy of Religion, Islamic Studies, 
and Religious Studies more generally. 
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Introduction 


The field of Islam and science has been steadily developing over the past 
few decades with many dimensions of the discourse gaining contemporary 
interest. These include divine action models, quantum mechanics, evolution, 
bioethics, science, and scripture, and many more (Jalajel 2009; Guessoum 
2011a; Yazicioglu 2013; Bigliardi 2014; Altaie 2016; Malik 2019a; Koca 
2020; Al-Akiti and Padela 2021; Salim and Malik 2021; Padela and Moosa 
2021). Undoubtedly, the specific interface of Islam and evolution is one 
of the most interesting yet polarising discussions in this territory (Mabud 
1992; Iqbal 2003; Jalajel 2009; Hameed 2011; Guessoum 2011a; Ibrahim 
and Baharuddin 2014; Bigliardi 2014; Qadhi and Khan 2018). The theory 
of evolution states that every biological entity, humans included, are all 
historically related through interconnecting lineages. Humans, then, are 
descendants of an earlier species and were not simply created into existence 
instantaneously. This entails that Adam and Eve, who are generally and 
traditionally considered to be the first parentless couple of humankind in 
Islam, must have had a mother and a father. Here, tension starts to brew, 
and it is the conceptual starting point for the entire discourse of Islam and 
evolution. 

As we shall see in the coming chapters, there have been various responses 
to the theory of evolution by Muslim thinkers (Guessoum 2016; Malik 
2019b). This particular work attempts to look at the discussion from a 
theological perspective through the lens of a medieval Muslim theolo- 
gian called Aba Hamid al-Ghazali. But why theology? Who is al-Ghazalt? 
And what’s his importance when it comes to evolution? This chapter will 
aim to answer these questions and simultaneously set the stage for the 
entire book. 

The structure of this chapter is as follows. I will first discuss the chal- 
lenges one faces when looking at the interface of Islam and evolution. This 
is followed by an exposition of the methodology adopted in this work, an 
introduction to al-Ghazalt, and the rationale for adopting his framework. 
The third section is an outline of the coming chapters followed by some 
final remarks. 


2 Introduction 
Difficult landscape 


Before we get into the details, it is first important to acknowledge the vari- 
ous hurdles surrounding the landscape. In trying to address the (in)compat- 
ibility of Islam and evolution, one cannot but face a horde of unnecessary 
and cumbersome baggage that has stigmatised the conversation. Moreover, 
the discussion is inherently complex due to its interdisciplinary nature, 
making it very difficult for some to follow, and appreciate the different 
vantages points and nuances that form part and parcel of the conversation. 
The following are some observations that reflect these assertions. 


Navigating Islam and science 


On the one hand, we have adamant scientists stating that evolution is the 
best and well-substantiated science of our bio-historical diversity, with 
humans being no exception to the process. On the other hand, we see how 
the narrative of Adam’s creation occupies an important place in Islamic 
scripture. It has generally been understood that Adam and Eve were created 
miraculously without parents, and they were the first of humankind. This 
has been the standard narrative amongst Muslims (Mabud 1992; Nadvi 
1998). Thus, we very quickly see an emerging conflict of ideas leaving many 
Muslims to choose what may appear to be a binary choice, that of Islam 
or evolution, which in turn leads to sweeping statements and conclusions. 
Some will choose to reject or doubt the science of evolution because they 
deem the creation narrative provided by their Islamic teachings to be on 
firmer grounds. By contrast, some Muslims begin to question their commit- 
ments to Islam because they think science gives more robust answers. This 
has resulted in some individuals leaving Islam altogether (the new athe- 
ist movement has played a part in this as I shall highlight shortly; Cottee 
2015). Others maintain their Muslim identity but find their own ways of 
reconciling Islam with evolution. Indeed, the landscape is heterogeneous. 
There is also the question of authority (Tayob 2009; Determann 2015; 
Shavit 2017). Science has been incredibly successful in advancing human 
knowledge. Viewed superficially, Islamic discourse seems to be stagnant 
since its inception in comparison to the progressive and dynamic world of 
the natural sciences. Given this apparent discrepancy, it is not necessarily 
a surprise to see how science’s authority begins to overshadow the author- 
ity of Islam (and any other domains of knowledge as a matter of fact). 
This creates a conflict of authority where the theologian is pitted against 
the scientist; each one will have his/her own sensitivities when it comes to 
external imposition and/or appropriation. Accordingly, one can reasonably 
understand how the reception of evolution amongst Muslims, particularly 
theologians, pushes them to re-evaluate their scripture and how that can, to 
some extent, be seen as a kind of intrusion upon a 1,400-year-old tradition. 
The combination of age-old precedents, theological scholarly authority 
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(be it old or new), and general scepticism towards any kind of external 
incursion on traditional Islamic discourse makes for a very uneasy setting. 
Subsequently, when some individuals do try to present compatible theses, 
sometimes labels such as progressionist, revisionist, sellout, and modernist 
(among others) are pejoratively thrown around. On other occasions, when 
theologians inform scientists that certain domains of knowledge are out- 
side the purview of science, e.g. miracles such as Adam’s creation, it can 
create a tensive relationship, as some scientists may not be able to entertain 
such ideas. Depending on how science as a method is differentiated from 
science as an ideology, i.e. scientism, in its various shades and forms, one 
will see a spectrum of opinions ranging from conflict to concord (Porter 
2001; Smedes 2004; Bolger 2012). 

It also needs to be made explicit that evolution is a modern idea, and 
so it could never have been entertained by Muslim theologians before the 
nineteenth century; simply relying on age-old precedents to disregard evo- 
lution altogether may not be helpful nor appropriate since previous Muslim 
scholars never had to deal with such inquiries. The same goes with other 
modern dilemmas such as organ transplantation, cryogenics, and quan- 
tum mechanics, among others. This is not to say that ideas that have been 
crystallised should be rejected or ignored in light of modern developments, 
but there should be an open attitude to help understand how sturdy these 
ideas are in light of new intellectual challenges. Understandably, there is 
a lingering worry by some that catering for such approaches may lead to 
diluting or blending religious ideas due to transient intellectual fads of 
the time, which in turn may morph longstanding religious frameworks 
into self-serving, incoherent, inconsistent, and perhaps even unrecognis- 
able paradigms (Tayob 2009; Zaidi 2011; Hughes 2015; Hallaq 2018; 
Daneshgar and Hughes 2020; Murad 2020). This is an appreciable con- 
cern that comes with entertaining any modern inquiry in light of one’s 
religious tradition. With this apprehension in mind, the approach taken in 
this book is a dialogical one. I will attempt to highlight the fixtures and 
flexibilities in both domains (Islam and science), put them into the conver- 
sation, and determine the possibilities that can be arrived at, leaving it to 
the reader which option they prefer to entertain. 

My aim with this (very brief) discussion is to show how various sensitiv- 
ities come to the fore when looking at the interface of Islam and evolution. 
Experts of different kinds will have their respective set(s) of commitments 
which they cannot compromise and expects others to acknowledge them 
and appreciate them. Scientists expect the non-scientist to appreciate the 
nuances of the scientific discussions involved in this dialogue, and Muslim 
theologians expect the same consideration for the metaphysics and herme- 
neutics involved. Friction is generated when either side is made impotent 
and simplified to arrive at a predisposed conclusion. I don’t believe that 
we can please everyone, but it goes a long way to understand where each 
person is coming from. 


4 Introduction 
Misconceptions 


The dialogue becomes even more convoluted when various “isms” are 
associated with evolution. One will find evolution being equated with, or 
derived from, or leading to atheism, naturalism, Marxism, communism, 
nihilism, capitalism, fascism, colonialism, imperialism, secularism, sci- 
entism among many others (Nadvi 1998; Yahya 2001). This makes it 
sometimes impossible to talk about evolution strictly as a scientific theory. 
Appropriately, one has to do a lot of groundwork to clarify what evolu- 
tion is not before establishing what it is. But even if one can successfully 
disentangle evolution from the negative connotations it is usually associ- 
ated with, this is but half the hurdle. There are the added difficulties of 
explaining the science of evolution to non-scientists. Public communication 
of evolution is generally a challenge for the scientific community (Jones and 
Reiss 2009; Kampourakis 2020). The common trope of humans evolving 
from monkeys is still widespread, which only shows how easy it is to con- 
fuse and misguide people (Hatcher 2018). In other instances, the education 
delivery is problematised because of the social context; there are several 
studies which indicate how evolution is viewed negatively, suspiciously or 
with hostility in Muslim pedagogical settings due to religious and cultural 
sensitivities (Mansour 2011; BouJaoude 2018; Fouad 2018; Lay et al. 2018; 
Muğaloğlu 2018; Osman et al. 2018; Guhin 2020).! While some faults can 
be traced to problematic educational configurations, another factor seems 
to be misinformed statements of prominent Muslim theologians and apol- 
ogists. Consider Zakir Naik — one of the most popular apologists in the 
Muslim world — who still describes evolution as “just a theory,” conflating 
the term’s colloquial designation for the scientific one (Gardner et al. 2018). 
Furthermore, the Muslim world has its own hosts of hardcore creationists 
that see no fruits to bear from evolution and consider it the antithesis of 
Islam. Harun Yahya (2001), which is a pen name for the individual known 
as Adnan Oktar,” is a prominent Muslim apologist on a creationist bent 
who has made it his mission to dismantle evolution as a shoddy worldview. 
He argues that evolution is a baseless narrative that is geared for destroying 
religion. He has written dozens of books to this effect which seem to be, at 
times, an exact replication of creationist material produced by American 
institutions (Solberg 2013). Collectively, the false connotations and the 
misrepresentations of evolution make the entire discussion unnecessarily 
difficult and cumbersome. 


Problematic bifurcations 


Richard Dawkins, Daniel Dennett, Sam Harris, and Christopher Hitchens — 
otherwise known as the “four horsemen” of the new atheism movement — have 
made significant strides in creating a wedge between the religious and the 
scientific community (Elsdon-Baker 2009; 2017). They polarise the discus- 
sion with the conflict narrative. Essential to their message is how evolution 
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makes a strong claim against religious beliefs, particularly God’s existence. 
By explaining how evolution undermines believers’ beliefs in God via genes 
and memes, religion becomes a baseless worldview. It is in this light that 
Dennett calls Darwinian evolution a “universal acid” and Dawkins refers 
to religious ideas (like belief in God) as viruses (Malik 2018). In effect, they 
are forcing a binary choice: either evolution or religion (Islam in this case) 
is correct, but both cannot be true at the same time. Some impressionable 
Muslims who are heavily influenced by the works of new atheists will not 
likely see beyond this false bifurcation. 

Related to this point are judgements by some Muslim theologians that 
only amplify the divide between Islam and evolution. Nuh Ha Mim Keller 
(2011) is a prominent contemporary theologian who asserts that belief in 
human evolution? is tantamount to unbelief (kufr; the adoption of an idea 
or enaction of behaviour that is tantamount to leaving the fold of Islam; 
the person considered to be in this state, i.e. an unbeliever, is called a kafir). 
He believes that Islam and human evolution are fundamentally at odds 
with one another and thus warrants this judgement. He highlights many 
reasons for his position, which I will not entertain here. Regardless of the 
details, other theologians have noted that this seems like an unnecessary 
harsh measure. Consider Salman Younas (2017), another contemporary 
Muslim theologian, who says that Keller is mistaken to apply such a taxing 
label to a devout Muslim who believes in evolution. For him, an evolution- 
ary reading of the Qur'an is at best is an erroneous one, but as long as one 
believes that God created Adam, even if under an evolutionary narrative, 
it does not warrant the strong charge of kufr. To be clear, my point with 
mentioning this difference in judgement is only to point out how even the- 
ologians have disagreements over the dialogue of Islam and evolution, and 
judgements like kufr or sweeping dismissals of evolution may aggravate the 
discourse unnecessarily and result in simplistic binaries, which in turn into 
the unhelpful narrative of new atheists. The need for nuances and think- 
ing outside of strict either/or categories is much needed to help reduce the 
conversation’s polarity. 


Emotions 


Aside from the intellectual component, the conversation of Islam and evo- 
lution is very value laden. Emotions run high when it is suggested that 
humans are biologically connected with the rest of the biological kingdom. 
It is not uncommon — at least in my experience — for one to hear contemp- 
tuous retorts like: “Do you think I come from a monkey?” Apart from 
the misunderstanding of evolution, the notion that we have any biological 
relationships to animals seems like an alien and unfathomable idea that the 
theory is sometimes dismissed purely on emotional terms. It may have reli- 
gious roots since, after all, Islamic scripture does indicate that God created 
man with honour and dignity. But it can also be seen as an insult accord- 
ing to one’s culture. I remember once talking to an old Arabic teacher of 
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mine who was simply disgusted at the thought of the theory. Without even 
quoting scripture, he felt it was an insult to humankind to have any bio- 
historical dependence on other “lesser” animals. 

There is another episode that accentuates the sensitivity of this topic. 
After getting newly appointed by an institution in a Muslim-majority coun- 
try, I went through induction week alongside a cohort of other new faculty 
members. The reader might be surprised to learn, as I was back then, that 
the lead instructor made it very explicit how the topic of evolution should 
be handled very cautiously with students. The instructor informed us of a 
faculty member who raised this discussion in a classroom which rubbed 
some students the wrong way. Within three days, the faculty member was 
fired from the job. Given this episode, the instructor jokingly remarked that 
instructors teaching biology would do well by referring to evolution as the 
“theory of change.” Students hardly get irked by this kind of terminology 
in the instructor’s experience with teaching the subject. In other words, 
evolution is not just a hot topic; it is a loaded term and should be tread very 
carefully. While these events may seem trivial, as both scientific and the- 
ological truths are supposed to be judged independently of our emotional 
biases, it highlights another layer of difficulty associated with the conversa- 
tion: evolution is neither socially nor culturally neutral (Laats 2020). 


The nature of this book 


Given these complexities of the landscape, navigating the discourse of Islam 
and evolution can be confusing, difficult and, at times, hostile. However, 
I don’t mean to suggest that the discourse is all that bad or stagnant. The 
reception of evolution in the Muslim world is very mixed, and depending 
on when, where, and who you ask, you will get different responses. As it 
stands, the discussion has undoubtedly started to mature, and a spectrum 
is very visibly developing. Some Muslims see evolution very comfortably 
and find it unproblematic with Islam. On the other end, some see the two 
as irreconcilable. There are also people in between with various, partial 
leanings to either side. These opinions are emerging in various formats, 
including articles, books, videos and conferences (Hameed 2011; Bigliardi 
2014; Ibrahim and Baharuddin 2014; Guessoum 2016; Malik 2019b). 

The material in this book hopes to contribute towards this growing lit- 
erature. It works with the broad assumption that the Islamic tradition has 
something to offer for contemporary issues in Islam and science. What 
makes this book distinctive to other works is its focus on theology. To 
be clear, by theology I mean what metaphysical (can God do/create it?) 
and hermeneutic commitments (does it conflict with scripture?) a Muslim 
needs to acknowledge to determine whether evolution can conflict with 
one’s beliefs in the first place. This isn’t the first attempt which tries to 
create an interface between Islamic theology and evolution. Several others 
have come before. As examples, consider Mabud (1992) and Nadvi (1998) 
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who after having investigated the science of evolution and the hermeneutic 
considerations primarily, i.e. they don’t go too much into the metaphys- 
ical issues, come to the conclusion that Islam cannot be reconciled with 
evolution. David Solomon Jalajel (2009; 2018) goes a step beyond these 
works and focuses on the conversation from the broad overview of the 
different theological schools that come to define Sunni orthodoxy, which 
include Ash‘arism, Maturtdism, and Atharism (Nagel 2000; Winter 2008; 
Jackson 2009; Yusuf 2009; Schmidtke 2014; Khan 2020). Using ideas from 
a range of scholars representing these groups and grappling with metaphys- 
ical and hermeneutic issues head-on, Jalajel suggests there is no inherent 
theological conflict between Islam and evolution. He argues that it is only 
Adam and Eve that are miraculous creations, but there is nothing in Islamic 
scripture that denies the possibility of there being pre/co-Adamic human 
beings who could have been products of evolution. So Adam and Eve’s 
descendants could have integrated with these other humans, thus forging 
a human lineage with an evolutionary history. Subsequently, Muslims can 
happily accept evolution as devout Muslims save for Adam and Eve who 
were excluded from the process. Yasir Qadhi, a prominent American theo- 
logian, has also discussed his take from a theological perspective over the 
past decade (Moran 2020). He recently penned his thoughts with Nazir 
Khan (Qadhi and Khan 2018). Focusing primarily on scripture, and adopt- 
ing an Athari perspective on the matter, they take the creation narrative of 
Adam/humans as is described in Islamic scripture, i.e. Adam was created 
miraculously, but make the case that Adam had all the right biological 
properties as is demanded by evolution. Thus, from a scientific perspective, 
which is blind to miracles, there is a seamless continuation as demanded 
by evolution from which it follows that reconciliation is entirely possible. 
More will be discussed of these perspectives in Chapter 4. 

In the same vein as Qadhi, Khan, and Jalajel, this book assumes that 
Islamic theology has something to offer to the discussion. It also takes the 
vantage point of a Sunni perspective on the discussion. But unlike Jalajel, 
who takes a broad approach from all Sunni schools, and unlike Qadhi and 
Khan who focus on the discussion from an Athari perspective, this work 
concentrates exclusively on the Ash‘arite standpoint. Ash‘arites are well- 
known for adopting occasionalism, atomism, and divine command theory; 
they also stress on the radical contingency of creation, God’s transcendence 
and omnipotence (these things will be expanded on in the coming chapters; 
Jackson 2009; al-Ghazalt 2016; Malik 2019a). To be sure, the adoption 
of Ash‘arism should not be taken as a dismissal of the other theological 
schools and perspectives (Sunni or otherwise). There may very well be 
detailed treatments of Maturidism, Atharism, and non-Sunni evaluations 
and/or appropriation of evolution, but this will be left to other researchers 
to follow up on. Furthermore, I should add that I am not trying to convince 
the reader that the Ash‘arite perspective is the only correct Islamic per- 
spective, nor am I trying to convince the reader that Ash‘arism should be 
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espoused. Iam also not trying to claim that Ash‘arism is problem-free. Like 
every other theological and philosophical system, Ash‘arism has its own 
host of issues, some of which will be highlighted during the course of this 
book. I simply take the Ash‘arite school as a given and evaluate evolution 
metaphysically and hermeneutically accordingly. In effect, I entertain the 
following question: if evolution is true, how much of it can be theologically 
accepted as per the principles of the Ash‘arite school of thought? 

Exploring an issue like evolution in light of classical theological schools, 
though they were founded many centuries ago, is a relevant endeav- 
our, since these schools have a living continuity right up to the modern 
period, and thus still define religious adherence, and indeed religious iden- 
tity, for a large percentage of Muslims today (Gesink 2009; Halverson 
2010; Hamid 2011; Bano 2018; Nahouza 2018; Bano 2020; El-Shamsy 
2020). Of course, there might be some artefacts of these theological sys- 
tems that may need updating, or there might be new elements that need 
to be coupled with these systems in light of contemporary developments, 
which this book attempts to do.* But these are widely held belief systems 
that Muslims occupy today and are taught at some of the leading insti- 
tutions in the world, e.g. Al-Azhar (Egypt), Zaytuna College (USA), and 
Cambridge Muslim College (UK). Therefore, adopting schools that have 
their origins in the medieval period does not diminish their relevance for 
exploring contemporary Muslims’ faith issues. However, some researchers 
have expressed reservations to such an approach.’ This work tries to strike 
a healthy balance between absolute ossification and total relinquishment 
of the Islamic intellectual heritage. 


Al-Ghazalt 


Having clarified the general direction of this book, I shall now attempt 
to justify a particular strategy that Pve adopted. Many Ash‘arite schol- 
ars have contributed and developed the principles and ideas specific to the 
school. Famous examples (non-exhaustively) include Abū Hasan al-‘Ashart 
(d. 936; the founder of the school), Abū Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 1013), Dhia’ 
ul-Din al-Juwayni (d. 1085), Abū Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 1111), Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razt (d. 1210), Sayf al-Din al-Amidī (d. 1233), and ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji 
(d. 1355). In this work, I shall mainly be using ideas derived from the works 
of al-Ghazalt when evaluating evolution, which further distinguishes this 
work from earlier treatments of Islam and evolution. 

Al-Ghazali was born in 1058 in Tus, Khorasan, what is now modern Iran. 
He showed amazing potential as a young student and was eventually under 
the tutelage of al-Juwaynt, a distinguished theologian and jurist of his time. 
After the death of al-Juwayni in 1085, al-Ghazali eventually surpassed his 
teacher’s status and was made the lead instructor/professor at the then pres- 
tigious Nizamiyya seminary in Baghdad. It is during this period that he 
faced spiritual crises. He mastered most if not all the theoretical sciences 
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of the day (logic, philosophy, jurisprudence, theology) of his times, yet he 
felt something was missing. In 1095 al-Ghazali took on a long hiatus from 
his role at the Nizamiyya seminary and went into periods of seclusion and 
spiritual retreats (though not absolutely as he still had community, famil- 
ial, and pedagogical arrangements), eventually transforming his lifestyle 
into an ascetic one before passing away in 1111 (Watt 1963; Al-Ghazalt 
1980; Frank 1994; Ormsby 2007; Griffel 2009; Campanini 2019). He was 
a masterful thinker and penned many books on a diverse number of topics 
like logic (mantiq), jurisprudence (fiqh), scholastic theology (kalam*), and 
spirituality (tasawwuf).’ Since this book is a theological endeavour, I will 
primarily utilise his ideas related to scholastic theology. 
I have intentionally decided to focus on al-Ghazalt for several reasons: 


1 Al-Ghazali is unquestionably one of the most respected scholars in 
Muslim history such that he was (and still is) referred to as the “Proof 
of Islam” (hujjat al-Islam). His work is influential and respected till 
today in both Muslim seminaries and academia. This is important to 
acknowledge because if it can be shown that using his ideas one can 
comfortably accept evolution (albeit with qualifications as we shall see) 
without impinging one’s theological commitments (at least if commit- 
ted to the Ash‘arite school), then this can significantly dilute the neg- 
ative connotations surrounding the discourse of Islam and evolution; 

2 As we will come to see shortly, al-Ghazali has a well-articulated met- 
aphysical system that is tightly knit with his hermeneutic principles. 
Collectively, his ideas make for a united and consistent framework — at 
least how I have interpreted him — for when evaluating concerns related 
to evolution; 

3 Much of al-Ghazali’s primary works have been translated into the 
English language. Furthermore, there is a vast amount of secondary 
literature on his ideas. So the unfamiliar reader can easily access the 
material that discuss his thoughts and works. 


Having said all this, I want to mention four caveats. First, adopting 
al-Ghazalt for this project doesn’t intend to slight other Ash‘arite scholars. 
One could just as easily utilise their works for the project at hand with 
their respective idiosyncrasies. I have selected al-Ghazali for the reasons 
already mentioned. Second, I don’t intend for this project to be a strict 
and blind application of al-Ghazali’s ideas. I intend to use his ideas in 
conjunction with developments in the contemporary literature that can 
be easily integrated into the Ash‘arite framework even though al-Ghazalt 
may have never used them (though this doesn’t entail that he could not 
have conceived of them). Thus, this work should be seen, to some extent, 
as a form of development of Ash‘arite theology as penned by al-Ghazali 
alongside its application. Whether this is successful or not is something 
I leave the reader to decide. As an extension of this point, I am unsure 
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what al-Ghazali himself would have thought of evolution had he been alive 
today. I don’t claim that this work’s conclusion is something al-Ghazali 
himself would conclude (though it remains possible) but only what I can 
conclude given how I have interpreted his ideas. Third, the modern debate 
over al-Ghazali’s metaphysical orientation needs to be highlighted. Over 
the past few decades, some academics have proposed that al-Ghazalt is not 
the Ash‘arite he is claimed to be. Some suggest that al-Ghazali was influ- 
enced by Avicenna’s ideas and was a covert Neoplatonist. Others argue 
that perhaps he was broadly an Ash‘arite thinker but still idiosyncratic in 
some ways. Suffice to say, scholars are divided over this issue (Frank 1992; 
Gianotti 2001; Marmura 2002; Dallal 2002; Moosa 2005; Griffel 2009; 
Zarkasyi 2010). I acknowledge this debate’s complexities and leave it to the 
intellectual historians (which I am not) to make their cases. For this study, 
I am simply taking for granted the classical interpretation of al-Ghazalt 
as an Ash‘arite thinker, which is still a reasonable option.* However, it is 
perfectly acceptable to redo the project entertained in this book with other 
interpretations. Finally, and still on the point of looking at al-Ghazali his- 
torically, I acknowledge that some of the works that I will be looking at 
were written within a particular intellectual milieu. I am not intending to 
historicise these works (except on a few occasions for providing clarity). 
Neither am I intending to draw analogies between evolution and the intel- 
lectual challenges al-Ghazalt was facing in his time. My approach is simply 
to identify and extract the relevant ideas that he developed, which are per- 
tinent to the Ash‘arite perspective and then use them for a contemporary 
discussion on Islam and evolution.’ 


Outline of the book 


Having qualified my approach for this book, the following is a brief outline 
of what the reader can expect in the coming chapters. The book is divided 
into four parts. 


Part 1 - setting the context (two chapters) 


Chapter one intends to capture the scientific perspective on evolution. It 
includes a review of the scientific principles of evolution, the evidence that 
supports it followed by a brief historical overview. It also covers some objec- 
tions which are raised against evolution that unnecessarily clutter the dis- 
cussion. Chapter two will look at the Christian responses to evolution. This 
will cover the positions of young-earth creationism, old-earth creationism, 
intelligent design, and theistic evolution. This chapter aims to illustrate the 
differences between these popular positions; some of the justifications for 
these positions will resonate with the Islamic tradition while others will not 
have any parallels. It is against this background that Muslim perspectives 
on evolution are discussed in Part 2 of this book. 
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Part 2 - Islamic perspectives on evolution (three chapters) 


Chapter three will trace and cover all the Qur’anic verses (that are scattered 
all across the Qur’an) and hadiths relevant to the Islamic narrative of gene- 
sis with minimal commentary (as that will be left for later chapters) to get 
an overview. This chapter will provide the scriptural context for Chapter 
4 and the hermeneutic discussion in Part 4 of this book. Chapter four is a 
review that explains the various positions of how and why Muslims either 
accept, reject, or remain accommodative in their stance on evolution. It will 
be highlighted how thinkers in the same camp may reach similar conclu- 
sions, but their justification for their stances may differ. These will act as 
interlocutors for later chapters. A classification is adopted that summarises 
the different positions: 


1 Creationism — everything is instantaneously created by God (complete 
rejection of evolution”); 

2 Human exceptionalism — everything is created through the processes of 
evolution save humans; 

3 Adamic exceptionalism — everything is created through the processes 
of evolution save Adam (and Eve!!); 

4 No exceptions — everything is created through the process of evolution. 


Chapter five reviews how various contemporary authors suggest or read 
evolution onto historical texts written by medieval Muslim thinkers. It is 
demonstrated how this reading is incorrect because it relies on truncating 
selective paragraphs that are divorced from their thematic and historical 
contexts. It is argued how their works were framed from the perspective of 
the great chain of being rather than evolution. 


Part 3 —- metaphysical considerations (three chapters) 


Chapter six introduces the metaphysical framework of the Ash‘arite 
perspective as outlined by al-Ghazali. The Ash‘arite framework is then 
compared to a recent development in science and religion known as the 
Divine Action Project (DAP). This is to highlight the differences between 
Ash‘arism and the DAP framework in the contemporary context. Following 
this, we will look at the problem of naturalism, the problem of chance, and 
the problem of inefficiency (wasteful process) within the context of evolu- 
tion. It is demonstrated that none of these ideas is problematic within the 
Ash‘arite paradigm. Furthermore, it is concluded that al-Ghazali’s frame- 
work is metaphysically compatible with creationism, human exceptional- 
ism, Adamic exceptionalism, and no exceptions. Chapter seven evaluates 
the design argument as portrayed by the intelligent design (ID) camp in 
relation to evolution. Using the metaphysical framework of Ash‘arism, it is 
demonstrated that regardless of whether biological organisms — or even the 
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whole universe as a matter of fact — shows overt design, it is a secondary 
contention. What matters in the Ash‘arite paradigm is contingency, which 
can cater for any kind of existence, be it designed, complex, simple, or 
chaotic. Accordingly, committing oneself to ID as an alternative to evolu- 
tion because it seems more “God-friendly” holds no weight in the Ash‘arite 
paradigm. Chapter eight visits the question of morality in light of evo- 
lution. This chapter shows how al-Ghazali believes morality isn’t innate, 
i.e. humans don’t occupy any fixed moral codes in their innate nature, 
and is instead social inculcations absorbed through habit. Furthermore, 
al-Ghazalt adopts divine command theory, which is the idea that it is solely 
God’s command which determines what is morally good and bad. Given 
the problems associated with morality in light of evolution, I demonstrate 
that al-Ghazali’s ideas on morality are compatible with evolution. 


Part 4 — hermeneutic considerations (two chapters) 


Chapter nine will introduce al-Ghazalt’s hermeneutic framework. This will 
include his understanding of the balance between reason and revelation, 
the relationship between science and scripture, how to distinguish literal 
readings from figurative ones, and a discussion on hadiths. It will be made 
apparent that al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework is tightly welded to his 
metaphysical framework within which miracles are possible. This will set 
the stage for when we review the Muslim perspectives that were encountered 
in Chapter 4. Chapter ten evaluates the attempts that have been made to 
argue for and against evolution using scripture through al-Ghazalt’s herme- 
neutic framework. It is concluded that al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework 
is hermeneutically compatible with creationism, human exceptionalism, 
and Adamic exceptionalism but not with no exceptions. The scriptural 
reading of Adam being created miraculously would be somewhat difficult 
to overcome, and al-Ghazalt would have no problem accepting that Adam 
was created miraculously in his metaphysical and hermeneutic framework. 


Final thoughts 


This book is the result of a journey that attempted to explore the chal- 
lenging and sensitive territory of Islam and evolution. Looking back at the 
start now, I do not hesitate to admit that I was initially quite naive about 
certain elements in this discourse (isn’t anyone in the beginning?). I myself 
have learnt so much since embarking on this path. On my way, I have met, 
listened to, and exchanged ideas with several individuals from various spe- 
cialisations (theology, philosophy, and science) and backgrounds (univer- 
sity settings and seminaries) who have helped me understand the numerous 
dimensions of this critical conversation. I have also tried my utmost best to 
listen to the worries and concerns of the Muslim laity who find evolution 
difficult to understand and/or to be incompatible with Islam. The collective 
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culmination of these experiences has led me to change my opinion since the 
start of this project. I was initially in the no exceptions camp, but I have 
since changed my stance to believing that Adamic exceptionalism is the 
best alignment one can maintain in light of the respective methodologies of 
science and al-Ghazalt’s Ash‘arite framework. Subsequently, this book has 
evolved as much as I have. 

When writing this book, the primary readership I had in mind was the 
Muslim community given the topic’s sensitivity in that context. However, 
it is, in fact, open to multiple audiences. While working through the man- 
uscript and several revisions that came after, I have tried my best to ensure 
that the reader with no background in either science and/or (Islamic) theol- 
ogy can pick it up and read it. Thus, it will help anyone interested in Islam 
and evolution, Islam and science, Islamic theology, and al-Ghazalt. 

I am very aware that al-Ghazalt is a revered figure amongst some Muslim 
communities, and some may feel a sense of ownership in carrying his leg- 
acy. To individuals and communities who occupy such sensibilities, this 
work may seem like a confusing intrusion. After all, what does al-Ghazalt 
have to do with evolution? As stated earlier, this project works with the pre- 
sumption that Islamic intellectual history is a repository that can be mined 
to address contemporary issues. Al-Ghazali is undoubtedly an important 
figure whose works and ideas are discussed even today. Utilising al-Ghazali 
to discuss evolution within this book’s set parameter should not be seen 
as a confounding nor surprising matter. I have made my working inter- 
pretation of al-Ghazali and justification of using him as clear as possible, 
and I hope to retain this clarity throughout this book. At times, I have 
inserted new suggestions that align with the Ash‘arite perspective as dis- 
cussed by al-Ghazali. Perhaps some may see this as my attempt of moulding 
al-Ghazali into a new cast. This isn’t the case as I am merely suggesting 
ideas that could align with al-Ghazalt’s ideas. I leave it to the reader to 
decide whether these have been done effectively or not. 

All in all, I acknowledge that this is a risky endeavour since I am juxta- 
posing the thoughts of a medieval Muslim scholar with a novel issue, which 
has its respective challenges. As an author, I can only hope the ideas poured 
into this work offers the reader clarity on the broader discussion of Islam 
and evolution even if the reader might disagree with the adopted interpreta- 
tion, methodology, and/or the particular conclusions arrived at through the 
lens of al-Ghazali as an Ash‘arite. If it has achieved this much, then I have 
considered this to be a successful project. 

Happy reading! 


Notes 


1 I myself have experienced this at the administrative level. I was once rejected 
an ethical exemption application by an institution in a Muslim majority 
country to conduct research on the pedagogy of Islam and evolution. Not 
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surprisingly, I applied for the same thing externally at a Western institution 
shortly after this incident, and it was accepted without any issue. 

I should add, Harun Yahya was sentenced to prison for over 1000 years at the 
time of completing this manuscript for various crimes he was involved in. 
The stress on human evolution will make sense in Chapter 4. But in short, he 
distinguishes between non-human evolution and human evolution. For him, 
the former is possible, but the latter is not. 

Similar work has been done with Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle’s ideas in 
contemporary science and religion discussions. See Simpson et al. (2017) and 
Feser (2019). 

For instance, in a book review by Guessoum (2011b), he criticises Jalajel’s 
work, calling his focus on Ash‘arism, Maturidism, and Atharism “an agenda” 
because Jalajel seems to have restricted his analysis to Islamic orthodoxy, 
which, in Jalajel’s work, refers to Sunni Islam. Guessoum (2011b, 476) says: 
“And there lies the main issue I have with this work, namely the fact that 
the author limits the possible position(s) on evolution on the basis of what 
the ‘mainstream’ is, while noting that these ‘orthodox’ Islamic theologies (the 
word ‘orthodox’ comes back repeatedly in the book) were formulated many 
centuries ago.” It is unclear what is Guessoum’s issue. Is he uncomfortable 
with the designation of orthodoxy? If so, then it is unclear as to why this is the 
case. Or does he find Jalajel’s proposal problematic because he relies on the- 
ological models that were developed many centuries ago, and thus outdated? 
This is somewhat erroneous if it is indeed his intention. 

Scholastic theology may not capture the full gamut of kalam. For nuances on 
how the discipline of kalam was understood, see Hassan (2020, 135-139). 
Some have criticised al-Ghazali for having demolished philosophy which then 
resulted in the decline of the Muslim world. For a critical treatment of this 
topic, see Malik (2021). 

I believe al-Ghazali wrote each work with a particular audience, discourse, 
and scope in mind, which can sometimes lead to potential or apparent ten- 
sions in his corpus. My personal opinion is that he was broadly an Ash‘arite 
in his scholastic theology, but he realised its limitations. See al-Ghazali (1980; 
2016, 35, 39) and Ormsby (2007). 

In science, there is an artificial division between theoretical and applied 
science. If we entertain this division, this work could be seen as a form of 
applied theology. 

For now, I am using evolution as a placeholder. As will become clear in Chap- 
ter 4, what I actually mean by this is common ancestry. 

For the sake of convenience, I have subsumed Eve under Adamic exceptionalism. 
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1 What evolution is and isn’t 


Introduction 


Theodosius Dobzhansky (1973) famously stated that “nothing in biology 
makes sense except in light of evolution.” While certain individuals and 
groups may disagree with this statement, as we shall see in Chapters 2 and 
4, it is first important to spell out what we actually mean by the term, par- 
ticularly in its scientific context. This is a necessary undertaking because, 
unfortunately, evolution has been grossly misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. As an example, consider Figure 1.1. 

This diagram has become commonplace in the global and popular cul- 
ture, and it wouldn’t be inaccurate to claim that it has become the central 
token for representing evolution. While this may be, the diagram is errone- 
ous. This diagram has played an important role in perpetuating the belief 
that humans are derivatives of monkeys (Hatcher 2018, 91). Given how 
such misconceptions are deeply entrenched in our societies, it is impor- 
tant to unpack evolution prudently and explain the various principles that 
underlie it in a stepwise fashion. The following, then, is a primer on the 
science of evolution. This chapter may seem like a revision of the topic or 
redundant for the reader already acquainted with the science of evolution. 
If so, it is recommended to skip to the next chapter (but going through the 
conclusion may help with the rest of the book). Critics or sceptics of evo- 
lution may find this chapter to be rudimentary. That may be so, but this 
chapter is written to clarify the science of evolution in simple terms so as to 
set the stage for the theological discussion. There are several references that 
have been cited in the main text and endnotes for the critical or intrigued 
reader. 

This chapter has four parts. The first and second sections overview the 
scientific principles of evolution and the evidence for evolution, respec- 
tively. These sections will discuss the standard depiction of evolution called 
Neo-Darwinism or the Modern Synthesis. What separates Darwinism 
from Neo-Darwinism will be made clear when reviewing the history of 
the theory of evolution, which will be the third segment of this chapter.! 
The historical overview of evolution is necessary to appreciate how Charles 
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Figure 1.1 This picture depicts the common yet incorrect depiction in which an 
ape is transforming into a human linearly through intermediate stages. 


Darwin’s theory advanced and surpassed other competing theories. This 
section will also highlight some of the contemporary debates amongst evo- 
lutionary biologists some of whom are suggesting that Neo-Darwinism 
may need revising. Finally, the last section will review some of the major 
objections against evolution by critics. 


Principles of evolution 


Colloquially, the word “evolution” has a few connotations, but it generally 
invokes two possible (but non-exclusive) meanings. First, it means a form 
of change. To evolve entails a kind of transformation from one state to 
another. A second meaning associated with evolution is a development in 
a positive sense (Cambridge Dictionary 2020a; Oxford English Dictionary 
2020a). This is contrasted with negative developments which would 
be termed devolution (Cambridge Dictionary 2020b; Oxford English 
Dictionary 2020b). These colloquial conceptions have some parallels with 
the scientific definition of evolution but are also somewhat different. Given 
this disparity, we need to unpack the scientific term carefully to avoid any 
confusion. 


The basic idea 


As a starting point, consider the different species that we are all familiar 
with. We have cats and dogs as pets, we see tigers in the zoos, we have flies 
that pester us daily, we have roses that we smell in gardens, we have trees 
to gives us shade on a bright sunny day, and we have ourselves, humans. All 
of these are different biological entities. Evolution tells us that even though 
we are all different, we share a lineage and a history. We are all biologically 
connected through the process of evolution. Consider a basic family unit. A 
child comes from his/her parents, who themselves come from grandparents, 
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who themselves come from grand-grandparents, and so on. This is com- 
monly observed and known. Where evolution goes a step further is that 
this same process applies to the entire biological kingdom. In other words, 
evolution informs us that humans came from a pre-human species that 
were just another product of an earlier species and so on. If we keep revert- 
ing in time, we will eventually start with the basic building blocks of life 
which started the process. Figure 1.2 captures this simple overview (notice 
the time span). 


Genotype and phenotype 


To understand the particulars of evolution, we need to create a distinc- 
tion between the genotype and phenotype (Urry et al. 2016, 274). Let’s 
go back to when parents have children. You’ll notice that, on an average, 
when people have children, they look similar to them but are also distinct. 
Biology explains as to why this may be. All biological entities have a basic 
biological unit called genes, and they make up our DNA. These contain 
the blueprints which govern how we eventually come to look like (e.g. hair 
colour), what kind of dispositions we may have (e.g. eating habits), and 
well-being (e.g. whether we are healthy or born with a disease). DNA is 
transferred carried over in children as packages known as chromosomes, 
and is usually a split mix of the parents (Urry et al. 2016, 254-268). Half 
of it comes from the mother, and the other half of it comes from the father. 
Given this distribution, we can now see why kids look similar and also 
distinct from their parents. At this point, the distinction between genotype 
and phenotype becomes helpful. The genotype is what biological entitles 
are on the genetic level, and phenotype is what they are on the observable 
level. When the genotype forms the phenotype, it is called a gene expres- 
sion (Urry et al. 2016, 335).* For example, if a child has genetic coding for 
having black hair, it will express black hair. The expression of genotypes 
into phenotypes is ubiquitous in the biological kingdom. This is summa- 
rised in Figure 1.3. 

Having clarified the general idea, it will be helpful at this stage to distin- 
guish between the process of evolution (how it occurs) versus the pattern of 
evolution (what occurs). Let us start with the former. 


Process of evolution 


The process of evolution can be heuristically divided into two parts. 
Microevolution is referred to as the changes between individuals within a 
species, e.g. two cats with different colours. Macroevolution is the change 
across species, e.g. fish evolving to reptiles (Urry et al. 2016, 484-550; 
Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 2017, 16). Fundamentally, they are both gov- 
erned by the same processes of heredity and variation. Heredity is what is 
genetically passed on from the parent generation to the daughter generation, 
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Figure 1.2 A timeline of evolution which shows the general development of life starting from 3.5 billion years ago. Between 3.5 billion 
years to 550 million years ago, we see elementary life forms such as bacteria. After the 550 million mark, which is known 
as the Cambrian explosion, we see a general increase in the complexity of life forms. These include fish, lizards, dinosaurs, 
birds, and humans arriving on the scene very recently. 
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Phenotype 
(Trait) 


Figure 1.3 This is a depiction of biological scale on a human being. Starting with a 
human body, we zoom into the heart. The heart is then further magni- 
fied into cells, which are further magnified to show the DNA. The DNA 
is referred to as the genotype, which acts as a blueprint. When this DNA 
is expressed or manifested, it shows what properties a human being 
might have. These manifested properties are known as phenotypes. 


while variation is what differs. How the genes are combined from the 
mother and father’ to create the genotype of the child is probabilistic, 
which means that the configuration of the child’s genotype cannot be pre- 
dicted down to every single gene (Urry et al. 2016, 273-291). Consider 
the following analogy. Imagine two people, each having a six-sided dice. 
We can compute all the possibilities of the different permutations that can 
occur when rolled, but we can never assert exactly which permutation will 
occur ona specific roll. The result is entirely premised on chance. However, 
it is important to stress that the permutations are limited and governed by 
what is contained in the dice. If each dice is numbered one to six, then 
having a combination of one and seven is impossible because seven is not 
an option in the dice used. Similarly, when parents have children, their 
resulting genotypes are based on chance but governed and limited by the 
existing genetic material contained within the parents’ genotypes.* This 
inherent probability associated with having offspring explains why the 
same two parents can have different children with varying traits, e.g. one 
with black hair and the other with blonde hair. In the context of evolution, 
if this process goes on long enough (again, think of millions of years), 
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these tiny variations in the genotype lead to changes in the phenotype 
through accumulation. Accordingly, as species evolve, they begin to diver- 
sify in their phenotypic traits. 

So far, we’ve looked at heredity and variation within the organism(s), but 
this isn’t the complete picture as we haven’t considered external factors. 
Part of evolution is the idea that the environment within which species are 
located in contributes to the overall process. Consider the scenario wherein 
there are two kinds of mice, black ones and white ones, and the terrain they 
live on is largely black. One predator species in the vicinity are eagles who 
feed on them. Given the context, the chance of survival for the black mice 
is significantly higher because they can easily camouflage with the terrain. 
In contrast, the white mice will stick out very clearly, making them easy 
targets for the eagles to prey on. Accordingly, the white mice population 
will decrease as they get picked out as food much more easily, while the 
black mice population will relatively and simultaneously increase. So, the 
genes responsible for the white colour in the white mice will eventually fade 
out, which, in turn, increases the likelihood of future generations having 
black colour since black mice are becoming the dominant population. This 
is illustrated in Figure 1.4. 

The example we have just seen illustrates a process of evolution known 
as natural selection (Urry et al. 2016, 14). In simple terms, it is the idea 
that given the environmental context that species are located in, nature will 
choose the ones that are most suited to survive in that particular context. 
To make this clearer, consider another example where we have long trees 
and giraffes. Giraffes with relatively shorter necks will not survive if they 


Figure 1.4 This image shows three stages. In the first stage, we see an eagle hover- 
ing over four black mice and six white mice. In the second stage in the 
middle image, we see four black mice and two white mice. In the final 
stage on the right, we see eight black mice and two white mice. This pro- 
gression shows how the eagle is feeding off the white mice much more 
easily against the black landscape, which is simultaneously making the 
mice population statistically more black due to better survivability. 
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cannot reach the tall trees as their food source. By contrast, the giraffes 
with longer necks will have a higher chance to survive because they have 
the necessary trait to endure in that specific context. In short, natural selec- 
tion is like a sieve which flushes out what can survive versus what cannot in 
a given context, and it is this component where the slogan “survival of the 
fittest” comes from (we will look at this principle in its historical context 
shortly). Now that we have a rudimentary understanding of evolution, a 
few things need to be clarified and elucidated. 

First, one should not be mistaken to think that evolution is as simple 
as what was mentioned. The examples illustrated earlier are basic sce- 
narios; reality is much more complicated. The mice example showed how 
one predator affected the mice population, a simple one-to-one corre- 
lation. However, an environment may have several other predators and 
other relevant factors which can immensely complicate how future life 
will pan out. Accordingly, what gene or trait becomes dominant for a 
particular species in a given environment is not always straightforward 
to determine. 

Second, the survival of the fittest shouldn’t be taken to mean that only 
the ones with the better genes or trait actually survive. Evolution discusses 
things like these in probabilities (Urry et al. 2016, 291). So, while the black 
mice have a better chance to survive, this shouldn’t be taken to imply that 
all the white mice will necessarily die out. It is possible but not guaranteed. 
A better descriptor of these particular examples would be that black mice 
are becoming dominant in the mice population. 

Third, if a particular species obtains the necessary trait to survive in a 
given context, this is called adaptation (Urry et al. 2016, 470). So, if ini- 
tially a population of mice were an equal mix of black and white, but over 
time became dominantly black, as the white mice are dying out due to the 
predators, this would be an example of adaptation, i.e. they became better 
suited to their environment (Stearns and Hoekstra 2005, 519). 

Fourth, survival in evolution is a relative term. In other words, what is a 
good trait for survival in one time and place may not be for another time 
and place (Urry et al. 2016, 495-496). If we take an equal mix of black 
and white mice from a black terrain to a white one, e.g. a snowy area, then 
having a black trait will no longer help survival. After several generations, 
assuming one predator species which will feed on the black mice much 
more easily, and assuming no other external interference, we can expect 
to see the dominant colour of the mice population to be white eventually. 

Fifth, the process of evolution has both a deterministic and a random 
aspect to it. Natural selection is the deterministic part. Given the particu- 
larities of a set environment, nature will flush out what entities are more 
likely to survive. This is a deterministic process. The random aspect comes 
from the mutations of the genotype (Stearns and Hoekstra 2005, 100). 
Mutations occur for a variety of reasons. Sometimes mutations are the 
result of exposure to radiation or chemicals. Other times it may be due 
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to the copying errors in the genetic material during the course of repro- 
duction. Mutations can occur on various scales across the genotype, i.e. 
they can be small or big changes, and they are the fundamental source of 
variation. Additionally, mutations can be advantageous, disadvantageous, 
or neutral. Depending on the frequency of mutations, when they occur, 
how they occur, where (on the genome) they occur, and what they result in 
can lead to various possible evolutionary pathways (Stearns and Hoekstra 
2005, 100-123). It is this openness in the nature of mutations that gives 
evolution its randomness component. 

Sixth, given the mechanism outlined, evolution is a gradual process 
and requires a very long time. Before geology matured into the science 
as it is known today, the standard opinion for a long time was that the 
earth was very young, around 6,000 years old as the youngest estima- 
tion. This was primarily due to the Biblical narrative (Rogers 2011, 71). 
However, it has been determined from the geological record that earth 
existed much longer than that. Based on advanced dating methods, it 
has been determined that earth itself was formed around 4.6 billions of 
years ago (bya) and our earliest evidence of life on earth is from around 
3.5 bya. Long periods of time like bya or millions of years ago (mya) in 
geological terms is referred to as deep time. So the timescales do seem to 
align with what we expect for evolution to have occurred (Rogers 2011, 
73-80). For the unacquainted reader, such large time scales can be dif- 
ficult to appreciate and understand (Trend 2002; Cotner et al. 2010). To 
help comprehend this concept, it might help treating them as if they are 
seconds, as shown in Table 1.1. As can be seen, if the earth was formed 
around 145.9 years ago, the earliest humans appeared on earth only 
2.3 days ago! 


Table 1.1 A brief chronology of the universe.’ 


Equivalent to if 
treated as seconds 


Years ago (units change suitably) | Comment 
1,430 23.8 minutes Muhammed appears 
2,000 33.3 minutes Jesus appears 
200,000 2.3 days Earliest humans appear 
7,000,000 2.6 months Ancestral split between chimpanzee 
and human lineages (see Figure 1.5) 
225,000,000 = 7.1 years Dinosaurs 
470,000,000 14.9 years First plants 
570,000,000 18.1 years First animals 
1,200,000,000 38.1 years First eukaryotic cells 
3,500,000,000 111 years First prokaryotic cells 
4,600,000,000 145.9 years When earth formed 


14,000,000,000 444.9 years When the big bang started 
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So, to conclude, at least given what we’ve covered, evolution is the inter- 
play of two primary mechanisms: 


1 Random mutation; 
2 Natural selection. 


It is the conjunction and primacy of these two mechanisms that make evo- 
lution specifically Neo-Darwinian.° 


Pattern of evolution 


While having explained the process of evolution, it may still be unclear how 
we get different species. This is where the pattern of evolution comes in. 
However, let us first start with what we mean by species as this has been 
left unqualified until now. As a general understanding, species refers to 
organisms that can interbreed with one another. So, frogs breed with frogs, 
cats with cats, and humans with humans. When two organisms cannot 
interbreed, they are classed as two different species (Rogers 2011, 9). This 
is distinct to what we mean by speciation, which is the course of time it 
takes for a population of a parent species to evolve (however much) such 
that it leads to distinct offspring species that can no longer interbreed with 
the parent (and other) species (Urry et al. 2016, 521). Imagine a parent spe- 
cies that live in a particular habitat which survives an earthquake. Due to 
this disaster, the population is now split because of a massive crack in the 
land which cannot be crossed. Moreover, due to the aftermaths of the dis- 
aster, the ecosystem of both sides of the land no longer occupies the same 
initial setting. Given this new environment and the evolution processes we 
encountered earlier (random mutations and natural selection), the sepa- 
rated populations might ultimately lead to new species on both sides of the 
land. They will differ to such an extent that they can no longer breed with 
one another, i.e. they’ve undergone speciation. This is known as divergent 
evolution, where one parent species’ lineage has successfully led to two (or 
more) different species over a large span of time (Urry et al. 2016, 564).” As 
species evolve and branch out over several millions of years, we begin to see 
a very complicated network of branching relationships like tree branches. It 
is important to mention that it doesn’t entail that the daughter species nec- 
essarily and completely replace the parent species when speciation occurs. 
While this is a possibility, speciation only requires that a subset (and thus 
not all) of the parent species picks up enough changes to evolve into a new 
species. This means that parent and daughter species can coexist at a given 
time (Urry et al. 2016, 504-522). In short, the point being conveyed here 
is that evolution is not a linear process. It’s progressive in that things are 
changing over time, but they are based on probabilistic mechanisms that 
follow no clear path of predictability. 
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It is because of this branching that evolution is usually depicted as the 
“tree of life.” However, care needs to be taken when using this metaphor. 
Given the colloquial definition of evolution we looked at earlier, it is not 
uncommon for people to sometimes think of evolution as a ladder.* Ladders 
convey a sense of direction that is linear and has a specific goal, i.e. going 
upwards. But the pattern of evolution is messy and splits into many direc- 
tions like the branches of a tree, which is why trees depict evolution better 
than ladders. However, the trunk of a tree can convey a sense of something 
continuing through the process of evolution when, in fact, this isn’t the case 
(except for time itself). Thus, a better metaphor for the pattern of evolution 
is more like a bush as is clearly seen in Figure 1.5,’ and therefore, should 
suitably be termed as the “bush of life.” !° 


Defining evolution 


Having cleared the general ideas that underlie evolution, we can now define 
it scientifically. Charles Darwin described it simply as descent with modifi- 
cation (Urry et al. 2016, 471-472). 

This means that over time as entities successively reproduce, there are 
cumulative, gradual changes that lead to speciation, which in turn pro- 
duce the biodiversity we see in our animal and plant kingdoms. Recall, 
the process rests on principles of heredity, variation, and natural selec- 
tion. Mutations occur on the genetic level, which in turn affect the pheno- 
type. Until now, the first colloquial understanding of evolution — a mere 
change in something — is similar to the scientific definition. However, the 
second colloquial understanding of evolution as a positive development 
doesn’t strictly align with the scientific conception. Since the mutations 
are entirely random, there isn’t any inherent direction towards anything. 
Thus, it wouldn’t strictly be correct to say that evolution has a positive 
development since the entire process is radically contingent. It is this 
inherent randomness in the mechanics of evolution and contingency in its 
history that compelled the renowned evolutionary biologist, Stephen Jay 
Gould (1989, 289) to say, “Replay the tape [of life] a million times ... and 
I doubt that anything like Homo sapiens [i.e. humans] would ever evolve 
again.”!! 

Given what we have discussed so far, Neo-Darwinian evolution can be 
broken down into three core concepts (Fowler and Kuebler 2007, 28-29): 


1 Deep time -a long period (millions and billions of years) has occurred 
(also known as geological time); 

2 Common ancestry — all living entities are biologically connected and 
have a historical lineage, i.e. latter biological entities are derivatives of 
earlier biological entities; 

3 Causal mechanics - random mutations and natural selection are the 
driving forces of the process. 
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Figure 1.5 This is a bird’s eye view of evolution. It shows a branching pattern as we 


see in a bush. 


After multiple branches since the start of the origin of life, 


we see different species appearing. The branches between humans, apes, 
and monkeys have been zoomed in to show the various intermediates 
leading up to their existence over the past 60 million years. 
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It is important to note the logical relationships between these propositions. 
Going from point 1 to 3, geological time doesn’t necessarily entail common 
ancestry, and neither does common ancestry necessarily entail evolution 
via natural selection and random mutation. However, this isn’t true for the 
reverse direction, i.e. point 3 to 1, i.e. Neo-Darwinian evolution relies on 
natural selection and random mutation, common ancestry, and geological 
time (van den Brink et al. 2017, 459). 


Evidence for evolution 


There are several lines of evidence for evolution which collectively make a case 
for the theory. Due to limitations of space, the focus shall only be on three evi- 
dence. These are the fossil record (or palaeontology), homology, and genetics. 


Fossil record 


The fossil record simply refers to the bones of past species that have been 
discovered. The earth’s crust is stratified, which means that there are sev- 
eral layers in the ground. Each layer corresponds to a particular time in 
the history of the earth. We can figure this out by doing several geological 
and chemical analyses. Consequently, when a particular fossil is found in a 
specific layer, we usually associate the corresponding time period with the 
period of existence of that organism (within a given measurement resolu- 
tion according to the methods used). With the fossil record, there are two 
general rules to keep in mind. First, older layers are deeper in the ground. 
So the deeper we dig, the further back in time we go. Second, there seems 
to be a broad increase in organisms’ complexity as we move from the older 
strata to the more recent ones. In Darwin’s time, the fossil record was com- 
paratively weak. It was patchy and had many gaps. After more than a cen- 
tury and a half later, the fossil record has received significant substantiation 
which evinces gradual evolution of biological organisms. As an example, 
consider Figure 1.6. Here, we see the progressive record starting from the 
skeletal structure of Pakicetus — a fossil discovered in Pakistan (and hence 
the name) — towards modern whales (Rogers 2011, 18-21). As can be seen, 
over several million years and several minuscule changes, Pakicetus incre- 
mentally evolved to longer species with fins instead of legs. 

Evolutionary biologists have also made predictions about certain species 
due to gaps. One famous example of such a specimen is the Tiktaalik as 
shown in Figure 1.7. Given the broad principles of evolution, the general 
narrative is that life started at sea. As several million years passed, and fish 
began to exist and evolve, they somehow developed properties that allowed 
them to access land. Evolutionary biologists predicted that there must have 
been some kind of specimen which had biological properties of both sea 
and land animals. This is where the Tiktaalik comes in. It was seen as an 
important discovery because it had the basic features seen with fish and 
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Figure 1.6 This is an example of how the fossil record evinces evolution. It shows 
the species’ historical changes starting from the Pakicetus, a histori- 
cal ancestor, to the modern whale with intermediates in-between. The 
Pakicetus resembles a four-legged animal. The succeeding intermedi- 
ates begin to have shorter legs that resemble fins, and longer bodies, 
leading up to the modern whale. 
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Figure 1.7 This image depicts the transition from water species to land animals with a timeline. On the left side is the sea with various fish 
species and the right is a landmass with some reptiles. The direction of the timeline is from left to right. This image depicts an 
empty silhouette at the interface of the sea and land. It represents an entity that must have had mixed biological traits of fish 
and reptiles. The Tiktaalik, a recent discovery, was found to fit this expectation. A drawing of the Tiktaalik points towards 


the silhouette to make this point. 
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a primitive lung system required of land-based animals, clearly showing 
some kind of transition (Rogers 2011, 22-23; Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 
2017, 447-449). This is one of the most famous examples illustrating how 
evolution provides the best narrative for such discoveries. 


Homology 


Biological homology is simply the study of shared features that exist in dif- 
ferent species due to acommon ancestor. When a parent species population 
evolves, the offspring species can evolve and branch into several directions 
resulting in several more distinguished generations of offspring species. 
However, it is still possible that some of the basic features that were once 
in the parent species have transformed in these offspring species depending 
on the different environmental pressures they have experienced. Consider 
Figure 1.8, where we see different skeletal structures of a human, a dog, a 
whale, and a bat. Humans have hands which are functionally different to 
dogs’ legs, a whales’ fin, and a bat’s wing (Morvillo 2010, 192-194; Urry 
et al. 2016, 477-479). Given how these species differ in their overall anat- 
omy, we can still observe similarities in their specific bone structure which 
can be seen in the black and white colour scheme. This indicates that these 
species once shared a common ancestor come from (however much time 
ago) even though they have each morphed differently since then. Homology 
helps evolutionary biologist to explain these striking similarities. 


Genetics 


Genetics is one of the most definitive pieces of evidence for evolution. 
Before we can look at the science, let us entertain a simple analogy. Imagine 
a teacher with a castle that is made out of simple lego blocks. The teacher 
tells her twenty students that they either add a single lego block, remove 
a single lego block, change one of the lego blocks already in the castle, or 
leave it as it is. Furthermore, they can only do this one student at a time. 
So, the first student walks up, chooses one of the options, and walks away. 
Once finished, the teacher takes a photo. The second student comes up does 
the same, and then the teacher takes another photo. This goes on succes- 
sively for the remaining eighteen students. At the end of the process, the 
teacher has a historical record of how the castle morphed over time. Now 
imagine she gives this photo set to another class who hasn’t done this exer- 
cise. Furthermore, she completely scrambles the arrangement. The class 
needs to use the cues in the pictures to determine their historical arrange- 
ment. Since each student was only allowed to make one change (or none 
at all), it won’t be too hard for the students to come close to the sequence’s 
actual arrangement. The study of genetics is crudely analogous to this. 
We can use principles of genetics to determine a history based on the 
changes we see at the genetic level. Consider Figure 1.9, where we can track 


Figure 1.8 This image depicts the bone structure of a human’s hand, a dog’s leg, a whale’s fin, and a bat’s wing. While there are varia- 
tions in the individual bones across these different biological specimens, e.g. the length and width, these bones have the same 
relative placement indicating they had common ancestors. This is known as homology, and is used as one piece of evidence 
for evolution. 
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Figure 1.9 This shows the genetic evidence for evolution. It shows four chromosomes of four entities. These include orangutans, gorillas, 
chimpanzees, and humans. These chromosomes reveal historical changes in the chromosomes. These genetic markers corre- 
spond to what we expect if these are related through common ancestry. 
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genetic changes from orangutans to humans in their chromosomes. But 
before we can analyse the figure, and thus acknowledge its importance, 
it is necessary to understand the scientific context. Orangutans, gorillas, 
and chimpanzees have 24 chromosomes, and geneticists have labelled them 
numerically, e.g. 1, 2, 3, etc. Humans, however, are the exception as they 
have 23 chromes, one less than the others. It is believed that two of the 
chromosomes of an earlier ancestor of chimpanzees and humans must have 
fused. Coming back to Figure 1.9, it shows two chromosomes of orangu- 
tans, gorillas, and chimpanzees. We can track historical changes on the 
chromosomes of these entities. However, unlike simple rearrangements, the 
difference between chimpanzee and human chromosomes is that the latter 
has a fusion of two chromosomes (Alexander 2008, 211-212; Fairbanks 
2010, 17-30). The interesting thing about this finding is that we see the 
relative genetic similarities in the chromosomes of orangutans, apes, chim- 
panzees, and humans, which is a significant line of evidence suggesting 
common ancestry between them.!2 

Additionally, there are non-functional genes called pseudogenes that are 
carried over to successive generations and species. These can act as unique 
historical markers in the genes that indicate how different animals are con- 
nected through a biological lineage (Finlay 2013, 132-193; Futuyma and 
Kirkpatrick 2017, 345-367). Humans and chimpanzees carry very similar 
pseudogenes, which further corroborate the claim of humans and chim- 
panzees having a shared ancestor (Zhang 2014). Thus, there is substantial 
proof of evolution from genetics. 


Summary 


Evolution is well-substantiated. Individually, each line of evidence may 
be held tentatively. But when independent lines of inquiry point towards 
the same idea, known as consilience of induction, the conclusion becomes 
much more substantiated. This is the case with evolution (Ruse 2008, 
25-51; Rieppel 2011, 127-133). While only three pieces of evidence were 
reviewed in this section, there are, in fact, many more. Covering all of these 
in sufficient depth is beyond the scope of this work, and the reader wanting 
more details should refer to the references (Stearns and Hoekstra 2005; 
Fowler and Kuebler 2007, 77-112; Rogers 2011; Finlay 2013; Bard 2017; 
Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 2017)." 


A very brief history of evolution 


The scientific principles of evolution discussed previously fall under what is 
known as Neo-Darwinism or the Modern Synthesis. However, what puts 
the “Neo” in Neo-Darwinism requires us to delve into the theory’s history, 
and this is what will be covered here. This section will broadly show how 
the theory of evolution originated, developed, and the challenges it’s facing 
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today. That said, a caveat needs to be pointed out. The following is a simple 
sketch of what is otherwise a long-winded and complex history. Authors 
develop neat categories through which they think about history, which can 
sometimes distort reality. The following, then, should be taken as a very 
simple outline of the history of evolution. It will be left to the historians who 
have done much good work to fill in the gaps and increase the resolution 
on skimmed points (Moore 1981; Bowler 1983; Bowler 2007; Young 2007; 
Bowler 2009; Depew 2009; Spencer 2009; Bowler 2015; Johnson 2015; 
Jenkins 2019; Gribbin and Gribbin 2020). Finally, a point needs to be made 
about a particular approach that has been adopted in this section. The pre- 
vailing idea in Darwin’s time was God created things with a specific design 
and purpose. With the advent of evolution, biodiversity was now explainable 
without appealing to God. This is why notions of design and evolution are 
sometimes thought to be in a tense relationship. While this discussion is criti- 
cal, it will not be reviewed here. The particular conversation of design and its 
relationship with evolution has been postponed to Chapter 7 in its entirety. 
The related conversation of teleology will be discussed in Chapter 6. 


Medieval ideas 


It would be a fair characterisation to say that the idea of having common 
ancestry was non-existent before the enlightenment period (roughly seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century). The dominant paradigm at the time was 
that animals remain fixed as they are. This was premised on a framework 
known as the Great Chain of Being (GCB). In short, this was a hierarchal, 
ladder-like worldview which established a gradient of perfection with God 
being the highest rank as He could never be imperfect. Everything below 
Him was the rest of the imperfect creation. At the bottom of the ladder 
were simple things like minerals, followed by plants, then by animals, then 
angels all the way up to God (Bowler 2009, 62-66). The uniqueness of the 
GCB was that it viewed the world as fixed ontological units. This entailed 
that biological change of one species converting into another was impossi- 
ble (Morvillo 2010, 144). Cats would always be cats, lions would always be 
lions, and humans would always be humans. It would take several devel- 
opments in science (and philosophy) to finally move away from this world- 
view.'* This particular idea will be picked up again in Chapter 5 in which 
will see how some contemporary Muslim thinkers try to read evolutionary 
ideas into historical Muslim thinkers’ works while not realising they were, 
in fact, discussing the GCB. 


Pre-Darwinian ideas 


A common misconception about evolution is that Darwin was the first per- 
son to have conceived the idea of evolution. This is untrue as there were 
evolutionary ideas before Darwin. However, it is important to highlight 
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that the conception and discipline of genetics did not exist until the 1930s,'° 
which is beyond Darwin’s time.!6 So the ideas to follow should be under- 
stood with this context in mind. 

One of the first thinkers to have proposed a coherent account of evolution 
(albeit different from today’s understanding of evolution) was a French sci- 
entist named Jean-Baptiste Lamarck (d. 1829). His proposal rested on a few 
basic ideas. First, all animals have a fluid inside them that continuously devel- 
ops them towards higher levels of complexity (Larson 2006, 41). In other 
words, biological entities are inherently driven towards higher sophistication. 
Accordingly, organisms have a progressive direction in their development, i.e. 
like a ladder (keeping in mind the point about metaphors discussed earlier).!” 
Second, the same fluid inside of them allowed them to acclimatise to the envi- 
ronment they were in. This adaptive force would develop particular organs 
used constantly by the specimen (and create new ones depending on the envi- 
ronmental stress). At the same time, those that weren’t would atrophy (Bowler 
2009, 92). This was aptly known as the law of use and disuse. For example, 
consider a giraffe that was constantly using its neck to reach foliage at the 
top of long trees. With time, the neck would get longer to help the animal 
adapt in that particular environment. Third, Lamarck adopted a principle 
known as the inheritance of acquired characteristics. In short, if an animal 
developed a particular adaptation during its lifetime, it would be passed 
on to its offspring. Going back to the giraffe example, its offspring would 
automatically start with a long neck rather than having to develop one for 
themselves. So traits or characteristics that were being acquired by the parent 
generation could be inherited by the offspring generation, hence the name, 
inheritance of acquired characteristics (Bowler 2009, 92). Fourth, Lamarck 
didn’t strictly adopt the idea of common ancestry. He believed that life was 
constantly and spontaneously originating, leading to various, independent 
evolutionary pathways towards higher complexity. So rather than having 
an interconnected paradigm like a bush, he saw all lineages as disconnected 
strands that were all climbing up their own ladders towards higher sophisti- 
cation (Larson 2006, 42; Waters 2009, 123; Morvillo 2010, 146). Thus, at 
any given moment in time, some species were at an early stage (and therefore 
historically younger). In contrast, others were much more developed, older, 
and thus at a much higher level in their ladder-like progression (Shanahan 
2004, 14-17). This implied no such thing as the extinction of species (see 
the comparison between Lamarckian evolution and Darwinian evolution in 
Figure 1.10). The fossils that were being discovered were of individuals of 
particular species but did this not imply that species were dying out (Bowler 
2009, 89).18 These ideas collectively came to be known as Lamarckism. 


Charles Darwin 


Darwin has a fascinating biography, and many accounts have looked into 
his works, historical setting, and possible influences to suggest how he 
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Figure 1.10 This contains two images which illustrate the differences between Lamarckian evolution and (Neo-)Darwinian evolution. 
Lamarckian has independent strands of evolutionary pathways, i.e. separated ladders with a progression. By contrast, (Neo-) 
Darwinian evolution has interconnected evolutionary pathways like a bush. 
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arrived at this theory (Spencer 2009; Johnson 2015). This is a vast corpus 
and will not be entertained here. This section aims to primarily unpack 
what made Darwin’s proposal unique in his time. 

In 1859, Charles Darwin (d. 1882) published his outstanding book, On 
the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, or the Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life (hereon referred to as On the 
Origins of Species). There are three key things about his perspective that 
need to be highlighted. First, what made Darwin’s proposal unique was 
his emphasis on natural selection. He took inspiration from artificial selec- 
tion utilised by farmers (Larson 2006, 69; Waters 2009, 124). Artificial 
selection, also known as selective breeding, is the process whereby humans 
select which animals or plants they want to breed to induce a particular 
kind of trait in the offspring. As a simple example, horse breeders may 
want to focus on getting speedy male horses to mate with speedy female 
horses to have foals (baby horses) which will more likely have that trait. So, 
in this case, humans are actively interfering with the mating process for an 
intended outcome. Darwin took this idea but transposed it (analogically) to 
nature (Largent 2009). Since each environment has its own particularities, 
the individual organisms and species that were likely to survive were the 
ones best adapted to their localities. This should be understood as two con- 
nected principles. There is on the hand the requirement of species adapting 
to the environment itself. So, for example, animals with really thick fur 
that cannot get rid of heat quickly may die out in a scorching hot desert. 
Then there is the other component where species have to compete over the 
limited number of available resources in the environment they are situ- 
ated in (Larson 2006, 85). In this compounded understanding of survival, 
nature was “selecting” which species got to succeed, which is where we get 
the term natural selection from. It is Darwin’s stress on evolution being 
driven by natural selection that is referred to as Darwinism” (which will 
be contrasted with Neo-Darwinism shortly). 

Second, since Darwin didn’t know about genetics, he speculated about 
how the daughter generation inherited traits from the parent generation. 
The theory he came up with was known as pangenesis (Endersby 2009, 
82-86). To keep things simple, this theory relied on a basic idea that all 
the organisms in the body were shedding small entities called gemmules, 
which made their way to the parents’ sex cells. Gemmules insured that 
the offspring would then inherit the traits which were in the parents. This 
theory had two implications. First, this theory had some alignment with 
Lamarckism, particularly the inheritance of acquired characteristics and 
the law of use and disuse (Larson 2006, 86).?! Consider a parent who was 
very slender in his younger age and then got muscular over time. If he had 
kids in the early period, then his children would also inherit that slenderness. 
But if he had children in his muscular days, then his kids would be so too. 
This is important to point out because it shows that Darwin’s theory was 
as speculative as Lamarckism when it came to the question of inheritance.” 
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Second, this theory implied something known as blended inheritance. The 
mother and father’s gemmules would have to combine and thus blend into 
some kind of average (like mixing colours), which would then be passed 
on in the offspring. As a crude example, offspring of parents with different 
hair colours would have an intermediate shade. However, some traits, e.g. 
gender, were exceptions and did not blend (Bowler 2009, 199). Regardless, 
this was problematic because it entailed that traits would eventually dilute 
over several offspring successions, but this ran counter to experience and 
experimentation, which led to its eventual rejection (Morvillo 2010, 152). 

Finally, Darwin knew that his theory was circumstantial given the then 
available evidence (Lustig 2009). His theory required that evolution was 
a long and gradual process. But the physics known at the time made this 
somewhat difficult to accept (Larson 2006, 120). The prominent Lord 
Kelvin, one of the most celebrated physicists at the time, calculated that the 
earth could not be more than a maximum value of 500 million years old 
with a likely age of 200 million years (Hattiangadi 1971, 505). This was 
not enough time to give Darwin’s theory traction, which is something he 
himself acknowledged (Hattiangadi 1971, 506). Also, it wasn’t always clear 
how sufficient the fossil record really was to justify his theory (Shanahan 
2004, 247-282; Herbert and Norman 2009).?° If evolution is a gradual 
process, then there should be several intermediate fossils that display a 
steady development of the history of life. Since these were lacking, the fos- 
sil record had “missing links,” i.e. remained gappy, and thus was open to 
other interpretations (Larson 2006, 125; Rogers 2011, 5; Berry 2012, 26). 


Neo-Darwinism 


The reception of Darwin’s ideas was mixed. Some were heavily against his 
theory, while others were much more open to it (Larson 2006, 177-218; 
Bowler 2009, 177-273; Brooke 2012). Regardless of the individuals and 
movements on the spectrum, what is important for this section is to note 
how Darwinism eventually crystallised into evolutionary orthodoxy. The 
scientific issues with Darwin’s theory were raised earlier. There were also 
some theo-philosophical problems that contributed to the Darwinian par- 
adigm’s resistance. 

One of the biggest issues was teleology. If evolution, as described by 
Darwin, is true, and the process is fundamentally dependent on envi- 
ronmental pressures and inheritance, then it punctures the traditional 
understanding of a purposeful universe, which in turn raises questions 
for God’s providence (Berry 2012, 21-22). If survival value is contingent 
on the always fluctuating environments, the notion of a good adaptation 
versus a bad one was completely relative. A good adaptation or survival 
value one day may be completely useless or even detrimental on another 
day (Morvillo 2010, 153). The direction of evolution, then, is incredi- 
bly temperamental. Therefore, it is unsurprising that some perceived the 
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appearance of humans as a lucky accident in Darwin’s theory of evolution. 
This questioned God’s planning, specifically if He created humans and 
this universe for a particular reason. It was for this reason that revised ver- 
sions of Lamarckism, which were identified as Neo-Lamarckism,** were 
seen as better perspectives because of the law of use and disuse through 
which biological entities at least had some control in their lifetimes to 
adapt (Bowler 1988, 200-201; Bowler 2009, 236-247).25 As stated by 
Bowler (2009, 367): 


One of the most emotionally compelling arguments used by the 
neo-Lamarckians of the late nineteenth century was the claim that 
Darwinism was a mechanistic theory which reduced living things to 
puppets driven by heredity. The selection theory made life into a game 
of Russian roulette, where life or death was predetermined by the genes 
one inherited. The individual could do nothing to mitigate bad hered- 
ity. Lamarckism, in contrast, allowed the individual to choose a new 
habit when faced with an environmental challenge and shape the whole 
future course of evolution. 


Second, natural selection questioned God’s omnibenevolence. Scientists 
estimate that 99% of all species that ever lived are now extinct (Urry et al. 
2016, 472). Why would a caring and loving God create such a process in 
which suffering and extinction of species are systematically inherent? It is 
too cruel of an operation befitting of an omnibenevolent God, which is why 
it was (and still is) a challenging conclusion to swallow for some (Larson 
2006, 90-93). 

Third, if humans are a product of evolution, then the notion of human 
uniqueness comes in to question (Bowler 2009, 207-223). Humans were 
thought to be categorically distinct to other entities similar to us in appear- 
ance, e.g. apes. But if evolution is true, then humans and apes are only 
different as a matter of degree not of kind (Moore 1981, 156; Larson 2006, 
97-99). The particular implications Darwin’s ideas had for humans’ cog- 
nitive apparatus was a grave concern (Larson 2006, 95). If humans are 
nothing but the products of natural selection and random mutation that are 
geared for survival, it raises the concern of how humans can trust their own 
convictions (Brooke 2009, 397). As stated by Darwin (1881): 


But then with me the horrid doubt always arises whether the convic- 
tions of man’s mind, which has been developed from the mind of the 
lower animals, are of any value or at all trustworthy. Would any one 
trust in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if there are any convictions 
in such a mind? 


Related to human uniqueness was the problem of morality. If evolution was 
all about “survival of the fittest,” — a term that was not invented by Darwin 
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but by Herbert Spencer (Larson 2006, 72) — then objective morality could 
be undermined (Larson 2006, 95). If survival instincts primarily drove our 
ancestors, then anything can be justified as being necessary for survival, 
including killing off the old, the disabled, and the poor. It is in this regard that 
evolution is linked to ideas like eugenics, communism, and capitalism, among 
others (Moore 1981, 153-173; Larson 2006, 70; Bowler 2015, 153-170). 
Another related problem is what we mean by “natural.” If instincts are part 
and parcel of human nature as prescribed by evolution, then even things 
that are traditionally considered to be taboo or vices like prostitution, gam- 
bling, gluttony, drinking, and others could equally be considered part of 
our biological makeup (Morvillo 2010, 155; Huskinson 2020, 108-111). 
These are some of the perplexing issues surrounding human uniqueness and 
dignity when situated in an evolutionary context. 

Despite scientific and theo-philosophical hurdles, some of which still are 
debated today, it was ultimately the science that paved the way for Darwin’s 
paradigm getting accepted as evolutionary orthodoxy (Bowler 1983). With 
the resurfacing of Mendelian genetics in the 1930s and onwards, the ques- 
tion of inheritance was resolved (Bowler 1983; Bowler 1988, 105-130; 
Larson 2006, 153-174; Bowler 2015).2° The conjunction of Mendelian 
genetics and Darwin’s paradigm of natural selection came to be identified 
as Neo-Darwinism or the Modern Synthesis, thereafter being recognised 
as a gene-centred narrative (Larson 2006, 221-243; Walsh and Huneman 
2017, 4).?” The fossil record was also advancing and filling in the missing 
gaps that weren’t available in Darwin’s lifetime. Moreover, Darwin’s world- 
view implied that not all evolutionary pathways continued until the present 
time. Some pathways had dead-ends which led to extinctions, unlike the 
Lamarckian perspective. The fossil record findings eventually favoured the 
Neo-Darwinian narrative (Larson 2006, 133-150). Finally, after the dis- 
covery of radioactivity, the age of the earth was pushed further than Lord 
Kelvin’s estimates to around 4.6 billion years. All of these findings (and 
others) eventually eliminated the competing theories at the time and finally 
allowed Neo-Darwinism to take centre-stage as the best explanation for 
the accumulating evidence. 


Contemporary debates 


Despite the given success story of Neo-Darwinism, the scientific establish- 
ment has recently started to question it (Larson 2006, 267-286; Pigliucci 
and Miiller 2010; Fodor and Piatelli-Palmarini 2011; Jablonka and Lamb 
2014; Laland et al. 2014; Marshall 2015; Walsh and Huneman 2017; Uller 
and Laland 2019). The main problem seems to be with how much focus 
is given to the gene-centric narrative. As put by Laland et al. (2014, 162): 


In our view, this ‘gene-centric’ focus fails to capture the full gamut of 
processes that direct evolution. Missing pieces include how physical 
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development influences the generation of variation (developmental 
bias); how the environment directly shapes organisms’ traits (plas- 
ticity); how organisms modify environments (niche construction); and 
how organisms transmit more than genes across generations (extra- 
genetic inheritance). 


In other words, it seems that other mechanisms need to be considered, as 
having a gene-oriented process doesn’t necessarily capture all the things 
that scientists expect evolution to be able to explain. Recall, the Neo- 
Darwinian paradigm stresses natural selection and random mutation as 
the primary mechanisms of evolutionary processes. Critics argue that 
there needs to be an acknowledgement of other causal factors, which, if 
permitted, require a deeper explanation as to how to they all relate one 
another as drivers of evolution. This new revision of Neo-Darwinism 
or Modern Synthesis has been referred to as the Extended Evolutionary 
Synthesis. Understandably, advocates of the Neo-Darwinian paradigm 
remain unconvinced (Wray et al. 2014). For the purposes of this section, 
it is irrelevant to look into the specifics of this debate. The fundamental 
point that needs to be drawn from these advances is that there is now 
a healthy examination amongst scientists specifically about evolution’s 
causal mechanics. Accordingly, the distinction between the following two 
questions needs to be kept in mind: 


1 Whether evolution occurred? 
2 How does evolution occur? 


Advocates of Neo-Darwinism and the other scientific alternatives aren’t 
debating over the first question, but have differing opinions over the second 
one (Rogers 2011, 3). In other words, most biologists hold onto common 
ancestry (Glansdorff et al. 2008; Koonin and Wolf 2010; Theobald 2010).”° 
So what is being called into question is the Neo-Darwinian paradigm and 
not evolution as a whole. It is important to point this out for two reasons. 
Some critics take any form of dissension amongst biologists to suggest that 
the entire edifice of evolution has been dismantled. This is simply untrue. 
Evolution is a multi-propositional theory, and so care needs to be taken 
in acknowledging what the disagreement seems to be on (Huskinson 2020, 
149-151). As pointed out earlier, the point of contention is over the causal 
mechanics of evolution, not common ancestry. This distinction ties in with 
the second point. Some theists find evolution problematic because they see 
it conflicting with Adam and Eve’s creation account mentioned in scrip- 
ture, which has traditionally been understood as the first parentless cou- 
ple of humankind. Therefore, whatever the outcome of the current debates 
over the nature of evolutionary causation, an important scriptural tension 
remains.*? 
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To summarise, the theory of evolution has come a long way. Darwin’s ini- 
tial conception of evolution faced a lot of resistance. However, once it was 
merged with Mendelian genetics, and was supported with other accumulat- 
ing evidence, it was able to surpass the then available alternative paradigms. 
This advancement came to be known as Neo-Darwinism. However, while 
Neo-Darwinism stands today as the main framework for understanding 
evolution, evolutionary biologists have raised questions over the efficacy of 
its causal mechanics. The outcome of the debate is currently uncertain, but 
this does not undermine the validity of evolution as a whole, i.e. deep time 
and common ancestry. 


The criticisms of evolution and their evaluation 


This section briefly reviews some of the main objections which critics of 
evolutions point out. Some of these are scientific, while others are philo- 
sophical/theological in nature. The responses to the latter kind may at times 
be short because they will be expanded on in later chapters. Furthermore, 
these are independent objections. So, one may read them in any order. Also, 
at times specific references are made to certain Muslim figures who make 
some of these claims. This is done intentionally. Readers familiar with the 
discourse will easily recognise these claims in the writings of Christian 
creationists (and apologists). The aim with the exclusive focus on Muslim 
thinkers is to showcase how some of the claims prevalent in Christian 
circles are equally available in Muslim circles. For the present purposes, 
these individuals will be mentioned in passing, but they will be discussed 
in detail in Chapter 4. 


Objection 1 - evolution is just a theory 


A common charge against evolution is the claim that it is “just a theory.” 
Well-known preachers like Zakir Naik have been known to make such 
statements (Samuel and Rozario 2010, 428; Gardner et al. 2018, 383); such 
utterances unfortunately only illustrate a poor understanding of science 
(and the philosophy of science). 

It is acommonplace in science to find colloquial terms as was seen earlier 
where we distinguished the colloquial concept of evolution with the scien- 
tific one. Similarly, there is a distinction between the colloquial and sci- 
entific understanding of the term “theory.” In a colloquial sense, it means 
conjecture or a guess. Rightfully so, it gives the impression of mere plausi- 
bility or an opinion that may not be substantiated at a given moment. For 
instance, imagine a group of friends, none of whom are historians, talking 
about a particular war in the past. One person says, “it is my theory that 
the war happened because of x” where x can be a reason or several reasons. 
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Being a non-historian, that individual’s theory may or may not be credible 
but is presented as a possible explanation, a guess at best. We experience 
such conversations daily. However, in science, the word “theory” means 
something entirely different. 

The following is a very crude sketch of what science looks like in prac- 
tice but is sufficient to make the point. For a start, science needs facts or 
data to make claims. Without data, scientists cannot guess what’s going 
on with the phenomena they are interested in. So once data is acquired, 
scientists start creating hypotheses. After a hypothesis is further reified 
through experimentation, scientists begin to develop laws in mathematical 
form to encapsulate an equation. Once those laws are understood, can be 
explained, and have been substantially tested, only then does it becomes a 
scientific theory (Scott 2009, 11-14). A scientific theory is a model that best 
explains the facts and makes testable predictions. If it continues to align 
with newly discovered facts and continues to make predictions that come 
true, it remains a valid theory. In other words, a valid theory is the highest 
level of substantiation you can get in science. The colloquial understand- 
ing of theory best aligns with the hypothesising stage but in no shape or 
form does it correlate to the scientific understanding of theory. Thus, it is 
a categorical error to claim that evolution is “just a theory,” and therefore 
erroneous if used to dismiss evolution. 


Objection 2 - evolution isn’t falsifiable 


A common objection which is usually thrown around is how evolution is 
an irrefutable theory as it insulates itself from any criticism. The claim is 
that evolution is not scientific because it is not falsifiable, a notion which 
is considered the hallmark of a scientific theory that was popularised by 
the eminent philosopher of science, Karl Popper. So, before we can discuss 
whether evolution is falsifiable, let us take a short but helpful detour on 
what we mean by the term to gather some precision. 

Popper explains falsification by comparing three theories: Sigmund 
Freud’s psychoanalytic theory, Alfred Adler’s psychoanalytic theory, and 
Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity. For Popper, the first two ideas are 
unscientific while the last one is a credible scientific theory. His reasoning is 
as follows. Freud’s and Adler’s psychoanalytical theories are so broad that 
they become self-validating. This means that any data considered under 
either theory somehow ends up supporting the theory, even when there 
are contradictory data points. Consider two polar opposite cases. The first 
when a man intentionally drowns a child and the second when a man sac- 
rifices himself (and thus drowns) helps save a child. Both of these can be 
explained through Freud’s and Adler’s psychoanalytical theories (Popper 
2002, 43-77). How so? Under Freud’s understanding, the first case is an 
example of repression, and the latter is an example of sublimation (terms 
that are specific to Freud’s framework). Adler’s psychoanalytic framework 
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can also equally explain both scenarios. For Adler, everything is prem- 
ised on going beyond one’s inferiority complexes to reach a superior state. 
Accordingly, the man in the first case wanted to drown the child to prove 
himself that he can commit the crime while the man in the second case 
wanted to prove himself that he was brave enough to save the child. The 
point here is that both theories can absorb data points which lead to per- 
petual self-validation. By contrast, Popper felt that Einstein’s theory of rel- 
ativity was different. Without getting caught up in the details, Einstein’s 
general theory of relativity made a simple prediction: light bends around 
heavy celestial objects like the sun. If so, this could be tested, and this is 
exactly what happened in 1919 when it was found that light does indeed 
bend around celestial bodies. The difference between Einstein’s theory and 
Freud and Adler’s psychoanalytical theories was that it was open to being 
wrong and didn’t absorb everything that was thrown at it. This is what 
Popper identified as being falsifiable (Popper 2002, 57-73). 

Now that we’ve unpacked what the term means, we can determine whether 
evolution is falsifiable or not. Given the science of evolution that was cov- 
ered earlier, evolution is absolutely falsifiable (Isaak 2007, 21). One example 
could be to find a complex species in a stratum within which it shouldn’t 
exist. To make this clearer, the theory of evolution states that as we progress 
in time, the complexity and biodiversity of the species generally increase. In 
other words, the fossils we expect to find in older strata should be simpler 
than the ones in more recent strata. The theory of evolution could be refuted 
when an advanced species expected to be in a later time period, i.e. earlier 
stratum, is found in an older stratum. Put simply, finding a rabbit before the 
Cambrian explosion (see the 550 mya ago mark in Figure 1.2) — an event in 
history where there was a sudden appearance of complex organisms which 
weren’t seen before — could be a game-changer (Pigliucci 2002, 216-231; 
Sober and Elgin 2017, 46).°° Or finding out the gene sequences doesn’t 
match up with our predictions. These are some examples which could have 
easily falsified evolution as a theory. Thus, claiming that evolution isn’t fal- 
sifiable and therefore unscientific is completely mistaken. 

Concerning this point, it might also help clarify Popper’s own stance on 
evolution since he is used as a reference criticise evolution (Bakar 1984; 
Sonleitner 1986; Ibrahim and Baharuddin 2014). Indeed, Popper did at 
one point remark on evolution’s scientific status (quoted from Sonleitner 
1986, 11): “I have come to the conclusion that Darwinism is not a testa- 
ble scientific theory, but a metaphysical research programme — a possible 
framework for testable scientific theories.” However, he very clearly with- 
drew from his stance later on (quoted from Sonleitner 1986, 11): “I have 
changed my mind about the testability and logical status of the theory of 
natural selection; and I am glad to have an opportunity to make a recanta- 
tion ...” So even if Popper is being used a reference for rejecting evolution, 
i.e. an argument form authority, then this is mistaken because Popper him- 
self eventually agreed that evolution is indeed falsifiable.*! 
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Objection 3 — the fossil record is gappy 


Nuh Ha Mim Keller (2011), a prominent theologian, argues that the fos- 
sil is gappy, and because of this, it can be interpreted many other ways. 
Accordingly, each interpretation is only probable at best and never certain. 
The first problem with Keller’s scientific contentions has to do with the 
probability associated with the evidence. Keller wouldn’t be wrong to think 
this way. Scientists recognise that the fossil record is necessarily incom- 
plete and even explain why this is the case. Bone and tissue preservation 
can occur in a very limited number of conditions, so even if any initial 
biological specimens are buried or fossilised, they could have eventually 
eroded or decomposed (Berra 1990, 31-51; Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 2017, 
432-435). Moreover, from the samples we find, the amount we obtain in 
their fully-fledged form is somewhat rare. Usually, parts of the biological 
specimens are found, e.g. finger bones, which further limits the kind of data 
we can get from the fossil record (Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 2017, 435). So, 
the gaps in the fossil record are not surprising for scientists and instead 
have scientific reasons for their existence (Padian and Angielczyk 2007). 
Despite the difficulties and complexities associated with the fossil record, 
scientists have still been able to obtain an overwhelmingly large number of 
fossils which were unknown before. Examples include the ones we reviewed 
earlier, e.g. Pakicetus and Tiktaalik (Rogers 2011, 18-25). 

The second issue with Keller’s scientific disputations against evolution is 
his lack of awareness of the other sources of evidence which support the 
theory of evolution. While the fossil record on its own could be considered 
uncertain if interpreted in isolation, there are independent lines of evidence 
which corroborate the theory of evolution (van den Brink et al. 2017, 463). 
Evolution is now supported by genetics, biogeography, homology and many 
other distinctive fields (Morvillo 2010, 185-210; Rogers 2011; Futuyma 
and Kirkpatrick 2017). Independent sources of evidence lead to the same 
conclusion, i.e. consilience of induction, gives us strong epistemic support 
that evolution is true.*? 


Objection 4 - scientists disagree about evolution 


This claim rests on the observation that scientists disagree over some of 
the principles and/or evidence of evolution, which, apparently, demon- 
strates that the theory is in crisis. As shown before, evolutionists (and 
philosophers of biology) wholeheartedly acknowledge various other issues 
with the science of evolution. For instance, scientists still have different 
conceptions of what it means to be a species. While it seems trivial, this 
can seem like a major problem because one needs a robust definition to 
understand when speciation has occurred (Mayr 1991, 26-34; Ershefsky 
2017). Another example is the gene comparison problem between chim- 
panzees and humans. Since the chromosomes of chimpanzees are longer, 
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it is somewhat difficult to assess which parts can be correlated with the 
human chromosome. In short, classifying the chromosomes to make a 
case for genetic similarity non-arbitrarily is an issue (Marks 2002, 23-50; 
Castle 2017). These and a host of other issues are known by the experts 
and are discussed extensively (Sober 2006; Gee 2013; Thompson and 
Walsh 2017). 

However, what needs to be acknowledged is that science, like most disci- 
plines, never comes with complete answers, and it will always be a work in 
progress. Critics treat these as opportunities to reject evolution while scien- 
tists see these as prospects for further investigation. With this categorical 
misalignment between the two, scientific debates problematically become 
religio-political ammunition. As observed by Bowler (2009, 348): 


To the critics outside the scientific community, these disagreements are 
heaven-sent. For them, the failure of the synthesis to impose a lasting 
consensus reveals the weakness of its claim to offer a truly scientific 
account of the development of life. Most scientists see the debates as a 
sign of vitality indicating that they are still grappling with significant 
issues and trying to resolve their differences. But to anyone not actively 
engaged in scientific research, an admission that theories cannot be 
immediately verified looks like a sign of weakness. Religious think- 
ers, convinced that God created the world directly in its modern form, 
exploit any sign of dissent among scientists as evidence that the materi- 
alistic worldview has major flaws. 


Dissensions amongst scientists indicate that perhaps things need to be 
mulled over and further work needs doing. But drawing strong conclusions 
(particularly religious ones) on tentative and pocketed scientific disagree- 
ments will not help anyone in this discourse. At best, one should remain 
agnostic about the outcome because what is disagreed over today may result 
in a concrete response tomorrow (or not). Accordingly, critics of evolution 
have nothing to celebrate about over these disagreements.** 


Objection 5 — evolution can’t explain the origin of life 


This is a common objection against the theory of evolution. There are a few 
problems with this argument. Many conjectures have been proposed that 
seek to illustrate how life originated from basic inert matter. While scientists 
have tried to speculate the possible conditions and mechanisms for the ori- 
gins of life, the science behind this remains speculative (Walker 2017; Kitadai 
and Maruyama 2018; Maruyama et al. 2019; Schreiber and Mayer 2020). 
However, this shouldn’t be taken to suggest that an adequate explanation 
will never come to fruition (Lazcano 2007; Ruse 2008, 52-71). History is 
indicative of how what was once thought to be scientifically impossible is 
now in the realm of plausibility, e.g. sending a man to the moon. 
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However, let’s say that scientists did eventually successfully come up 
with a scientifically plausible scenario through which life originates. Why 
would this be problematic? Some may see this to be an issue because it 
makes God (even more) unnecessary in the process. The problem with this 
line of reasoning is that it presumes nature (or science) and God are com- 
peting explanations for life’s origins, which would be problematic from 
an Islamic perspective. The distinction between primary and secondary 
causation will help here (Pope 2007; Rieppel 2011, 47, 52). A scientific 
explanation attempts to understand how nature operates (secondary causa- 
tion), which is always directed and sustained by God (primary causation). 
To collapse the distinction between these two results in treating God and 
nature (or science) as competitors, which results in the God of the gaps 
narrative (Pennock 2007). This is the idea that natural phenomena that 
were once believed to be explained by God are now replaced by scientific 
explanations. So God is receding as our science progresses. In short, God is 
only useful when we have gaps in our knowledge, but once those are filled, 
God is removed from the equations. This is a problematic perspective, and 
we shall see this issue in more detail in Chapter 6. 

Much more importantly, however, this is a completely misplaced objec- 
tion. Care needs to be taken in distinguishing between the origin of life and 
the origin of species. The former attempts to explain how life started while 
the latter explains how species exist (Rau 2012, 82-152). Evolution only 
addresses the latter (hence the name of Darwin’s book, On the Origins of 
Species). Evolution is the scientific explanation of the origin of species. It 
is only viable given that life has started but it in of itself makes no claims 
about how life started. To be clear, evolution as an explanation of the ori- 
gins of species logically relies on a credible explanation of the origins of 
life, but it doesn’t govern it. Thus, to critique evolution because it doesn’t 
explain how life started is a misdirected criticism of evolution. 


Objection 6 — evolution is random which undermines 
God’s omnipotence and omniscience 


As we saw earlier, since the mutations in the genes are unpredictable — they 
can be either positive, negative or neutral — this potentially undermines a 
teleological worldview. As it says in the Qur’an (51:56), “I created jinn and 
mankind only to worship Me” This verse is obvious in stating the purpose 
of man which is to worship God. If evolution is inherently random, then it 
could be claimed that humans are a lucky production, i.e. humans weren’t 
necessarily a product of evolution. Stephen Jay Gould’s statement implies 
that all organisms that we know, humans included, are not guaranteed to 
come into existence if we rewind the tape of life,. This makes for an uncom- 
fortable perspective because of two reasons. One is metaphysical and the 
other is scriptural. Metaphysically, it could suggest that God operates in a 
trial by error basis, i.e. He is experimenting with his creation and doesn’t 
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seem to know what he is doing. This kind of deity seems dumb and not 
befitting of the omnipresent and omniscient God which Muslims generally 
believe in. Scripturally, it seems to go against the quoted verse indirectly if 
not directly. 

Two things can be said about this. First, scientifically speaking, some 
advocates claim the course of evolution isn’t really as open-ended as Gould 
seems to suggest. Several developments suggest physical and biological con- 
straints that automatically limit what kind of traits can (eventually) come 
to exist (McGhee 2008). Convergent evolution, which is when a trait is 
produced through evolution in multiple evolutionary pathways, seems to 
be commonplace. As an example, if the tape of life were to rewind, we 
would inevitably see some form of eyes (be they primitive or advanced) to 
come about. In fact, in our own evolutionary history, eyes have been found 
throughout evolution in different strands independent of one another, 
showing its inevitability (Morris 2003, 147-196). This, of course, is but one 
example, and there are many more in the literature (Morris 2003, 283-310; 
McGhee 2011). Whether this suggests that teleology is made more appar- 
ent, however, is debatable (Morris 2008). 

Second, let us assume for the sake of the argument that convergent evo- 
lution is invalid. Even in such a scenario, the aforementioned worries aren’t 
cogent. Having a probabilistic or chance-like operation in the universe 
doesn’t entail God doesn’t know what He is doing, nor does it undermine 
divine planning. It is perfectly within God’s powers to create a universe 
which works stochastically that needn’t negate God’s omniscience nor His 
omnipotence. To think that it does is only a false imposition of a human 
vantage point onto God, which is inherently problematic. These and other 
issues related to randomness will be looked into in Chapter 6. 


Objection 7 — evolution is naturalistic and atheistic 


Harun Yahya (2006), which is the pen name of Adnan Oktar, a famous 
Turkish apologist who has made debunking evolution his life’s mission, 
argues that evolution is naturalistic and atheistic. The notion that evolution 
is naturalistic is problematic because in Islamic thought there is the concep- 
tion of supernatural agency and forces such as God and angels. If evolution 
is considered an exhaustive explanation, it eliminates God’s integration in 
the overall perspective, which then ends up becoming a godless enterprise. 
Three things can be said of this. 

As a start, not only are such claims untrue, but they display a lack of 
understanding of what it means to be a scientific theory. Scientific the- 
ories uncover and explain the laws of nature or regularities which are 
identifiable in the universe. From an Islamic viewpoint, these observable 
regularities are instilled and sustained by God (Malik 2019). So, on a 
fundamental level, how we come to identify a scientific theory to equate 
to godlessness is an immediate problem. Muslims have generally had no 
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problem doing science because they understood it as unveiling how God 
runs the universe. 

It is also important to note how evolution is almost exclusively criticised 
with the charge of naturalism and atheism. Simultaneously, the notion 
of atoms, quarks, chemical reactions, gravity, forces and other scientific 
phenomena remain somewhat unscathed. If one wants to deny evolution 
with this line of argument, then they should equally deny the technological 
products that rely on scientific laws too, e.g. laptops, phones, and the inter- 
net, among others. Consider the following comment by Robert Pennock 
(1999, 333) in which he criticises Philip Johnson, a well-known critic of 
evolution, that highlights this double standard: 


Evolutionary theory is naturalistic in just the same way that all sci- 
entific theories are, in that they proceed without any appeal to any 
supernatural entities or powers. Given that this is true of science gen- 
erally, why should evolution be any special worry to the theist? If it is 
science’s naturalistic methodology that is inherently problematic, then 
Johnson should be equally worried about chemistry and meteorology 
and electrical engineering. He should also be concerned about auto- 
mobile mechanics, for this field too proceeds under the naturalistic 
assumption that God does not intervene in the workings of the motor. 
But surely no one thinks that these naturalistic sciences imply that God 
does not exist. 


Finally, an important distinction that can help this particular worry is phil- 
osophical naturalism (PN) and methodological naturalism (MN). PN is 
a metaphysical position that states that nature is all there is while MN is 
a position that defines epistemic limits and praxis of science. It can only 
understand the natural world while remaining silent on the existence of 
supernatural agencies. Theists can then comfortably adopt MN and treat 
evolution as a descriptive account of how nature works to create different 
species without negating the underlying orchestration that can be attrib- 
uted to God.*4 More will be discussed on the distinction between PN and 
MN in Chapter 6. 


Objection 8 — evolution undermines morality 


This objection was seen as a problem in Darwin’s time and resurfaces today 
with critics like Harun Yahya. There are two worries with morality in the 
context of evolution. The first worry is that morality depends on nature 
and may have some force as to what a natural behaviour is even though it 
may seem odd to us. So, if things like incest have some kind of evolutionary 
basis - say our ancestors practised this — then it may lend to some kind of 
justification as to why it may be deemed as appropriate. The second worry 
associated with morality is that under an evolutionary framework moral- 
ity loses its objectivity. The idea here is that if life was to be replayed then 
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what we consider to be moral principles, e.g. not lying, may not turn out 
to be true (given the different evolutionary pressures that may have arisen). 
Therefore, moral principles are completely contingent on life’s history, and 
thus aren’t set in stone (Ruse 2008, 202-207). The discussion of evolution 
and ethics will be discussed in detail in Chapter 8. But in short, the the- 
ological framework espoused in this work entails that morality is entirely 
dependent on God’s will and not on the natural world. God reveals the 
moral code He wishes for us to follow through revelation. This also implies 
that there isn’t anything intrinsically objective about morality. The will of 
God determines entirely what is morally right and wrong, and He can des- 
ignate and define them as He so pleases. 


Objection 9 — Charles Darwin was an atheist 


A common way to refute an argument is by referring to the idea’s origins. 
The claim that is usually charged against evolution is that it came from 
an atheist, which in this case is Charles Darwin, and therefore Muslims 
should not adopt it. This is an example of what is known as the genetic 
fallacy. Just because an idea has a certain an origin that we disagree with 
doesn’t necessarily entail that what is being said is false. If dictators like 
Hitler, Stalin, or Mao (or even Satan if we want to push this example to 
the extreme) uttered the statement that two plus is equal to four, their per- 
sonal temperaments have no bearing on the truthfulness of what they are 
saying. Similarly, if Darwin was indeed an atheist and came up with the 
theory of evolution, his atheism has no bearing on what evinces the theory 
of evolution. 

Additionally, and more to the point, Darwin was not, in fact, an atheist, 
or at least not in the sense that critics claim him to be. Before he arrived 
at his conception of evolution, he was on track to getting ordained as a 
priest (Brooke 2009, 393; Osborn 2017, 26-28). He eventually lost some 
sense of religion and faith in God, but this doesn’t entail Darwin was an 
outright atheist (Bowler 2009, 146). Against the backdrop of the prevailing 
natural theology in his time, the loss of several family members, including 
his daughter Anne who he had a very personal connection with, and the 
implications of evolution being a merciless process, eventually made him 
lose belief in an omnibenevolent God (Brooke 2009, 396; Spencer 2009, 
100). Read charitably, Darwin had fluctuating thoughts but seemed to have 
been content as an agnostic (Brooke 2009, 394; Spencer 2009, 101). Critics 
who want to claim Darwin’s loss of faith as some kind of victory and basis 
for rejecting evolution are simply mistaken and misinformed. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we looked at the science of evolution, the history of the 
theory, and some criticisms that people usually raise against it. The theory 
of evolution, which Charles Darwin proposed it more than a 150 years 
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ago, stood the test of time with some modifications, and remains with us as 
the best explanation of our biodiversity. Darwin’s theory was merged with 
Mendelian genetics through developments in science and came to be known 
as Neo-Darwinism or the Modern Synthesis, and has since been the stand- 
ard interpretation of evolution. Neo-Darwinian rests on three principles: 


1 Deep time; 
2 Common ancestry; 
3 Natural selection and random mutation. 


Despite the success of Neo-Darwinian evolution, there are several scien- 
tific debates over the causal mechanics, i.e. the third principle. The critics 
have aptly referred to this potential revision of Neo-Darwinian evolution 
or Modern Synthesis as the Extended Evolutionary Synthesis. Regardless 
of whether the scientific establishment will take this up doesn’t undermine 
common ancestry, which entails that every biological entity, including 
Adam and Eve, had parents. Naturally, this will raise scriptural tensions 
for some people (as we shall see in Chapter 4). Finally, care needs to be 
taken in delineating the science of evolution with the other philosophical, 
historical, and socio-political concerns that unnecessarily cloud the under- 
standing of the theory. 


Notes 


1 When explaining the science of evolution, many textbooks refer to Charles 
Darwin, given that he was the founder of the theory. Some may notice that 
my reference to him in the first two sections are non-existent. This is done 
for two reasons. First, to avoid muddling the historical development of the 
theory with the science as it stands today. I prefer to keep the explanation of 
the science ahistorical. The third section, which covers the historical devel- 
opment, will make Darwin’s significance and contribution abundantly clear. 
Second, we are living at a time where our substantiation of evolution has 
far surpassed the time and conceptions of Darwin (who wrote on evolution 
nearly 150 years ago). Credit must be given and acknowledged where it is 
due, and Darwin does indeed deserve the title and fame people give him. 
However, relying on Darwin’s primary works to understand evolution in the 
twenty-first century is, in my opinion, obsolete. When looking at Darwin’s 
theory in hindsight as developed by him in his own time, we will come to see 
that it was incomplete. See Shanks (2007, 71-72) for similar observations. 

2 It is important to note that there are many layers between the genotype and 
the phenotype with increasing scale. When genotypes are expressed, there is a 
whole host of biological complexity taking place, which hasn’t been discussed 
here (Urry et al. 2016, 335-398). 

3 Nature also has examples of asexual production. One example is the dande- 
lion (Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 2017, 263). In such species, the genetic mate- 
rial is inherited from a single parent. 

4 Of course, this analogy should be taken with some caution. It precludes the 
possibility of mutation in the genetic material during the course of reproduc- 
tion, which is possible. 
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For a similar table, see Kampourakis (2020, 134). 

Recall from the beginning of this chapter, the difference between Darwinism 
and Neo-Darwinism will be made apparent in the history section. 

Also see convergent evolution, which is briefly discussed in one of the objec- 
tions in the last section (Morris 1998; Morris 2003; Urry et al. 2016, 479). 
It is important to stress that evolution has no direction and nor does it behave 
linearly. Some interpret evolution simplistically as a linear change in which 
species in a given time all evolve progressively towards a final goal. This is 
incorrect. Evolution doesn’t state that a species’ entire population will evolve 
but only some might, depending on genetic and environmental pressures. 
Evolution also isn’t goal oriented. The upcoming quote by Stephen Jay Gould 
should help better understand this point. 

That said, one should generally remain prudent with metaphors that convey 
scientific concepts (Bowler 2009, 12-13). 

This metaphor can also be straining. With new insights like horizontal gene 
transfer, one could argue that a better metaphor is the “web of life.” See 
Olendzenski and Gogarten (2009). 

As we shall in a later section, this isn’t entirely accurate. Some constraints 
limit what can and cannot be produced in the history of life through evolution. 
This should not be confused as a linear and temporal sequence from orangu- 
tans to humans. Instead, these are the end products of ancestry lines going 
through successive mutations. Keep Figure 1.5 in mind when reading the 
following. Orangutans and gorillas had a common ancestor, which resulted 
in certain genetic dissimilarities due to mutations. This is what is shown 
between the two chromosomes of orangutans and apes. A later ancestor of 
apes and chimpanzees went through something similar. An even later ances- 
tor of humans and chimpanzees follows suit, but with the two chromosomes 
being fused for the humans. We can see relative genetic similarities that are 
being carried over in time through which we can suggest orangutans, apes, 
chimpanzees, and humans as being linked by common ancestry. 

For specific references on human evolution, see Lewin and Foley (2004), 
Ayala and Cela-Conde (2017), and Delisle (2017). 

Moore (1981, 193-216) notes how such ideas were still influential until Dar- 
win’s time. 

This isn’t strictly true. Historically, the founder of genetics was Gregor Men- 
del (d. 1884), a Czech scientist who developed ideas about genetic inheritance 
(now known as Mendelian genetics) in the mid-nineteenth century. However, 
his work didn’t get much acknowledgement from the scientific community at 
the time. It was only resurfaced later on in the early decades of the twentieth 
century and was acknowledged to be an important contribution, particularly 
in the context of evolution (Bowler 2009, 260-268; Bowler 2015). 

As we will see shortly, this is one of the key differences between Darwinism 
and Neo-Darwinism. 

In the literature of evolution studies, this position is known as Orthogenesis. 
It should be stated that Lamarckism and Orthogenesis were two different 
frameworks which were competing with Darwinism. They had overlapping 
similarities but also had their respective differences (Bowler 1983). 
Historically, this was known as transmutation. Before Darwin, this was the 
general reference to evolution. See Eldredge (2008) and Galera (2016). 

To be historically accurate, Darwin was not alone in discovering this theory. 
He, in fact, co-founded the theory of evolution with Alfred Russel Wallace 
(d. 1913). I have intentionally avoided referring to Wallace in the main text to 
maintain ease of reading. Since this isn’t a historical work as such, and given 
Darwin’s almost exclusive association with evolution in the Islamic context, 
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my priority was simplicity. However, I believe that Wallace has been a some- 
what marginalised figure, and I don’t intend to further his absence from the 
discussion by ignoring him altogether. For the intrigued reader, I recommend 
Flannery (2018) as an excellent historical treatment of Wallace, where Darwin 
and Wallace agreed, and how they differed in their interpretations. 

As a point of caution, the term “Darwinism” has multiple connotations. His- 
torically, it is context-specific (Depew 2009, 326): “... one must constantly 
bear in mind that what the term ‘Darwinism’ means in a particular context is 
deeply affected by what it is contrasted with on that occasion: species fixity? 
common descent? inner drives? gradualism?” 

See Nei’s (2013, 2) observation of how this may have blurred the lines between 
Lamarckism and Darwinism: “If one accepts any form of inheritance of 
acquired characters as he [Darwin] did, the difference between the cause 
of variation and the result of natural selection necessarily becomes unclear. 
This is because the Lamarckian doctrine generates new heritable variations 
which are similar to the results of natural selection and the variations may 
be reverted to original characters when the environmental condition changes 
back to the original status ... This situation becomes worse if one accepts the 
blending inheritance to which Darwin subscribed.” 

Considered by some to be a refutation of Lamarckism, August Weisman, 
a well-known evolutionary biologist, famously cut several mice’s tails over 
several successive generations to show how latter offspring didn’t see develop 
loss nor shrinking of tails (Bowler 2009, 255). However, it is disputed how 
decisive this experiment really was (Gauthier 1990; Larson 2006, 123-124). 
Discovery of fossils leading up to humans and theories of human evolution 
was just beginning to develop at the time (Bowler 1986). 

When first conceived, Lamarckism fell out of favour with some academics 
for being too materialistic (Jenkins 2019, 107-195). However, in comparison 
to Darwin’s natural selection, reincarnations of Lamarckism, also known 
as Neo-Lamarckism, fared better because it provided a sense of order and 
direction in nature, which is why it gained renewed traction (Bowler 2009, 
236-238; Brooke 2012, 56). To be sure, Neo-Lamarckism carried other con- 
notations too. Moore (1981, 175) notes that individuals who minimised the 
role of natural selection were also called Neo-Lamarckians. 

There were other non-Darwinian and non-Lamarckian theories at the time 
(Bowler 2009, 207). 

Interesting to note is that Mendelian genetics wasn’t brought up to plug the 
holes in Darwin’s theory. It was initially thought to be an alternative par- 
adigm (Bowler 1983; Walsh and Huneman 2017, 3). However, scientists 
eventually realised that Mendelian genetics and Darwin’s theory was indeed 
compatible and overlapped (Bowler 2009, 266-273; Bowler 2015). 

For extensive readings on the Modern Synthesis, see Smocovitis (1996), and 
Mayr and Provine (1998). 

It is important to acknowledge the difference between logical dependence 
and evidential dependence. While common ancestry and causal mechanisms 
are logically independent propositions, they are evidentially connected. 
Hypothetically speaking, if no causal mechanics are warranted, it can lend to 
questioning the validity of common ancestry (Sober and Orzack 2003; van 
den Brink et al. 2017). 

I raise this point because Adam and Eve’s creation narrative is definitively one 
of the central concerns amongst Muslims as we shall see in Chapter 4. The 
only other possible implication that the evolutionary causation debate may 
have for Islamic thought is the inherent randomness in the process, at least 
as far as I can tell. Regardless, even if randomness is inherent in the process, 
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this poses no threat within the theological parameters adopted in this book, 
as will be seen in Chapter 6. 

However, even in such a scenario, it would not be inconceivable to think 
of a cataclysmic event where the stratum buckled causing buried fossils to 
be displaced from their original subterranean settings (assuming there is 
scientific evidence to back this up) (Isaak 2007, 133). Moreover, in such 
a scenario, one would have to find alternative explanations for the other 
evidence obtained from genetics, biogeography, homology, and other fields 
that point towards the same direction. For historical examples of similar 
scenarios, see Rudwick (1985), Rudwick (2010), and Montgomery (2012). 
To be sure, this is not to say that evolution is insulated from criticism but 
rather the evidence for evolution is so overwhelming that finding a single 
anomaly wouldn’t necessarily entail an immediate refutation of the entire 
theory. Evolution has significant epistemic inertia. Thus, one would have to 
revise a lot to account for all the available evidence that can’t be sweepingly 
forsaken for just a few anomalies as is common in science. For example, 
consider how Newtonian mechanics was unable to account for Uranus’s 
motion (Smith 1989; Ladyman 2002, 88). Rather than dropping Newton 
mechanics altogether, scientists suggested that another planet was perturb- 
ing Uranus’ trajectory, which was why their calculations were not aligning 
with the data. Upon further examination, Neptune, a planet unknown back 
then, was eventually discovered and explained the discrepancy they had 
with Uranus’ trajectory. 

For direction quotations, see Popper (1978). Critical perspectives on Popper’s 
understanding of evolution can be found with Stamos (1996) and Sober and 
Elgin (2017). 

As an analogue in Islamic theology, consider the field of hadiths. While the 
Qur'an is, Islamically speaking, believed to have been preserved without 
error (Qadhi 1999; Al-A‘zami 2003; Usmani 2007), the same cannot be said 
of hadiths (Siddiqui 2008; Brown 2011). This is why there is a whole inde- 
pendent discipline within which hadiths are analysed for their veracity and 
integrity. One principle within this domain is that if several transmission 
chains are individually weak but corroborate the same message, then the 
epistemic status of that hadith becomes stronger (Brown 2011, 92-95). This 
idea of corroboration is the same principle used to substantiate the theory of 
evolution. 

If Muslims are criticising evolution because of a mere difference of opin- 
ion, then it only opens problems for themselves. For instance, within Sunni 
Islamic discourse, there are different schools of jurisprudence — Hanafi, 
Hanbali, Maliki, Shafit — and creed — Ash‘arism, Maturidism, and Atharism 
(Jackson 2009; Abu Zahra 2012). At times there are pretty substantial dis- 
agreements between them. Given this point, if the objection of mere dis- 
agreement is applied on to Islamic discourse, it would entail that Islamic 
jurisprudence and creed are equally problematic. Since this isn’t a desirable 
conclusion, criticising evolution on the same grounds should seriously be 
reconsidered. 

Thus, theistic evolution — the thesis that God directed the evolutionary process — 
is a position that Muslims can happily occupy. To be clear, theistic evolution 
isn’t a scientific position. It is simply a position given to theists who adopt evolu- 
tion but know that it is orchestrated and directed by God. In the same spirit of 
Pennock’s aforementioned comment, I personally don’t see the necessity of this 
term because to be consistent we would equally need theistic physics, theistic 
electrical engineering, theistic chemistry, and so on. None of this is necessary. I 
am only using this is a term because of its prevalence in the literature. 
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2 Christian responses to evolution 


Introduction 


The theory of evolution was developed in a largely Christian context. 
Subsequently, when Charles Darwin first published his book, On the 
Origin of Species, in 1859, the most immediate reaction and longstanding 
engagement with the theory has been through Christian lenses. Since then, 
Christian thinkers have responded to it in many different ways, resulting 
in complicated historical trajectories that in turn has led to an incredi- 
bly heterogeneous religious, political, and social landscape in the contem- 
porary period (Livingstone 1984; Artigas et al. 2006; Numbers 2006; 
Bowler 2007; Livingstone 2008; Bowler 2009; McGrath 2011; Matthew 
2013; Livingstone 2014; Rios 2014; Kaden 2019; Houck 2020; Huskinson 
2020; Kemp 2020; Laats 2020; Matheison 2020). Some wholeheartedly 
accept(ed) evolution without deeming it to be theologically problematic, 
while others saw (and still see) several problems with it. This chapter briefly 
tries to capture the thoughts of four popular, predominant responses that 
have varying levels and kinds of (dis)agreements with evolution. These 
include young-earth creationism (YEC), old-earth creationism (OEC), 
intelligent design (ID), and theistic evolution (TE). To be sure, this is by 
no means an exhaustive review. These specific groups (and their respective 
representative thinkers) were chosen because of their clear dissimilarities, 
making it easier to contrast their intra-religious differences in this chapter, 
and for highlighting inter-religious similarities and differences when com- 
pared with Muslim perspectives in Chapters 3 and 4.! 

The structure of this chapter will review the groups in the aforemen- 
tioned order. Given the extensive amount of material on these responses 
(collectively and individually), this chapter should be treated only as a 
summary. Each position will be reviewed to the extent of presenting the 
core ideas. The strengths and weaknesses of each position will not be dis- 
cussed. Occasionally, an inter-group analysis does occur, but this is pri- 
marily done to sharpen the distinctions between the different positions. For 
convenience, the views being presented in this chapter are primarily, but 
not exhaustively, relying on the book, Four Views on Creation, Evolution, 
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and Intelligent Design. This book takes the leading scholars of each camp 
to present their positions alongside their critiques of the other positions 
followed by rejoinders. Accordingly, it makes for an excellent resource on 
Christian perspectives on evolution. 

The purpose of this chapter is primarily to understand how some 
Christians may have certain theological and philosophical reservations 
that may or may not have parallels in Islamic thought as we shall see in 
Chapters 3 and 4. 


Young-earth creationism (YEC) 


YEC is the least friendly position on evolution that one can get on the spec- 
trum. Advocates reject evolution primarily because they stress the Bible as the 
literal word of God, which conflicts with the evolutionary narrative. Once 
this conflict is established, they find evolution scientifically problematic and 
try to identify several holes in the theory (Nieminen et al. 2014). The initial 
ideas nucleated in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century 
with the rise of Christian fundamentalism, but gained significant traction 
after the publication of The Genesis Flood published by John Whitcomb 
and Henry Morris in 1961 (Numbers 2006; Trollinger and Trollinger 2018; 
Huskinson 2020). Currently, one of the leading voices of YEC is Ken Ham, 
an Australian advocate who moved to America and founded one of the 
largest institutions that promote YEC, Answers in Genesis (AiG). The fol- 
lowing is the position of YEC as presented by Ken Ham. 

To start with, Ham criticises evolution because of what the Bible informs 
its readers. Four main propositions are relevant to evolution: 


1 God created the universe in six literal 24-hour days? around 6,000- 
10,000 years ago; 

2 Noah’s flood was a year-long global event; 

3 God created all natural kinds without common ancestry; and 

4 Evolution problematises Adam’s fall and salvation through Jesus. 


The first proposition rests on the idea that Genesis is a historical account of 
how life started. As stated by Ham (2017a, 19), “Genesis 1-11 is history — 
not poetry, parable, prophetic vision, or mythology.” However, his inter- 
pretation clearly contradicts the evolutionary narrative. As discussed in 
Chapter 1, science informs us that the universe is around 14.6 billion years 
old. The earth was formed 4.6 bya with the earliest life forms existing 
3.5 bya (according to our latest findings). Modern humans themselves have 
arrived relatively late on the scene with estimates claiming around 200,000 
years ago. This is many magnitudes of difference between YEC and mod- 
ern science. Another point that supports the young-earth narrative is gene- 
alogical details. The Bible discusses genealogies from Adam to Abraham 
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in Genesis 5 and 11. The genealogy in itself is taken as a literal chronol- 
ogy used as further supporting evidence to indicate a young earth (Ham 
2017a, 23-24).3 

Noah’s flood contradicts science because it asserts a monumental large- 
scale geological event occurred that should have had clear empirically veri- 
fiable consequences, which we have now observed. According to YEC, the 
Bible informs the reader that Noah was instructed about a coming flood. 
So he was assigned with creating an ark big enough that could hold two of 
every species. Once built, the catastrophic event ensued in which all entities 
other than the ones on Noah’s ark were destroyed. Given this catastrophic 
flood, Ham (2017a, 29) supports this position with scientific data: 


Now what would we expect to find from this flood? As I often say, bil- 
lions of dead things, buried in rock layers, laid down by water, all over 
the earth. All the continents are covered with sedimentary rock layers 
containing billions of fossils, and we find marine creatures on the topic 
of our highest mountains, including Mt. Everest. 


In other words, given the flood as outlined in the Bible, finding several 
fossils is expected even in the highest peak point on earth, Mount Everest, 
because it was once covered in water. So the fossil record, which is usually 
taken as evidence for evolution, is being taken by YEC to corroborate their 
creationist narrative (Scott 2009, 69; Nieminen et al. 2014). 

The third proposition that YEC advocates claim is that God created 
all the kinds, i.e. the original forms, of all animals without any com- 
mon ancestry (Ham 2017a, 41). They admit God created these kinds with 
inbuilt potentialities so that there is tremendous room for biological diver- 
sity. For example, there can be many variations of cats, but this doesn’t 
entail common ancestry as suggested by evolution. Evolutionists, claim 
YEC, presuppose common ancestry rather than prove it, which is why 
there is a fundamental conflict between the Bible and the theory of evo- 
lution.* As stated on AiG’s website, “Dogs, for example, exhibit tremen- 
dous variety. Yet diverse breeds of dogs can produce offspring with each 
other — indicating that all dogs are of the same kind. Dogs will not inter- 
breed with cats, however, since they are a different kind” (Purdom 2010). 
Accordingly, YEC accepts microevolution but denies macroevolution. 

The final proposition requires us to look into the basic doctrines of 
Christian theology. The sin and fall of Adam is a significant point for 
Christian thought. It is widely held that Adam was made in the “image 
of God” (Imago Dei) which entails that he was morally upright, digni- 
fied, and free from weaknesses and disabilities like death (McGrath 2016, 
328-329). Thus, Adam was in perfect communion with God as he was in 
God’s grace. Furthermore, it is thought that the world was good before 
Adam and Eve’s sin, i.e. eating from the tree. This is an important point 
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because God created the world with goodness, and hence evil is not attrib- 
utable to him. As mentioned by Harris (2013, 132): 


... if there is only one God and this God is good, the creation must be 
good too, since such a God cannot be the source of evil. And the basic 
‘goodness’ of creation was enshrined as one of the foundational propo- 
sitions of the doctrine of creation. 


After the sin, however, two things happened. First, Adam and Eve fell from 
God’s grace. Second, the world became cursed and filled with pain, diffi- 
culty, and death as reflected in various passages in the Bible, e.g. farming 
becoming toilsome and childbirth becoming more painful for women (Ham 
2017a, 25).5 Because of Adam’s error, the whole world now errs and suf- 
fers, and humans are prone to committing sin, which they inherited from 
Adam and Eve. This is commonly known as the original sin. Accordingly, 
the world needed saving, and human sin needed removing. It is at this point 
that Jesus Christ becomes an important figure because he is the saviour 
who came to remove evil and sin from the world, and only he can do that 
because of his dual nature of simultaneously being God and man (McGrath 
2016, 246-269). However, while he died on the cross and assumed the bur- 
den of humanity’s sins, he could not complete his work as he didn’t remove 
all evil. This incompletion leads to the idea of Jesus’ second coming in the 
eschaton (McGrath 2016, 424-447). 

Given this very brief overview of the Christian understanding of Adam 
and Jesus’s role in the history of life, Christians face two problems on a 
very fundamental level if evolution is true. First, evil and suffering had 
existed long before humans arrived on earth, i.e. there was evil in the pre- 
fall creation. As mentioned in Chapter 1, scientists estimate that 99% of all 
species that ever existed have gone extinct. This problematises the fall and 
original sin (Harris 2013, 131-132; Ham 2017a, 24-25). Second, which 
is an extension of the first problem, the whole paradigm of Jesus’s role 
in Christian thought becomes questionable (Harris 2013, 132-133; Ham 
2017a, 26). If the account of Adam’s fall is false, i.e. not historically real, 
then the very necessity of Jesus and redemption becomes redundant. It is 
why Ham (2017a, 27) remarks: 


So, to accept millions of years of animal death, disease, and extinction 
as well as earthquakes, hurricanes, tornadoes, and tsunamis requires a 
conscious or unconscious rejection of (or superficial attention to or fail- 
ure to apply one’s orthodox belief in) the Bible’s clear teaching about 
the ‘very good’ pre-fall creation, the cosmic impact on the whole of cre- 
ation (not just mankind), and Christ’s redemptive work in the cosmos. 


Thus, from the perspective of YEC, it can be seen that evolution has a mas- 
sive impact not only on the hermeneutic details but also on a substantial 
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portion of the edifice that is central to Christianity. The trilemma of balanc- 
ing original sin, Jesus’ redemption, and evolution is fittingly summarised by 
Houck (2020, 5): “Denying original sin obscures the universal need for 
redemption. Affirming original sin and the Fall seems incompatible with 
evolution. And affirming original sin without a Fall seems to compromise 
the goodness of creation.” 

YEC also couple their narrative with non-Biblical claims against evolu- 
tion. These include philosophical charges, e.g. equating evolution to athe- 
ism and naturalism (Ham 2017a, 33); and identifying scientific problems 
with evolution, such as issues with dating procedures that scientists rely 
on to construct a timeline of life (Ham 2017a, 42). Collectively, given the 
worrying implications that evolution has for Christian thought, YEC is 
adamant on reading the Bible literally and rejecting evolution. For Ham 
(2017a, 44-45), in particular, it seems there is a question of authority 
between God’s word and science, with the latter slowly chipping away from 
orthodox Biblical positions resulting in Christians inclining towards unbe- 
lief (Huskinson 2020; Laats 2020). 


Old-earth creationism (OEC) 


As the name suggests, OEC has no problem with an old earth, which 
brings it into stark contrast with YEC. However, this is a big camp with 
several nuances under its umbrella, but we can safely demarcate three 
different sub-positions. These include gap creationism (also known as ruin- 
restoration creationism), day-age creationism, and progressive creationism 
(Numbers 2006). An old-earth reading unites these, but what makes them 
distinctive is how differently each interprets a long period of creation as 
discussed in the Bible (Trollinger and Trollinger 2018, 217-219).° Let us 
review each one. 

Gap creationism is the closest one gets to YEC in OEC. They adopt the 
six days literally as 24-hour days. However, they permit an old-earth read- 
ing based on a distinction between two verses in Genesis 1. The first and 
second verse in Genesis 1 (NIV) says, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. Now the earth was formless and empty, darkness 
was over the surface of the deep, and the Spirit of God was hovering over 
the waters.” YEC take these two verses as referring to the same event, but 
gap creationism differs in their reading by permitting the possibility of a 
time gap between these two verses, hence the name. So in this account, 
these verses are referring to two different creation events. The duration of 
the time between these events is not specified, but it permits a reading of an 
old earth (Scott 2009, 68). 

Day-age creationism takes a different approach to gap creationism. 
Rather than permitting a time gap between verses, day-age creationists 
widen the semantic scope of the word for “day” (yom). Instead of assuming 
it to be literal 24-hour days, they suggest it could be any span of time from 
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thousands to millions of years. To be clear, they don’t necessarily deny the 
possibility of a 24-hour day reading, but state it is not the only possible 
rendition. Accordingly, there is no problem with the universe’s age or the 
earth being really old (Scott 2009, 68). 

Progressive creationism is very similar in its stance to day-age creation- 
ism. Instead of focusing on the six days with semantic openness to accom- 
modate long passages of time, they bypass the entire issue by suggesting 
that the six days reveal a pictorial description. So creation wasn’t actually 
created in six literal days but is only depicted as such. Accordingly, they 
assume that several outbursts of life were introduced gradually and inter- 
mediately over millions of years. Each spurt involved introduced all kinds 
of animals and plants. This position adheres well to the fossil record where 
life started with simplicity and gets complex over time (Scott 2009, 69). 

Having reviewed each sub-position in OEC, it is important to restate 
that what combines them is that an old-earth reading is Biblically possible, 
unlike YEC. That is as far as they go to match modern science. However, 
like YEC, they reject common ancestry and macroevolution. One of the 
leading advocates of OEC in the contemporary period is Hugh Ross. He 
defends day-age creationism and is founder of Reasons to Believe (RtB). 
The following is the OEC narrative as depicted by him. 

To help better appreciate OEC, recall that YEC believes in the following 
propositions: 


1 God created the universe in six literal 24-hour days around 6,000- 
10,000 years ago; 

2 Noah’s flood was a year-long global event; 

3 God created all natural kinds without common ancestry; 

4 Evolution problematises Adam’s fall and salvation through Jesus. 


From what was mentioned earlier, OEC will concur with YEC that God 
directly creates natural kinds and hence agree with the third proposi- 
tion. However, day-age creationism has no problem with the six-day issue 
because the semantic scope is wide enough for word yom to carry other 
meanings (Ross 2017a, 73). The related issue of Biblical genealogies is also 
not an issue for them because several generations may have been masked 
under a single name, like a telescope when it collapses into a simpler unit. 
As stated in an online article on RtB’s website (Millam 2003): 


Understanding the Genesis genealogies requires a systematic under- 
standing of the nature, style, and purpose of genealogies in the Bible. 
Even a cursory study of Biblical genealogies shows that Biblical gene- 
alogies are very different from their modern counterparts. Looking 
closer, we find that Biblical genealogies are commonly telescoped by 
leaving out less important names and that it is usually impossible to tell 
if a genealogy is complete simply by looking at it. 
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So genealogy isn’t strictly an issue as a case for the age of the earth. As 
for Noah’s flood, Ross rejects YEC’s global reading. For him, it seems that 
the reference of the flood taking over the world isn’t a geographical refer- 
ence, but instead one of the people who were localised and were the only 
humans there at the time (Ross 2017a, 85): 


Humanity was not yet globally dispersed Gen (10-11). In Peter 2:5 we 
read that ‘the world of the ungodly’ was flooded. Second Peter 3:6 says 
‘the world of that time’ ... was flooded. These are references to people 
rather than land. The flood’s extent was determined by how far people 
had spread. Genesis 11 gives us a clue when it reveals the unwillingness 
of humans - even long after the flood — to spread out and fill the earth. 
When Bible writers made reference the ‘the worlds,’ their focus most 
often was on people, not on the planet. 


So, Ross has no problem rejecting the second proposition. Finally, Ross 
would disagree with YEC’s interpretation of no evil existing before the 
fall. He contends that scripture only indicates the inauguration of death 
for humans after Adam’s sin, but this doesn’t entail death for all life, which 
leaves open the possibility of animals dying before Adam’s fall (Ross 2017a, 
86-87).’ Furthermore, he puts a positive spin on the creation of the uni- 
verse and the redemption of Jesus. He stresses that the laws of the universe 
are fixed. Thus, things like entropy - which, roughly put, entails the con- 
stant decay of the universe over time — are an inherent part of the universe. 
Given this fixity of the laws of nature in which decay is intrinsic and the 
nature of human hardship, which was a result of Adam’s sin, Ross argues 
for a positive interpretation of hardship and death as an integral part of 
God’s plan towards building a heaven better than Eden as promised by him 
(Ross 2003). The following comments reveal this combinatory affliction 
realism and eschatological optimism (Ross 2017a, 86-87): 


Physical death, though grievous, yields valuable redemptive benefits. 
Death of nonhuman life blessed humanity with a treasure chest of 
more than seventy-six quadrillion tons of biodeposits (e.g. coal, oil 
natural gas, limestone) from which to build a global civilisation and 
facilitate the fulfilment of the Great Commission’ in mere thousands, 
rather than millions of years, of years. Christ’s crucifixion and res- 
urrection demonstrate ... that only through death can we truly live, 
both now and forever ... Death and decay’s temporary necessity aligns 
with the day-age vision of the future creation, the new heavens and the 
new earth, which Scripture describes as perfect in every way ... The 
current creation serves its purpose as the best possible realm in which 
God efficiently, rapidly, and permanently conquers evil and suffering 
while allowing free-will humans to participate in his redemptive pro- 
cess and plan. 
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Given this interpretation, Ross would not have an issue with Adam’s fall 
and salvation through Christ despite the old age of creation. 


Intelligent design (ID) 


This is the most recent movement to have come to the stage. The basic 
idea with ID is not that it offers a Biblical interpretation and therefore a 
rival religious position to evolution, but rather presents itself as a scientific 
alternative to evolution. ID believes that evolution is scientifically inade- 
quate because some aspects of creation are so complex that it cannot be 
attributed to natural selection and random mutation. Such instances, they 
believe, are evidence of intelligence. Therefore, entities which reflect highly 
designed features indicate an intelligent designer created them. 

Before going any further, it might help to clarify a few things at the onset. 
First, design arguments aren’t really novel (Jantzen 2014). Such ideas have 
existed long before the ID movement came to the scene. The most famous 
example is William Paley, who came up with the infamous clock-world anal- 
ogy in the late eighteenth century. What makes ID distinctive, however, is 
how advancements in science, namely biology and physics,’ offer new ave- 
nues in which design arguments are being refreshed and localised (Kojonen 
2016, 33-72; Ratzsch and Koperski 2020). Second, the ID crowd is highly 
diverse (Numbers 2006, 373-398; Avise 2010, 25; Kojonen 2016, 18-21).!° 
Some Christian advocates are the main proponents and founders of the 
movement, and include Protestants (Phillip Johnson, William Dembski, 
and Stephen Meyer), a Roman Catholic (Michael Behe), and a member of 
the Unification Church (Jonathon Wells). Additionally, the movement is 
supported by well-known agnostics, including Michael Denton and David 
Berlinski. Furthermore, Paul Nelson is a proponent of YEC, but supports 
ID. This makes it very difficult to generalise about the movement, particu- 
larly about what they concede are the merits of evolution. So, for exam- 
ple, Meyer is sceptical (though not dismissive) about common ancestry, 
but Behe has no problem accepting it (Behe 2007, 64-83; Meyer 2017b, 
113-119). Nonetheless, they all seem to agree on the basic idea that the 
causal mechanics of evolution (natural selection and random mutations) 
are scientifically inadequate; intelligent design offers a better alternative. 
Finally, none of the members explicitly claim who or what the intelligent 
designer is (Kojonen 2016, 19). For instance, Behe (2003, 277) clearly men- 
tions that the designer could be “an angel — fallen or not; Plato’s demiurge; 
some mystical new-age force; space aliens from Alpha Centauri; time trav- 
ellers; or some utterly unknown intelligent being.” So the designer can have 
any properties one chooses to believe in. That said, barring Denton and 
Berlinski, the Christian proponents believe that the impregnation of the 
universe with marks of intelligence results from the Christian God, and 
perhaps even motivated by this. Still, all that is needed from a strictly sci- 
entific perspective is the mere recognition of an intelligent designer (Avise 
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2010, 25). This forces us to make a useful distinction between ID as a 
neutral argument/position, which can be aligned with any worldview (the- 
ism, agnosticism, and even atheism — this point will be expanded on in 
Chapter 7), and the personal worldviews of ID advocates. Accordingly, ID 
isn’t inherently a Christian position but can be couched into one. 

We will be going through the ID movement in detail in Chapter 7, so the 
following is only meant to be a summary, which is Stephen Meyer’s pres- 
entation of ID. He is the Program Director of the Center for Science and 
Culture at the Discovery Institute, the ID movement’s headquarter.'' 

As a starting point, the following paragraph encapsulates how ID is seen 
in comparison to evolution (Meyer 2017a, 180): 


... the theory of intelligent design holds that there are telltale features of 
living systems and the universe — for example, the digital code in DNA, 
the miniature circuits and machines in cells, and the fine-tuning of the 
laws and constants in physics — that are best explained by an intelligent 
cause rather than an undirected material process. The theory does not 
challenge the idea of evolution defined as either change over time or 
common ancestry, but it does dispute the Darwinian idea that the cause 
of biological chance is wholly blind and undirected. Either life arose 
as the result of purely undirected material processes or guiding intelli- 
gence played a role. Design theorists affirm the latter option and argues 
that living organisms look designed because they really were designed. 


This paragraph highlights the two main problems that ID has with Neo- 
Darwinian evolution (what Meyer refers to as Darwinian evolution above), 
which is how random and material processes cannot adequately explain 
creation. Aspects of creation display complexities, but it seems problematic 
to assert that they are products of evolution. Note that Meyer doesn’t deci- 
sively argue for this, but conveys ID as alternative hypotheses which needs 
to be considered in light of the evidence. Therefore, he relies on abduction 
to make his case. 

Meyers presents his argument for ID through probabilities (Meyer 2009; 
Meyer 2013; Meyer 2017a, 185-197). He argues that the chance-like process 
which Neo-Darwinian evolution relies on is so incredibly indeterminate, that 
the likelihood of getting complex biological properties is absolutely minuscule. 
To cut the scientific jargon, consider the following analogy instead. Imagine 
two people, let’s call them Sara and Adam, with equipment for Scrabble. 
Adam asks Sara to put on a blindfold. After she does that, Adam takes the bag 
of letters and turns it upside down, so all the letters fall out of the bag, which 
Sara hears falling. Adam then asks here to take off the blindfold. On the floor, 
she sees the scrambled letters. However, she identifies three letters forming 
the word “CAT.” She thinks to herself whether this is by chance or if Adam 
messed around with the letters to form that word before she took off the 
blindfold. She convinces herself that perhaps this was a one-time fluke. The 
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same thing is repeated but this time she sees the word “WATCH.” Now she is 
more sceptical of this being a chance scenario. Perhaps Adam did it? The sce- 
nario is repeated once more, and now she sees the word “CATASTROPHE.” 
Now she is certain that this cannot be by chance and Adam is playing with 
the letters. She reasons that out of all the ways which the letters could have 
scrambled on the floor, it is hard to believe that this particular formation 
occurred by chance. By extension, as the word grows in size, it becomes 
harder to reconcile it with chance-based scenarios. ID advocates take the 
same line of reasoning to assert that biological structures like amino acids, 
proteins, cellular assemblies, and organisms are designed so precisely, 
against the vast array of possibilities that don’t give them functionality and 
complexity (in random simulations as suggested by Neo-Darwinism), that it 
is akin to believing the impossible. In other words, these cannot be the prod- 
ucts of chance processes, and therefore there must be an intelligent designer 
who or which is coordinating these highly improbable scenarios. 

Meyer supports his case by giving examples of other scientific arenas. By 
looking into the difficulties with the origins of life, even though it doesn’t 
come under the umbrella of evolution (see Chapter 1), Meyer argues that the 
required coordination for all the initial proteins to come into place to kick- 
start life is equally improbable through random and material causes. Thus, 
it makes more sense to accept an intelligent designer not just for the origin 
of species (evolution), but for the origin of life too (Meyer 2017a, 197-198). 
Meyer gives examples of research enterprises that rely on and utilise these prin- 
ciples to show how this isn’t an invalid move. Archaeology and the search for 
extra-terrestrial intelligence (SETI) rely on using complex patterns in creation 
to argue for intelligent causes (Meyer 2017a, 203). So if these are indeed gen- 
uine research enterprises, then ID should be seen as no threat to science, and 
therefore should be considered as a valid, scientific alternative to evolution.!2 

As can be seen from the preceding discussion, the nature of the ID move- 
ment is vastly different from YEC and OEC. No reference is made to the 
Bible, nor does the group identify the designer with the Christian God, 
which is why advocates of YEC and OEC find ID somewhat problematic 
(Nieminen et al. 2014; Ham 2017b; Ross 2017b). But ID advocates clearly 
affirm this since ID is put forward as a scientific theory, not a religious out- 
look, and they leave it to the individual as to how they want to square ID 
with their personal worldviews (Meyer 2017a, 179): 


... the theory of intelligent design does not offer an interpretation of the 
book of Genesis, nor does it posit a theory about the length of the biblical 
days of creation or the age of the earth. Consequently, intelligent design 
proponents may have a variety of positions on such issue (or none at all). 


It is then not surprising that many different voices from different back- 
grounds can come under one banner seeing that ID advocates categorically 
emphasise their outlook as a scientific one. 
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Theistic evolution (TE) 


This brief review of TE will be based on the thoughts of Deborah Haarsma, 
who is the president of BioLogos, one of the largest American institutions that 
promote reconciliation between Christianity and modern science. Haarsma 
refers to this position as evolutionary creationism. While some individuals 
see some kind of distinction between evolutionary creationism and TE (Scott 
2009, 69-71), I understand them synonymously in this chapter. 

In comparison to the three positions we just looked at, TE is the easiest 
position to characterise. It accepts everything evolution has to offer with 
the single caveat that God orchestrates the process. So whatever the find- 
ings scientists develop on evolution (discussed in Chapter 1) is taken as a 
given. In this regard, TE clashes with ID on the scientific front. Haarsma 
doesn’t see the exclusive binary which ID presents, i.e. it’s either undirected 
material processes or intelligent design (Haarsma 2017, 221). For her, these 
aren’t explanations that compete (Haarsma 2017, 222): 


... We can perceive design in nature even when scientists have a complete 
natural explanation ... Evolutionary creationists delight in natural mech- 
anisms as descriptions of the ongoing, regular activity of God in the nat- 
ural world. Without God’s sustained action, all natural laws and matter 
itself would cease to exist. God also works in non-regular (i.e. miraculous) 
ways at times, most notable in the incarnation and resurrection of Christ. 
Yet a completely natural explanation never negates God as the designer. 


In other words, laws of nature are sustained by God, and scientists are 
simply discovering them. Even in the case of miracles, which are considered 
changes or violations of regularity, a natural account of them wouldn’t 
undermine God as the designer. Framed this way, ID is seen as creating a 
false bifurcation because it comes very close to a God of the gaps narrative 
(Haarsma 2017, 223): 


If scientists discover a natural explanation for the phenomenon attrib- 
uted to design, then the ID argument fails ... the God of the Bible is the 
sovereign designer of both the phenomena that science can explain and 
what science cannot explain. 


In other words, if there are improbable mechanisms and complex struc- 
tures in our biology that can be viably explained through natural explana- 
tions, which ID contends are best explained by an intelligent designer, then 
it undermines the claim that ID is a competing scientific explanation." 
Given this possibility, ID arguments rest on contingent knowledge within 
which there are potential gaps. So even if something is not known today, 
there might be yet unexplored new ideas, pieces of evidence, and mecha- 
nisms that could fill in those gaps. For example, the Extended Evolutionary 
Synthesis discussed in Chapter 1 could shed some light on the matter. Thus, 
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from the perspective of TE, unless science has categorically ruled out the 
plausibility of such scenarios, which it hasn’t, ID jumps to a conclusion too 
quickly, and therefore rests on very tentative foundations. 

Regarding how TE is reconciled with the Bible and Christian thought, 
Haarsma tries to tackle several issues. These include: 


1 The nature of Adam/Eve; 
2 Death before the fall; 

3 The nature of evil; and 

4 Randomness. 


Her overall approach to some of these issues is suggestive, and offers 
options without mentioning which perspective(s) she herself adopts. For the 
first proposition, she suggests two broad potential routes. These include the 
possibility of there being other humans alongside Adam and Eve, so they 
aren’t the sole progenitors, or interpreting Genesis as metaphorical stories 
in light of the historical context and language of the Bible.'* Either of these 
scenarios doesn’t undermine the core message of the Bible (Haarsma 2017, 
149-150). As for the second proposition, Haarsma offers two suggestions. 
One is the same as OEC, which suggests that Adam’s sin resulted in the 
death of humans and not animals. Hence, the idea of there being millions 
of years of the death of species before Adam’s fall is unproblematic. A sec- 
ond option is reading death as a spiritual one rather than physical in which 
case evolution is entirely unproblematic (Haarsma 2017, 150). She finds the 
third proposition to be nothing new. She correctly points out that regard- 
less of whether evolution is true or not, Christians still need to deal with 
the problem of evil. If so, several proposals have been developed prior to 
the discussion of evolution which people can freely choose from (Haarsma 
2017, 151). On the issue of randomness, she clearly points out that random- 
ness in the sciences means something unpredictable, but it doesn’t entail 
that something is also meaningless. God can easily orchestrate his creation 
through random processes with a purpose in mind. So randomness isn’t a 
problem in her outlook (Haarsma 2017, 152). 

Evidently, Haarsma offers a very flexible approach in which multiple res- 
olutions can be catered for. She accepts the difficulties that evolution may 
pose for the Bible and Christian thought, but she believes several options 
can be looked at to arrive at sensible reconciliations.!5 That said, YEC and 
OEC see this approach as giving too much credibility to science and not 
enough weight to the Bible (Ham 2017c; Ross 2017c). 


Conclusion 


This chapter attempted to broadly capture the main principles behind four 
Christian responses to evolution. Representatives from each camp differ 
on how much weight and flexibility they want to give to the Bible and/or 
science (keeping ID’s silence over the Bible in mind), resulting in varying 
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conclusions. YEC stands on one side of the pole and interprets the Bible as 
the literal word of God. They take a very non-flexible stance on the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, which presses the belief in a young earth, the rejec- 
tion of common ancestry, and therefore evolution. Accordingly, the only 
science that they accept is the one that corroborates their creationist nar- 
rative. OEC go one step further and allow the hermeneutic and theological 
possibility of an old earth, but share the rejection of common ancestry 
and evolution with YEC due to Biblical reasons. The ID movement pre- 
sents itself as a scientific alternative to evolution. However, just because it 
doesn’t strictly have a religious outlook, advocates acknowledge that it can 
be aligned with one or none. The huge diversity of its participants from 
various (non)religious outlooks makes it challenging to characterise what 
they concede with respect to the science of evolution. As mentioned before, 
some members are creationists, e.g. Paul Nelson is an advocate of YEC, 
and therefore rejects an old-earth interpretation and common ancestry. By 
contrast, others are sceptical about common ancestry, e.g. Stephen Meyer. 
Still, there are individuals like Michael Behe who completely accept com- 
mon ancestry. So it is hard to generalise about the movement. That said, the 
ID movement is clear in its collective rejection of Neo-Darwinian’s causal 
mechanics being an adequate explanation for the history of life. TE is on 
the opposite side of the pole and completely accepts what evolution offers. 
It presents Biblical, theological, and philosophical nuances to arrive at var- 
ious kinds of reconciliatory positions. 

In light of what has been said, Table 2.1 summarises the views of the 
four positions. As a reminder to the reader, this tabulation is neat and tidy 
while the groups it is characterising are not always so. There will always 
be some porosity between the positions and variation amongst individuals 
within each camp (some of which has been attempted to be captured here). 
So Table 2.1 should be taken as an approximate summary rather than a 
defining map of the territory. 

Finally, a point on terminology needs to be cleared. These four posi- 
tions are usually referred to as “creationists” in some of the literature (Ruse 
2018). However, this term can refer to an umbrella term and a narrower 
one. Broadly, creationism means that God has played a part in creating the 
world and its constituents. Muslims, Jews, and Christians are all creationists 
in these sense. The four positions we looked at could also be described this 


Table 2.1 Summative comparison of YEC, OEC, ID, and TE 


YEC OEC ID TE 


Deep time x y XI v 
Common ancestry x x XM J 
Natural selection and random x x x y 


causation (Neo-Darwinism) 
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way (except for maybe some non-religious proponents of ID). Creationism 
in a narrower sense entails being created by God de novo (absolutely new, 
from nothing/scratch).!6 YEC and OEC would clearly fit the description 
under this narrower definition because they believe species were created 
instantaneously by God. But it would be incorrect to call ID and TE cre- 
ationists this way. This is being pointed out because the word “creation- 
ism” is sometimes used pejoratively as a rival understanding of evolution. 
Thus, any position carrying this label is considered an unscientific position 
(Huskinson 2020; Laats 2020). YEC and OEC would be unscientific in this 
sense since they deny all major aspects of evolution. But clearly, adopting 
ID and TE doesn’t entail a rejection of all components of evolution. Both 
can happily accept deep time and common ancestry (barring some ID advo- 
cates), which is the main point of difference in this narrower definition 
(Kojonen 2016, 20). So care needs to be taken with how creationism is 
being used and understood. For the rest of the book, the word “creation- 
ism” is used in this narrower sense unless and otherwise stated. 


Notes 


1 For other detailed treatments on the topic from other vantage points, see 
Peters and Hewlett (2003), Życińkski (2006), Pope (2007), Haught (2008), 
Nevi (2009), Cunningham (2010), Plantinga (2011), Harris (2013), and van 
den Brink (2020). 

The word for “day” in the Bible is yom. 

This is actually the main reason why the upper limit for YEC is around 10,000 
years. The sources used for calculating the chronologies and the assumptions 
used when guessing the timeline, e.g. possible gaps in the chronology, can 
vary, impacting the resulting calculation. For more information on this, see 
articles on the AiG website (Pierce and Ham 2010; Hodge 2019). 

4 Interestingly, as an alternative to evolutionists’ classifications, YEC has its 
own taxonomy based on Biblical presumptions called “baraminology.” See 
Patterson (2007). 

5 The verse that motivates this reasoning is in Romans 5:12 (NIV): “Therefore, 
just as sin entered the world through one man, and death through sin, and in 
this way death came to all people, because all sinned.” 

6 For an excellent visual aid that depicts these positions, see Numbers (2006, 
10-11). 

7 Interestingly, he supports this point on RtB’s website, where he suggests that 
Satan’s first sin was when he beguiled Eve (Ross 2003). So for him, Satan’s sin 
predates Adam’s. 

8 This simply means spreading the message of Christ. 

9 We should distinguish between biological design arguments and cosmolog- 
ical design arguments. The latter encompasses the entire creation, e.g. the 
fine-tuning argument, and is the territory of physics. The former is a design 
located in the corners of biological entities, e.g. the complex nature of DNA. 

10 For a general reference which discusses the key profiles, places, and events 
relevant to evolution, see Moore and Decker (2009). 

11 All of the aforementioned individuals are working with or had worked with 
the Discovery Institute. An example of the latter is Phillip Johnson because he 
recently passed away in 2019. 
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12 It is also in this spirit that ID advocates criticise methodological naturalism. 
We shall look further into point in Chapters 6 and 7. 

13 It is why some see ID as a metaphysical interpretation rather than as a scien- 
tific one. We shall look into this in more detail in Chapter 7. 

14 For contrasting interpretations of Adam and Eve in the Bible, see Barrett 
(2013). 

15 The same approach is taken in her book, which she co-wrote with her hus- 
band. See Haarsma and Haarsma (2011). 

16 See Ruse’s (2018) entry on creationism with Plato Stanford: “At a broad 
level, a Creationist is someone who believes in a god who is absolute creator 
of heaven and earth, out of nothing, by an act of free will. Such a deity is 
generally thought to be ‘transcendent’ meaning beyond human experience, 
and constantly involved (‘immanent’) in the creation, ready to intervene as 
necessary, and without whose constant concern the creation would cease or 
disappear. Christians, Jews, and Muslims are all Creationists in this sense. 
Generally, they are known as ‘theists,’ distinguishing them from ‘deists,’ that 
is people who believe that there is a designer who might or might not have 
created the material on which he (or she or it) is working and who does not 
interfere once the designing act is finishing. The focus of this discussion is on 
a narrower sense of Creationism, the sense that one usually finds in popular 
writings (especially in America today, but expanding world-wide rapidly). 
Here, Creationism means the taking of the Bible, particularly the early chap- 
ters of Genesis, as literally true guides to the history of the universe and to 
the history of life, including us humans, down here on earth ... Creationism 
in this more restricted sense entails a number of beliefs. These include, first, 
that a short time has elapsed since the beginning of everything. ‘Young Earth 
Creationists’ think that Archbishop Ussher’s sixteenth-century calculation 
of about 6000 years is a good estimate. Second, that there are six days of 
creation — there is debate on the meaning of ‘day’ in this context, with some 
insisting on a literal twenty-four hours, and others more flexible. Third, that 
there was a miraculous creation of all life including Homo sapiens — with 
scope for debate about whether Adam and Eve came together or if Eve came 
afterwards to keep Adam company. Fourth, that there was a world-wide 
flood sometime after the initial creation, through which only a limited num- 
ber of humans and animals survived.” 
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3 Islamic scripture and evolution 


Introduction 


Many Muslims believe that there are two primary sources of scripture. 
The first is the Qur'an. This is the revealed word of God and not Prophet 
Muhammed’s own expression or inspiration of it. The second is the hadith 
corpus. Hadiths are accompanying scriptures which contain the actions 
and the sayings of the Prophet Muhammed. According to many Muslims, 
the authority of the Prophet is licensed by God through Qur’an, which is 
why hadiths occupy an important role alongside the it. Some of the subject 
matters of the Qur’an and the hadith corpus overlap. Both contain vary- 
ing levels of instructions of jurisprudence, doctrine, prophetic stories, and 
moral guidance, but they work in tandem (Totolli 2020). For instance, the 
Qur’an in several instances instructs Muslims to pray, but the details of 
how to pray come from the hadiths (through various principles of interpre- 
tation). Sometimes a group of verses are linked to a particular historical 
episode in the Prophet’s life, which is contextualised by the hadiths (Gérke 
2020). Another fundamental difference between them is that the Qur'an 
is recited in rituals, whereas the hadiths are not (Michot 2009; Graham 
2020). To be clear, hadiths generally have two components. The first is the 
historical transmission (isnād), a list of names of all the narrators in the 
chain. After this comes the content (matn). The historical transmission is 
not recited in rituals, but the content may or may not have words of sup- 
plication. Accordingly, many Muslims see hadiths as historical repositories 
which contain details of the Prophet’s life, which in of themselves may or 
may not contain supplications that may be used in prayer. 

Finally, a major difference between the sources is the variation in histor- 
ical integrity. Most Muslims generally believe the Qur’an is the unadulter- 
ated word of God as revealed to the Prophet since the inception of Islam 
1,400 years ago. It has been transmitted through time by so many channels 
and people that to think it is a conspired and colluded project would be 
nonsensical. It is why the Qur’an’s historical veracity has not been ques- 
tioned by most Muslims (Graham 2020). However, the hadiths are a dif- 
ferent matter altogether. The saying and the actions of the Prophet were 
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recorded and transmitted by hadith narrators (muhaddithin). However, 
according to many Muslims, hadiths occupy varying levels of historical 
integrity and authenticity. Muslim scholars recognised early on in Islamic 
history that some people could forge hadiths for personal, social or politi- 
cal gain (Brown 2009, 1-66). This triggered the development of an entire 
discipline of evaluating hadiths (usul al-hadith or also known as mustalah 
al-hadith). Within this discipline, hadith specialists developed a variety of 
methodological principles, nomenclature, and grading schemes to differ- 
entiate strong hadiths from weak ones (Abdul-Jabbar, 2020a). We shall be 
looking at some of these details in Chapter 9. But sufficient for now is to 
note that the Qur’an’s historical transmission has not been questioned, but 
the integrity of the hadiths has, which is why there are various grades of 
hadith (Brown 2009). 

A final point on hadiths is the notion of canonisation (Abdul-Jabbar, 
2020b). As the process of hadith verification solidified over time, Muslim 
scholars codified hadiths into collected volumes. These act as indexed 
utilities for Muslim scholars so they can look up verified hadiths without 
starting from scratch. Sunnis and Shi‘s differ in their hadith structure and 
corpus. Since the focus of this work is on al-Ghazali, who was a Sunnt 
scholar, the focus will exclusively be on the Sunni hadith corpus. Sunni 
Muslims came to identify six books (al-kutub al-sitta) as the most reliable 
books in the Sunni hadith canon, which were named after their compilers 
(for most of them; Abdul-Jabbar, 2020b): 


Sahth Bukhari (compiled by Imam Bukhari); 

Sahth Muslim (compiled by Imam Muslim); 

Sunan al-Sughra (compiled by Imam Nisa’); 

Sunan Abu Dawood (compiled by Imam Abū D7ūd); 

Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi (compiled by Imam al-Tirmidh1); 

Muwatta’ Imam Malik (compiled by Imam Malik) or Sunan Ibn Majah 
(compiled by Imam Ibn Majah).! 


NabBwWwWhd 


To be clear, these aren’t the only hadith compilations that exist; rather, they 
are the most popular and the most reliable ones in comparison. Finally, of 
these six compilations, Bukhari and Muslim are the two the most authentic 
(commonly known as sahthayn, literally meaning the two authentic ones) with 
the former occupying the highest level of robustness (Brown 2009, 31-32). As 
we shall see, most of the hadiths pertinent to Adam’s creation narrative (and 
thus relevant to evolution) come from both of these compilations, which is 
why questioning or dismissing their authenticity can become a very sensitive 
issue. For brevity, the discussion on the classification of hadiths will be post- 
poned to Chapter 9. This chapter is mainly focused on making all the relevant 
scriptural details as accessible as possible without any technical jargon. 

This chapter aims to achieve two things. First, we will review the various 
verses in the Qur’an and the hadiths that are relevant to the discussion of 
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Islam and evolution. This shall set the stage for Chapter 4 when we review 
the various ways Muslim thinkers have tried to oppose or reconcile Islam’s 
compatibility with evolution. The conjunction of Chapters 3 and 4 will 
then provide the foundational backdrop for Chapter 9 where al-Ghazali’s 
hermeneutic methodology is established through which attempts at recon- 
ciling Islam with evolution are then evaluated in Chapter 10. The second 
objective is to compare the relevant Islamic scripture with some Christian 
concerns highlighted in Chapter 2. As we shall see, some issues might be 
important in certain Christian narratives, but they do not have a strict 
parallel in Islamic scripture and thought. These two objectives map the 
structure of this chapter in the stated order. 


Creation in Islamic scripture 


In this section, we shall review the verses and hadiths related to creation. 
For clarity, this discussion is divided into three parts. This includes the cre- 
ation of the heavens and the earth, non-human life, and Adam’s creation. 
We shall review the relevant verses and hadiths in the stated order. 


Creation of the heavens and the earth 


The Qur'an is similar to the Bible in that it mentions God having created 
everything in six days. The following are two examples: 


Your Lord is God, who created the heavens and earth in six days (sitta 
ayyam), then established Himself on the throne; He makes the night 
cover the day in swift pursuit; He created the sun, moon, and stars to 
be subservient to His command; all creation and command belong to 
Him. Exalted be God, Lord of all the worlds! (Qur’an 7:54) 


Your Lord is God who created the heavens and earth in six days (sitta 
ayyam), then established Himself on the Throne, governing everything; 
there is no one that can intercede with Him, unless He has first given 
permission: this is God your Lord so worship Him. How can you not 
take heed? (Qur’an 10:3) 


These verses give an apparent reading of the heavens and the earth being 
created by God in six days. However, in classical Arabic, the word for days 
(ayyam) is semantically elastic. It could mean 24-hour days, or it could 
mean six spans of time with any duration (Mabud 1991, 54-57; Jalajel 
2009, 36). The Qur'an itself utilises this semantic elasticity in other places: 


They will challenge you [Prophet] to hasten the punishment. God will 
not fail in His promise — a day (yawm) with your Lord is like a thou- 
sand years by your reckoning. (Qur'an 22:47) 
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In addition to the ambiguity embedded in the word for days (ayyam), 
there is also uncertainty about the duration of each of the six days. They 
could be the same lengths, or they could be very different from one another. 
There is nothing explicit in Islamic scripture that warrants a definitive con- 
clusion for either case (Jalajel 2009, 36). 

Finally, one could question the sequence of things and determine if 
Islamic scripture makes any point on this matter. The first two verses seem 
to be neutral as they mention heaven and earth with a conjunction, i.e. they 
mention heavens and earth in six days.? So they don’t seem to indicate any 
chronology. That said, in another part of the Qur'an, there seems to be a 
chronological sequence: 


Say, ‘How can you disregard the One who created the earth in two days? 
How can you set up other gods as His equals? He is the Lord of all the 
worlds!’ He placed solid mountains on it, blessed it, measured out its var- 
ied provisions for all who seek them - all in four days. Then (thumma) 
He turned to the sky, which was smoke — He said to it and the earth, 
‘Come into being, willingly or not, and they said, ‘We come willingly’ — 
and in two days He formed seven heavens, and assigned an order to each. 
We have made the nearest one beautifully illuminated and secure. Such is 
the design of the Almighty, the All Knowing. (Qur'an 41:9-12) 


In these verses, we can clearly see that earth with its surface and moun- 
tains were created first followed by the heavens. The connective, “Then 
(thumma) He turned to the sky ...,” suggests that this is a chronological 
sequence. However, the connective is not as restrictive as it seems. It could 
be read as a chronological sequence, but it can also be read to illustrate 
a degree of difference, which, if interpreted this way, could suggest the 
heavens are grander than the earth (Mabud 1991, 58; Jalajel 2009, 38). For 
example, when a music teacher reprimands an arrogant student of music 
and says to him: “There’s you, then there’s Beethoven.” The connective 
“then” in this sentence is not a connective of chronology but one of a point 
of continuation from a lesser valued subject to a higher one. The same read- 
ing could be applied to the verse referring to the sky. To be sure, this is not 
an isolated case in the Qur’an. Imam al-Baydawi, a well-known classical 
exegete, gives an example from another part of the Qur’an with a similar 
context. Consider the following verse: 


It was He who created all that is on the earth for you, then (thumma) 
turned to the sky and made the seven heavens; it is He who has knowl- 
edge of all things. (Qur'an 2:29) 


On this verse, he comments with the following (Al-Baydawi 2016, 499): 
“Thumma is probably the disparity between the two creations and the 
superiority of the creation of the sky over the creation of the earth.” Given 
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this plausibility, there is no definitive statement in the Qur’an which sug- 
gests a chronology. 

There is a hadith in Muslim (2789), however, which seems to have a con- 
clusive chronology and even seems to against the Qur'an: 


God created the dust on Saturday. He created the mountains on Sunday. 
He created the trees on Monday. He created the despised things on 
Tuesday. He created the light on Wednesday. He scattered the beasts 
throughout it on Thursday. He created Adam in the late afternoon on 
Friday as the last creation on the last hour of Friday, between the late 
afternoon and the night.’ 


This hadith is suggesting that things were created over a seven-day period, 
which apparently contradicts the six days mentioned in the Qur’an. How 
to go about analysing hadiths will be discussed in detail in Chapters 9 and 
10. For now, the following points expressed aptly by Jalajel (2009, 38-42) 
will suffice. First, there are issues with the hadith’s authenticity as pointed 
out by the scholars of hadith. Second, there are variations of this hadith 
in other hadith compilations which differ and sometimes contradict one 
another in details, e.g. what was created on what day. Accordingly, this 
reduces the confidence in how far the details of this hadith can be taken at 
face value. Third, even if this hadith were to be taken apparently, it doesn’t 
contradict the six-day claim in the Qur’an because of the semantic elasticity 
discussed earlier. The Qur’an’s six days could be referring to any six peri- 
ods of time, which could make it compatible with this hadith. Fourth, this 
hadith isn’t straightforwardly relevant to the creation of the heavens and 
the earth. Indeed, there is mention of dust being created on the Saturday 
and light on a Friday, but to conclude these as definitive references to the 
earth (Surface? Crust? Tectonic Plates?) and heaven (Sun? Celestial bodies? 
Supernova?), respectively, would be problematic. This is one possible (and 
valid) reading but not the only one. For these reasons, this hadith doesn’t 
give us any decisive chronology. 

To conclude this section, Islamic scripture doesn’t seem to give us 
any definitive readings of a six 24-hour day creation of the universe and 
earth, and neither does it contain details of these six epochs’ uniformity. 
Consequently, there doesn’t seem to be any conclusive chronology. More 
can be said on other verses related to the creation of the heavens and earth,* 
but the key emphasis here was on the timing. The rest of the details do not 
seem to be relevant to the discussion of evolution. 


Creation of (non-human) life 


It is mentioned throughout the Qur'an that God is the creator of everything. 
However, Islamic scripture seems to be vague about the creation details of 
living things (barring Adam’s/human creation for now). This includes the 
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origins of life as well as the origins species. There is a verse in the Qur’an 
which indicates that life seems to have started with water: 


Are the disbelievers not aware that the heavens and the earth used to 
be joined together and that We ripped them apart, that We made every 
living thing from water? Will they not believe? (Qur'an 21:30) 


In another verse, this is further qualified: 


And God created each animal out of [its own] fluid: some of them crawl 
on their bellies, some walk on two legs, and some on four. God creates 
whatever He will; God has power over everything. (Qur'an 24:45) 


While both of these links living things to water, the process through which 
this happens is not mentioned.’ 
The Qur’an also makes references to plants: 


Another of His signs is this: you see the earth lying desolate, but when 
We send water down on to it, it stirs and grows. He who gives it life 
will certainly give life to the dead. He has power over everything. 
(Qur'an 41:39) 


In this verse, we can see that God is referring to his creative powers such 
that when rain is sent down on barren land, it can grow with life, i.e. veg- 
etation. There is another verse where the theme of life and death is linked 
with plant seeds: 


It is God who splits open the seed and the fruit stone: He brings out 
the living from the dead and the dead from the living — that is God — so 
how can you turn away from the truth? (Qur'an 6:95) 


The Qur'an is also replete with mention of animals such as ants (Qur’an 
27:18), dogs (Qur’an 7:176), birds (Qur’an 6:38; 16:79), spiders (Qur’an 
29:41), donkeys (Qur’an 16:8; 31:19), and many more. These are referred 
to either as a parable or as actors in stories, either in relation to prophets 
or ordinary folks. The Qur’an makes a specific reference to cattle which is 
mentioned alongside God’s hands: 


Can they not see how, among the things made by Our hands, We have 
created livestock they control (Quran 36:71) 


In another verse, the Qur’an mentions that cattle were sent down by God 
for humankind: 


He created you all from a single being, from which He made its mate; 
He gave (nazala) you four kinds of livestock in pairs; He creates you in 
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your mothers’ wombs, in one stage after another, in threefold depths 
of darkness. Such is God, your Lord; He holds control, there is no god 
but Him. How can you turn away? (Qur’an 39:6) 


However, neither of these contain any difficulties when viewed through the 
lens of evolution. As we shall see in the next section, there is a verse which 
mentions that God created Adam with his two hands. Some have used it to 
deny that Adam was a part of evolution, claiming that it signifies a special 
creation (Keller 2011, 350-364). But the mere mention of God’s hands isn’t 
exclusive to Adam. In another place, the Qur’an mentions God’s hand when 
an allegiance was made between two parties (Qur’an 48:10). Collectively, 
what these indicate, at best, is an important element associated with these 
things. Still, it doesn’t necessarily nor definitively entail a decisive rejection 
of evolution by reading them as a reference to instantaneous creation. 

As for the second verse related to cattle (Qur'an 39:6), Jalajel (2009, 
44-47) observes a difference of opinion over what is meant by “He gave” 
(nazala). Literally, it means to send down. If taken this way, it could be 
mean that cattle descended from heaven, which, in turn, could entail a 
conflict with evolution. However, as Jalajel (2009, 45) points out: 


[Exegetes] provide numerous suggestions based on various linguistic 
conventions, but none of their suggestions are definitive. Some of their 
suggestions imply that the creation being referred to is the initial crea- 
tion of these cattle. Other interpretations point instead to their contin- 
ual creation and sustenance. 


Given these various opinions on the matter, the second verse of the cattle 
doesn’t negate the possibility of cattle being created through evolutionary 
processes.°® 

Finally, there are verses which mention that God created things in pairs: 


Glory be to Him who created all the pairs of things that the earth pro- 
duces, as well as themselves and other things they do not know about. 
(Qur'an 36:36) 


And We created pairs of all things so that you [people] might take note. 
(Qur'an 51:49) 


These verses could be taken to mean that animals and/or plants can only 
be in a binary gender, i.e. male or female. The first verse doesn’t restrict 
itself to gender binaries. The mention of “other things they do know about” 
indicates a suggestion of there being things beyond the male-female clas- 
sification. As for the second verse, exegetes did not see this interpretation 
as the only specification. Since there is no qualification, they were open to 
interpreting this as other binary categories, e.g. hot and cold, dry and wet, 
night and day, sweet and sour, etc. (Shafi 2008a, 385-386; Nasr 2015, 
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1076, 1278). So, it could include gender binaries but isn’t restricted to it. 
The reason why is this is important to point out is because such references 
may be taken to indicate that Islamic scripture only alludes to animals and 
plants in strict a strict gender binary. Given that there are species which do 
not fit this classification, e.g. some lizards are unisexual, this could have 
seen to be problematic. However, this needn’t be the case given the range of 
(com)possible interpretations as indicated here. 

From this brief review, it is reasonable to conclude that there doesn’t seem 
to be anything conclusive in Islamic scripture that warrants a rejection of 
plant or animal evolution. We can even see this amongst some thinkers who 
distinguish between non-human evolution and human evolution and hav- 
ing no problems with the former, e.g. Keller (2011, 350-364) and Qadhi 
and Khan (2018) who we will be reviewing in detail in Chapter 4. 


Creation of Adam 


Elements related to the creation of Adam is mentioned throughout the 
Qur’an. These don’t follow any chronological order (the Qur'an itself isn’t 
arranged in chronological order and does not map history chronologically). 
To begin with, the Qur’an makes general claims about humankind’s crea- 
tion from base materials such as dust, earth, clay (of various kinds, e.g. dry 
or sticky), dark mud, and seminal fluid: 


People, [remember,] if you doubt the Resurrection, that We created you 
from dust, then a drop of fluid, then a clinging form, then a lump of 
flesh, both shaped and unshaped: We mean to make Our power clear 
to you ... (Qur'an 22:5) 


To the Thamud, We sent their brother, Salih. He said, ‘My people, wor- 
ship God. You have no god other than Him. It was He who brought 
you into being from the earth and made you inhabit it, so ask forgive- 
ness from Him, and turn back to Him: my Lord is near, and ready to 
answer.’ (Quran 11:61) 


He is the one who created you from clay and specified a term [for 
you] and another fixed time, known only to Him; yet still you doubt! 
(Qur’an 6:2) 


So [Prophet], ask the disbelievers: is it harder to create them than other 
beings We have created? We created them from sticky clay. (Qur'an 37:11) 


We created man out of dried clay formed from dark mud (Qur’an 15:26) 


Man should reflect on what he was created from. He was created 
from a fluid, ejected, then he emerges from between the backbone and 
breastbone (Qur’an 86:5-8) 
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There is also a hadith which explicitly states that God took a handful of 
soil from the earth and fashioned Adam’s lifeless body (Muslim 2611). This 
narrative aligns with some verses which mention how God created Adam 
from these base materials and then injected into Adam a spirit (rif): 


Such is He who knows all that is unseen as well as what is seen, the 
Almighty, the Merciful, who gave everything its perfect form. He first 
created man from clay, then made his descendants from an extract of 
underrated fluid. Then He moulded him; He breathed from His Spirit 
(rahihi) into him; He gave you hearing, sight, and minds. How seldom 
you are grateful! (Qur’an 32:6-9) 


Your Lord said to the angels, ‘I will create a mortal out of dried clay, 
formed from dark mud. When I have fashioned him and breathed My 
spirit (rūhī) into him, bow down before him.’ (Qur’an 15:28-29) 


Your Lord said to the angels, ‘I will create a man from clay. When I 
have shaped him and breathed from My Spirit (rūhī) into him, bow 
down before him.’ (Qur’an 38:71-72) 


Another hadith explicitly mentions that people are known as the children 
as Adam while Adam himself was created from dust: “People are all the 
children of Adam, and Adam was [created] from dust” (Tirmidhi 3955). 
The notion of humanity referred to as Adam’s children (bant Adam) is also 
found in the Qur’an (7:27; 36:60). 

Furthermore, there are hadiths that mention Adam as the father of 
humanity: 


On the Day of Resurrection the Believers will assemble and say, ‘Let 
us ask somebody to intercede for us with our Lord.’ So they will go 
to Adam and say, ‘You are the father of all the people, and God cre- 
ated you with His Own Hands, and ordered the angels to prostrate 
to you, and taught you the names of all things; so please intercede 
for us with your Lord, so that He may relieve us from this place of 
ours.’ Adam will say, ‘I am not fit for this (i.e. intercession for you). 
(Bukhart 4476) 


People, your Lord is one, and your father is one. Indeed, there is no 
superiority of an Arab over a non-Arab, or a non-Arab over an Arab, 
or of a red man over a black man, or of a black man over a red man, 
except in terms of God-consciousness’ (Ahmad? 23479) 


These tie in with hadiths that are less explicit, but they indirectly maintain 
Adam’s significance for humanity. The hadith we looked at earlier wherein 
it states that Adam was created on a Friday contributes to this narrative. 
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There are also verses in the Qur'an which make it apparent that human- 
ity can be traced down to a single couple, i.e. Adam and Eve: 


People, be mindful of your Lord, who created you from a single soul 
(nafsin wahidatin), and from it created its mate, and from the pair of 
them spread countless men and women far and wide; be mindful of 
God, in whose name you make requests of one another. Beware of sev- 
ering the ties of kinship: God is always watching over you. (Qur’an 4:1) 


It is He who created you all from one soul (nafsin wahidatin), and from 
it made its mate so that he might find comfort in her ... (Qur’an 7:189) 


People, We created you all from a single man and a single woman, 
and made you into races and tribes so that you should recognise one 
another. In God’s eyes, the most honoured of you are the ones most 
mindful of Him: God is all knowing, all aware. (Qur’an 49:13) 


To be sure, the mention of “its mate” in the first two verses is referring to 
Eve.’ Interestingly, there are two interpretations of the first verse (Qur’an 
4:1). It comes down to how one interprets what is meant by “from it,” which 
gives us two slightly different accounts of how Eve was created. Haleem 
(2011, 135) aptly summarises the difference between the two positions: 


‘From it’ is an ambiguous expression in Arabic, which has resulted in 
two interpretations, each of which has supporting arguments: one takes 
it to mean ‘part of the soul [nafs]; without any specification as to which 
part exactly; the other interpretation takes it to mean ‘of the same kind.’ 


In the first interpretation, a part of Adam was taken to create Eve. This 
could tie in with the popular account of Eve being created from Adam’s rib. 
The second interpretation suggests that Eve was created in the same essence 
as Adam. So, this is not a physical interpretation as such, but more of a 
metaphysical point. Either way, both of these interpretations indicate that 
Eve was created miraculously in some relation to Adam, and these are gen- 
erally recognised as the two possible interpretations of this verse (Al-Razt 
2000, 131; Ibn al-Jawzi 2002, 253; Nasr 2015, 189). 

Additionally, the narrative of the fall is clearly mentioned in the Qur’an 
in several places. The following is one group of verses which describes the 
event: 


[Prophet], when your Lord told the angels, ‘I am putting a successor on 
earth, they said, ‘How can You put someone there who will cause dam- 
age and bloodshed, when we celebrate Your praise and proclaim Your 
holiness?’ but He said, ‘I know things you do not.’ He taught Adam all 
the names [of things], then He showed them to the angels and said, ‘Tell 
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me the names of these if you truly [think you can]? They said, ‘May 
You be glorified! We have knowledge only of what You have taught 
us. You are the All Knowing and All Wise.’ Then He said, ‘Adam, tell 
them the names of these? When he told them their names, God said, 
‘Did I not tell you that I know what is hidden in the heavens and the 
earth, and that I know what you reveal and what you conceal?’ When 
We told the angels, ‘Bow down before Adam,’ they all bowed. But not 
Iblis, who refused and was arrogant: he was one of the disobedient. We 
said, ‘Adam, live with your wife in this garden. Both of you eat freely 
there as you will, but do not go near this tree, or you will both become 
wrongdoers.’ But Satan made them slip, and removed them from the 
state they were in. We said, ‘Get out, all of you! You are each other’s 
enemy. On earth you will have a place to stay and livelihood for a 
time.’ Then Adam received some words from his Lord and He accepted 
his repentance: He is the Ever Relenting, the Most Merciful. We said, 
‘Get out, all of you! But when guidance comes from Me, as it certainly 
will, there will be no fear for those who follow My guidance nor will 
they grieve — those who disbelieve and deny Our messages shall be the 
inhabitants of the Fire, and there they will remain.’ (Qur’an 2:31-39) 


The is the general outline of Adam’s fall from the garden. It starts with 
Adam being created by God who appoints him as a vicegerent upon the 
earth (the previous verses in which it was mentioned that Adam was cre- 
ated through clay and then injected with the soul should be kept in mind 
here). Upon seeing this, the angels present remarked why God created an 
entity that would cause damage and bloodshed. God reminds the angels 
that He knows things they don’t. This is then followed by God teaching 
Adam names and being asked to name things. The angels are then asked 
to bow to Adam. Satan refused to do so out of arrogance. Adam and his 
wife are then instructed to not eat from the tree, but Satan makes them 
slip, and they end up going against the command of God, after which He 
expels them from the garden (Wheeler 2002, 15-35; Shafi 2008b, 159-187; 
Mikulicova, 2014; Kaltner and Mirza 2018, 16-20). 

Concerning this episode, there is a verse in the Qur’an where Adam is 
specifically mentioned as being created by God’s two hands. This reference 
of God creating Adam with his two hands is juxtaposed with Satan (named 
Iblis in Islamic scripture) who refused to bow down to Adam when com- 
manded by God: 


God said, ‘Iblis, what prevents you from bowing down to the man I 
have made with My own [two] hands? Are you too high and mighty?’ 
(Qur'an 38:75) 


As mentioned earlier, some thinkers use this verse to apply exclusivity to 
Adam?’s special creation (Keller 2011, 350-364; Qadhi and Khan 2018). To 
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be sure, while the mere mention of God’s hands in of itself doesn’t warrant 
exclusivity, the fact that this verse mentions God’s two hands (in compar- 
ison to the singular, i.e. God’s hand, and the plural, i.e. God’s hands'®) is 
exclusive to Adam. Classical thinkers like Ibn Taymiyya, al-Bayhaqi, and 
al-Baydawt all agree that this point illustrates the uniqueness of Adam’s cre- 
ation in comparison to other creations (Jalajel 2009, 150-152). However, 
the exact nature of this distinctiveness remains unclear. This point will be 
picked up again in Chapter 10. 

One key verse that makes interpreting Adam having parents difficult is 
the following: 


In God’s eyes Jesus is just like Adam: He created him from dust, said to 
him, ‘Be’, and he was. (Qur’an 3:59) 


While the verse on the face of it seems unproblematic, this verse’s context 
gives an apparent reading that Adam was created without any parents. This 
verse is located in the third chapter of the Quran (Sarah al-Imran), which, 
broadly speaking, is a critique of Christianity. It sporadically disapproves 
associating any divine status (though not prophethood) to Jesus through- 
out the chapter (Ayoub 1992). The similarity being alluded to here is that 
both were created miraculously (Al-Qurtubt 2019, 243-244). The mention 
of “‘Be’ and it was” refers to God manifesting whatever He wills, includ- 
ing being able to violate laws of nature. This is a common motif in the 
Qur’an. Furthermore, Mary’s miraculous conception of Jesus is discussed 
in another part of the Qur’an (19:16-21). The Archangel Gabriel informs 
Mary that she will have a son to which she responds (Qur’an 19:20): “How 
can I have a son when no man has touched me? I have not been unchaste”. 
Given that Muslims don’t consider Mary to have lied, this is taken as clear 
scriptural evidence of Jesus’ miraculous conception.'!! However, this doesn’t 
entail that Jesus and Adam are completely isomorphic. There is an extra 
clause that qualifies Adam’s creation with respect to Jesus. The mention of 
“creating him from dust,” which refers to Adam in light of the verses we 
looked at earlier, suggests that Adam was created without any parental 
agency, unlike Jesus who was born with a mother. So, putting all these 
verses together, the similitude established between Jesus and Adam in this 
verse is them not having a father. 

Additionally, this verse has a specific historical context to it (asbab al-nuziil). 
The following is one variation of this episode (An-Naisaburi 2010, 139): 


Two monks from Najran came to [the] Holy Prophet. The Messenger of 
[God] said to them: ‘Accept Islam.’ They then said: ‘We have accepted 
Islam already before you.’ He [the Prophet] said: ‘You Lie. There are three 
things which prevent you from accepting Islam. Your prostrating in front 
of the cross, your saying that [God] has taken a son, and your drinking 
wine.’ They asked: ‘What do you say regarding Jesus?’ The Prophet kept 
silent and the following verse was revealed to him [i.e. Qur’an (3:59)].!2 
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The crux of that episode is a back and forth between Prophet Muhammed 
and some Christian monks. These monks weren’t accepting Islam because 
of their belief that Jesus was born miraculously without a father, and 
hence a divine figure. This verse was revealed in light of this episode 
(Al-Qurtubt 2019, 244; Al-Gharnati 2002a; Al-Gharnatt 2002b). Taking 
the thematic and historical context together, this verse reveals an argu- 
ment based on the comparison of Jesus and Adam, and it goes as follows. 
If Christians believe that Jesus is divine because of his miracle birth, then 
Adam is even more divine and miraculous since he was born without a 
mother and a father. It is for this reason many exegetes and Muslim schol- 
ars have interpreted this to mean that Adam had no parents (Ayoub 1992, 
183-188; Jalajel 2009, 48-52; Seoharvi 2009a, 316-317; Haleem 2011, 
135; Nasr 2015, 147; Al-Qurtubi 2019, 243-244). The verses and hadiths 
we looked at earlier refer to Adam’s creation in general terms, e.g. dust, 
clay, and the father of humanity. They did not strictly rule out any parental 
agency of Adam, and could be interpreted in other ways, like referring to 
Adam’s creation in heaven, or to the constituents of his bodily makeup. 
However, this verse seems to get to the heart of the issue. It presents an 
argument against the divinity of Jesus, and the logic of the argument is 
built upon the premise of Adam’s miraculous creation, i.e. not having par- 
ents. For this reason, it is arguably the most important verse in the context 
of Islam and evolution. 

Finally, there is one more hadith that is of relevance. It discusses Adam’s 
description with a specific mention of his height. The hadith states that 
Adam was 60 cubits (around 30 metres) tall (Bukhari 6277). While this in 
of itself isn’t strictly related to evolution, i.e. it’s not really related to com- 
mon descent, it has come up in the literature of Islam and evolution, which 
is why it deserves attention (Mabud 1991, 91; Guessoum 2010, 829; Majid 
2015, 104-105). Even if evolution wasn’t true, this hadith is problematic 
because it conflicts with physics and biology, i.e. humans cannot be that 
tall with the anatomy they occupy (Zaman 2020). The details of this hadith 
will be an important case study when we critically evaluate various propos- 
als that attempt to reconcile Islam with evolution in Chapter 10. 

In short, by looking at all these verses and hadiths collectively, Muslim 
scholars did not seem to question the miraculous creation of Adam, nor 
the idea that humankind’s lineage can be traced back to him (however 
absent the intermediate details as we shall shortly see). To reconcile Islam 
with evolution, a consistent and coherent hermeneutic framework must be 
needed where these verses and hadiths can be read non-arbitrarily. The var- 
ious ways people have tried to achieve this will be reviewed in Chapter 4. 


Key differences between Christian and Islamic narratives 


Having gone through a brief review of the pertinent Qur’anic verses and 
hadiths, we are now ina better position to highlight the differences between 
the Christian and Islamic narratives. In Chapter 2, we noted some of the 
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sensitivities that troubled some Christian thinkers (primarily young-earth 
creationism, YEC) when it came to the topic of evolution. These include 
original sin, age of the universe/earth, prophetic lineage, and Noah’s flood. 
Let us review them in the stated order. 


Original Sin 


In Chapter 2, we learnt that before Adam ate from the tree, the world was 
believed to be in a state of goodness. However, once Adam committed the 
act and fell from grace, evil, suffering, and death came upon the world. 
This is the concept of original sin. This idea does not exist in the Islamic 
narrative. As we saw earlier, when God commanded the angels to bow 
down to Adam, Satan refused and was disobedient. He rejected a com- 
mand of God, and hence Adam was not the first to sin." Another possible 
reference which makes this somewhat apparent is the questioning of the 
angels. When Adam was created, the angels immediately asked God: “How 
can You put someone there who will cause damage and bloodshed, when 
we celebrate Your praise and proclaim Your holiness?” (Qur'an 2:30). The 
interesting thing to note is why did the angels ask this question? There are 
narratives which suggest that this is about creatures before Adam/humans 
that caused bloodshed and mischief on earth. Some say these could be 
Satan and his minions who occupied earth before humans; others suggest 
it’s referring to pre-Adamic (perhaps pseudo-human) entities; still, others 
say it simply reflects a curiosity of the angels which was addressed by God 
(Ayoub 1984, 71-92; Nadvi 1998, 29-74; Nasr 2015, 21-22; Al-Baydawi 
2016, Al-Qurtubi 2018, 117-118). Whatever the truth may be, the notion 
that evil is linked to Adam eating from the tree doesn’t exist in the Islamic 
narrative. Indeed, both the Christian and Islamic narrative agree on a fall 
of Adam and Eve from the garden, but the notion of original sin is a funda- 
mental theological difference between the two (Ayoub 1984, 71-92; Burrel 
2011; Khalil 2012; Winter 2017). 


Age of the Universe/Earth 


The age of the universe is an important point of difference for YEC. They 
believe that the Bible should be taken literally through which it is sug- 
gested that that earth can only be 6-10,000 years old. There is a refusal on 
their part to interpret this in any other way semantically and thematically. 
As was seen earlier in this chapter, the Qur’an does contain verses which 
mention that the heavens and the earth were created in six days. While 
these could be interpreted as six 24-hour days, the word for days (yawm) 
is semantically flexible. It entails any span of time. For this reason, Islamic 
scripture doesn’t have any tension with an old age of the universe/earth, 
and it is probably why there is no YEC in the Muslim world (although this 
has to be stated tentatively). 
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Concerning the age of the universe, the prophets’ lineage plays an impor- 
tant role, as was seen in Chapter 2. YEC believe that the prophetic line- 
ages can be traced back to Adam, who came to earth when it first existed. 
Islamic scripture undoubtedly contains mention of prophets, some more 
than others. But the Qur’an contains minimal details when it comes to the 
history of their genealogy. There are hadiths which mention the genealogy 
of the Prophet Muhammed and the preceding Arab tribes, as this was an 
important part of the culture of Arabs. But the historical reliability of a 
genealogy leading up to Noah and beyond that to Adam drastically withers 
(Jalajel 2009, 54; Ibn Kathir 2010, 34). Islamic scripture and the Bible may 
agree on some patriarchs that come in-between, but there isn’t any reliable 
source which Muslims commit to when it comes to the genealogy leading 
up to Adam (Varisco 1995). 


Noah’s flood 


The last consideration that played a part in Biblical sensitivities was the 
flood of Noah. The Qur’én mentions Noah in several places, and the gen- 
eral outline is the same as the Bible. God instructs Noah to build an ark and 
asks him to call people to heed to His message. Some joined Noah while 
most declined. Additionally, God instructs Noah to gather pairs of each 
kind of animal (Wheeler 2002, 49-62; Kaltner and Mirza 2018, 36-140). 
The main detail that is specific to the conversation of evolution is the scale 
of the flood. Was it local or global? In Chapter 2, we saw that Christian 
thinkers differ over this question. There contains no definitive statement 
about this issue in Islamic scripture. Undoubtedly, there are different opin- 
ions on the matter. Some suggest a local flood, while others argue for a 
global one (Seoharvi 2009b, 70). But there is no scriptural decisiveness over 
this issue (Ibn ‘Atiyya 2002, 946). Given this ambiguity, Islamic scripture is 
compatible with either opinion. 


Conclusion 


This chapter attempted to introduce and review the pertinent source mate- 
rials from Islamic scripture relevant to evolution. Three specific creation 
narratives were reviewed and discussed. The first was the creation of the 
universe and earth. It was concluded that Islamic scripture is ambiguous 
about the length of this process. The second creation conversation was 
about non-human life. While Islamic scripture does indicate that life started 
with water, the exact mechanics of how plant life or animals were brought 
in existence are not mentioned. The third creation narrative we looked at 
was the creation of Adam. Islamic scripture seems to give an overwhelm- 
ing number of verses and hadiths that discuss Adam’s miraculous creation. 
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Furthermore, Adam is described as the father of humanity, and humans are 
referred to as Adam’s children. Collectively these indicate that our geneal- 
ogy does go back to Adam. So, if thinkers want to reconcile Islam and evo- 
lution, they must engage with these texts through a consistent and coherent 
hermeneutic procedure that is neither arbitrary nor whimsical such that 
scripture is masked with a forced evolutionary reading. 

Finally, the differences between the Biblical and Islamic narratives were 
highlighted. The concept of original sin does not exist in Islamic thought. 
While the Qur'an and the Bible agree on the fall of Adam and Eve from the 
garden, the notion of evil starting with Adam sinning is not a theological 
axiom in Islamic thought. Furthermore, it was mentioned that the age of 
the universe/earth, prophetic lineages, and Noah’s flood are non-issues in 
the Islamic narrative. There is nothing explicit in the texts that results in a 
contradiction with modern science in these areas. 


Notes 


1 There is a disagreement over the sixth book, hence the two possibilities. 

2 There is another verse where the order is reversed: “A revelation from He 
who created the earth and highest heavens ...” (Qur’an 20:4). But this is still 
referring to a conjunction, and therefore not a definitive sequence. 

3 This translation is taken from Jalajel (2009, 38). 

4 For example, the Qur’an mentions the notion of seven heavens in some places, 
e.g. Qur'an (2:29; 3:129; 6:73). Or consider the different words that the 
Qur'an uses to describe the heavens, e.g. bing (canopy) or saqf (roof). These 
can have various meanings or maybe emphasising specific aspects depending 
on the etymology, rhetoric, and context. See Mabud (1991, 60-64) and Nasr 
(2015). 

5 Interesting to note that the search for extraterrestrial intelligence is predi- 
cated on finding water in other planets, which resonates with the idea being 
alluded to in these verses (Wilkinson 2017). 

6 For an alternate viewpoint see Nadvi (1993, 202-217). 

7 This hadith was not available on www.sunnah.com. This particular hadith 
was taken from al-Arna’tt and Murshid (2001, 474). It conveys an excerpt 
from the well-known speech of the Prophet called the farewell or final sermon 
(khutbat ul-wida). 

8 Important to note that this hadith compiler is not in the famous six compila- 
tions identified at the beginning of this chapter. 

9 Inthe Islamic narrative, it is generally considered that Adam was created first, 
after which Eve was made (Wheeler 2002, 15-35; Mikulicova, 2014; Kaltner 
and Mirza 2018, 16-20). 

10 Unlike the English language, which has single and plural nouns only, words 
are either singular, dual, or plural in the Arabic language. 

11 The reader might find it interesting to note that because of this miracle given 
to Mary, there was a whole debate amongst Muslim scholars on whether 
women can be prophets or not. See Seoharvi (2009a, 289-296) and Nasr 
(2015, 769). 

12 The translation was slightly modified. 

13 For excellent resources on the miraculous, virginal conception of Jesus as 
seen and discussed by Christian scholars, see Brown (1973; 1993). 
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14 This is similar to what Hugh Ross, the representative of old-earth creation- 
ism, we looked at in Chapter 2 believes. See Note 7 in Chapter 2. 
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4 Muslim opinions on evolution 


Introduction 


In Chapter 2, we looked at four predominant positions in the Christian 
context. This was compared and contrasted with the Islamic narrative in 
Chapter 3, where we reviewed the various verses and hadiths pertinent to 
the topic of evolution. We noted some sensitivities that are more impor- 
tant with some Christian thinkers and groups than in the Islamic context. 
Here we build upon Chapter 3 and review the various lines of reasoning 
that Muslim thinkers have provided when evaluating the (in)compat- 
ibility of Islam and Evolution. However, it will be useful to review the 
numerous ways people have tried to classify or conceptualise these things. 
Undoubtedly, each systemisation works with certain points of emphasis 
that the classifier wants to highlight. But this may come with the risk of 
imposing a classification that may not be applicable in other contexts. As 
we shall see, some classifications are highly sensitive to the American con- 
text, which may be awkward to apply in the Muslim context. With this in 
mind, this chapter is divided into two parts. The first part is a review of 
the different classification schemes and the criticisms that have been or can 
be levelled against them. It will conclude with the adoption of a classifica- 
tion system that solely focuses solely on common ancestry. The rationale 
behind this will be explained. The second part involves taking the adopted 
classification system and applying it on the Muslim perspectives found in 
the literature. This will include a summary table that highlights what each 
thinker accepts or rejects as part of common ancestry with accompanying 
expositions of their reasons. 


Review of classifications 


Deciding how to frame and classify people’s opinions on Islam and evolu- 
tion can be an arduous task. We saw in Chapter 1 that evolution is multi- 
propositional theory. In other words, there are many aspects which come 
together to define evolution. Deep time and common ancestry are two of 
them, with the mechanics of random mutation and natural selection giving 
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it a Neo-Darwinian rendition. Therefore, when people are asked whether 
they believe or reject evolution as a lumped term, there is a danger of resort- 
ing to simplistic binaries. What exactly are they accepting or rejecting? 
Deep time? Common ancestry? The mechanics? A combination of these 
principles? This gets masked if evolution is used as an umbrella term to 
capture all these propositions.! In addition to this lumping problem, there is 
also the problem of connotations. Evolution and (Neo-)Darwinism are very 
loaded terms in some contexts. As was alluded to in Chapter 1, and as we 
shall see later in this chapter, evolution and (Neo-)Darwinism immediately 
connote things like naturalism and atheism (among others) when these are 
in fact logically independent positions. Belief in evolution does not logi- 
cally entail naturalism nor atheism. But because evolution has been heavily 
tied up in theism-atheism polemics historically and sociologically, the terms 
“evolution” and “(Neo-)Darwinism” may lose their neutrality. It does not 
help that famous new atheists like Richard Dawkins see belief in evolution 
and atheism as one and the same thing, which is why he emphasises that 
one can either be a believer or an evolutionist (Elsdon-Baker 2009; 2017). 
Such polemical language and simplistic binaries unnecessarily obfuscate 
the discussion. Another layer of confusion is the general understanding of 
science by the wider populous. Recall from Chapter 1, the term “theory” in 
a scientific context does not mean the same thing as in the colloquial one. 
But individuals unaware of these distinctions may treat evolution as mere 
guesswork, and therefore find it very easy to brush it aside. 

With these concerns in mind, polling data and surveys of Muslim per- 
ceptions of evolution should be reviewed critically and not be taken at 
face value. For instance, Hassan (2007) conducted a wide-ranging survey 
of Muslim-majority countries, including Egypt, Kazakhstan, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Turkey, and Malaysia. A question that was asked in this survey 
was the following: “Do you agree or disagree with Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution?” This item was rightly criticised by Carlisle et al. (2019, 152): 


This survey item is problematic for a number of reasons. First, it 
assumes a working knowledge of Darwinian evolution. Second, it uses 
the word theory, which could be perceived by members of the public 
as implying uncertainty, regardless of how well established evolution 
science may be within the scientific community. Third, it historicises a 
contemporary field of research by linking it with Darwin. Thus, this 
study is indifferent to the potential negative associations between the 
name ‘Darwin’ and an assertion of Western, scientific supremacy/mate- 
rialism ... Finally, this question did not differentiate between human 
and non-human evolution. 


The final criticism raised by Carlisle et al. (2019) is important to take note 
of. Some Muslims thinkers make a distinction between non-human evolu- 
tion and human evolution, as we shall come to see. But others unaware of 
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this distinction might reject evolution in one stroke, a problem which can 
be observed in the Pew World Muslim Poll (2013). The following is the 
question and options list that was presented to participants: 


Q.20 Thinking about Evolution, which comes closer to your view? 


Humans and other living things have evolved over time 
Humans and other living things have existed in their present form 
since the beginning of time 

e Don’t Know 


Elsdon-Baker (2015) notes how this is a problematic way of framing the ques- 
tion. From her perspective, this question is heavily influenced by the American 
landscape, which is predicated by an all or nothing scenario. She points out 
how this survey item does not consider the option of accepting non-human 
evolution but not human evolution, which entails that anything that is not 
considered to be a process of evolution forces respondents to subscribe to “a 
hardline anti-evolutionist stance” (Elsdon-Baker 2015, 434). She aptly high- 
lights that we end up creating creationists through artefacts of our surveys. 

Accordingly, distinguishing between non-human and human evolution 
may help because it may entail partial acceptance of evolution if not whole- 
sale rejection. As a case in point, Unsworth and Voas (2018) distinguish 
between the two in their surveys when measuring the responses various 
religious groups with a sample size of 815 Muslims. Their data revealed 
that when it came to non-human (plants and animals) evolution, 42.4% of 
the Muslims participants strongly agreed with it while only 26.2% strongly 
disagreed (with the rest being neutral). However, when it came to human 
evolution, 26.9% strongly agreed while 44.2% strongly disagreed with it 
(with the rest being neutral). If this data is anything to go by, it shows that 
the distinction between non-human evolution and human evolution is an 
important variable in the discussion (also see Elsdon-Baker et al. 2017). 

Elsdon-Baker’s point on how things are framed in the American land- 
scape also needs some unpacking. As we saw earlier in Chapters 2 and 3, 
some things are more sensitive in some Christian circles than Muslim ones. 
Thus, having a shared classification that relies on wholesale transplantation 
of those sensitivities from one context to another may not be helpful. For 
instance, consider the following classification by Eugenie Scott (2002) in 
Table 4.1, which is a spectrum of opinions based on the sensitivities found 
in the American context. 

The top and bottom of Table 4.1 represent the two sides of the spectrum. 
She starts with flat earthers and ends with materialist evolution, the latter 
entailing a rejection of God. This may make sense in the American land- 
scape within which some religious groups are largely questioning the whole 
territory of science. It may be why Scott felt the need to add flat earthers 
and geocentrists on a creationism-evolution spectrum. But whether such 
considerations are applicable to the Muslim context need to be carefully 
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Table 4.1 A spectrum of opinions on the creationism-evolution divide adapted 
from Eugenie Scott (2009, 64).? 


Flat Earthers? 


Geocentrists* 


Young-Earth Creationism 
(YEC) 


Gap Creationism 


Compatible with Intelligent 


Design (ID) Day-Age Creationism Old-Earth Creationism 


(OEC) 


Progressive Creation 


Evolutionary Creationism’ 
Theistic Evolution (TE) 


Agnostic Evolution 


Materialist Evolution 


determined before they can be applied. This is not to say that flat earthers 
and geocentrists do not exist in the Muslim world. They may very well do. 
In fact, there was a scandal in 2017 in which a Tunisian student submitted 
a thesis, stating that the earth was young (13,500 years old), stationary, 
and at the centre of the universe (Guessoum 2017). But whether this is an 
isolated case or a widespread belief needs to be determined before it can 
be affirmed and applied in the Muslim context. Returning to the study of 
Unsworth and Voas (2018, 82), they note that 50% of the Muslim partici- 
pants strongly agreed that the earth is billions of years old while only 5.5% 
said they strongly disagreed (with the rest being neutral). This suggests that 
perhaps flat earthism might not be as prevalent or a concern in Muslim 
contexts, but this can only be stated tentatively. 

Another problem with this classification is the lumping of scientific beliefs 
with (a)theistic ones. The spectrum moves simultaneously from the least 
conformity with science and religious beliefs on the one end with absolute 
conformity with science and a rejection of God on the other (Huskinson 
2020, 9). This dual gradient embedded in this spectrum highlights the same 
issue of the bifurcation tendency noted earlier with Dawkins. It suggests 
that to be scientific one must abandon belief in God. The conclusion of 
these observations is care needs to be taken how a classification developed 
in one locality is applied to another context. 

Some Muslim thinkers who have looked at the discourse of Islam and 
evolution seem to have classified things differently. Guessoum (2016) 
adopts a three-tier system, which includes rejectionists, moderates, and 
pro-evolutionists. Malik (2018; 2019) seems to have followed Guessoum 
with a similar scheme but uses the terms rejection, accommodative, and 
acceptance instead. A notable difference between Malik and Guessoum 
on the one hand, and Scott on the other, is that the former’s classification 
doesn’t require a rejection of God to believe in evolution. Another benefit 
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of this classification is that one can put in many different reasons for each 
camp. As we shall shortly see, sometimes thinkers who completely reject 
or accept evolution have various reasons for doing so. These may be sci- 
entific, theological, hermeneutic in nature, or even a combination of them. 
So Guessoum’s and Malik’s method of classification can help manage these 
differences of opinions. However, one downfall with this scheme is that 
what counts as rejection and acceptance is largely dependent on how the 
classifier views the positions he or she is evaluating. For instance, both 
put David Solomon Jalajel, whose position we shall review shortly, in the 
rejection camp (Guessoum 2016; Malik 2019, 210). But reviewed on his 
own terms, Jalajel (2018) says his proposal is perfectly compatible with evo- 
lution. So there can be a conflict between how the classifier conceives the 
positions and the people who are being classified see themselves. Another 
possible problem is that with such a broad classification, a comparison can 
be, at times, difficult to manage. The reasons for (dis)agreement(s) can cut 
across various lines of reasoning, including the determination or interpreta- 
tion of the science, metaphysical principles, and hermeneutic commitments. 
So it may be challenging to determine what common denominator these 
differences or agreements can be made on. 

Another classification that can be found in the literature is one by 
Ghafouri-Fard and Mohammad Akrami (2011). They have four divisions 
in their taxonomy with a focus on scripture and science. The first group 
believes that evolution is just a theory, but there are ways to interpret the 
creation of humans through other ways to make them compatible. The 
second group believes the veracity of the texts are clear and the creation 
of humans cannot be reinterpreted. So even if evolution is true, humans 
are an exception to it. The third group believes that Qur’an and sci- 
ence function on two very different planes, i.e. not communicable.* The 
Qur’an is not a book of science, so belief in scientific theories shouldn’t 
matter. The fourth group believe that human evolution can be determined 
from the Qur’an. The difference between this group and the first one is 
a commitment to the veracity of the science and the resolute determi- 
nability of human evolution from Islamic scripture. While this scheme 
seems to focus more on human evolution, the fundamental problem with 
this setup is that it’s trying to lump various considerations under one 
rubric. This way of classifying involves merging epistemic commitments 
to science, hermeneutic commitments, and the relationship between sci- 
ence and scripture, which can lead to arbitrary positional differences. 
The first and fourth positions, for instance, seem to be differences in 
degree rather than of kind. It also excludes options that thinkers may 
have where evolution is being rejected or accepted based on one disci- 
pline rather than a conjunction of the two. Consider the hypothetical 
position of an individual who rejects evolution simply because the science 
doesn’t convince them. He or she has no opinion on the scriptural side 
of things. It’s difficult to see how such individuals may fit in this scheme. 
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Finally, and by their own admission, some thinkers might accept or reject 
evolution for reasons beyond science and scripture (Ghafouri-Fard and 
Mohammad Akrami 2011, 24). Seyyed Hossein Nasr, whose opinion we 
shall see shortly, is one example. His primary reason for rejecting evolu- 
tion is based on a metaphysical worldview that he occupies within which 
evolution is impossible. So the science and hermeneutics have little or no 
bearing on his position, making it difficult to determine where he would 
fit in this classification. 

Undoubtedly, each way of classifying things rests on what the classifier 
thinks is important to highlight. For Guessoum (2016) and Malik (2018; 
2019), it seems to be taking a broad classification that can absorb all the 
ideas in the literature with a focus on reconciliation or lack thereof. For 
Ghafouri-Fard and Mohammad Akrami (2011), it appears to be focusing 
on science and scripture. Each has its merits and difficulties. The clas- 
sification adopted here takes the problems identified with both of these 
seriously alongside the rest of the considerations looked at earlier. Three 
main principles have guided the adopted classification. The first principle 
is to focus on common ancestry. Since the primary concern seems to be 
human evolution, it was decided that common ancestry should be the sole, 
underlying denominator for classifying the various positions. The second 
principle is to separate the reasons for why people accept or reject evolu- 
tion from what they accept to be part of common ancestry. Since think- 
ers can reject or agree with evolution from various vantage points, i.e. 
science, metaphysics, and hermeneutics, it was thought to best separate 
this from the classification. It keeps it simple and easy to manage when it 
comes to comparing various thinkers. The third and final principle is to 
separate the question of reconciliation from the classification. This may 
seem like it’s a regurgitation of the second principle. This isn’t the case. 
Belief (or lack of it) in evolution is one thing and reconciling it with one’s 
religion (or not) is another. Adopting this principle avoids the conflict of 
interpretation between the classifier and who is being classified in their 
own terms (exactly how this is the case will be shown shortly). Table 4.2 
is the classification system adopted here in light of these considerations. 


Table 4.2 Adopted classification. 


Are non-humans Are humans Is Adam a 

products of products of product of 

Position evolution? evolution? evolution? 
Creationism x x x 
Human exceptionalism y x x 
Adamic exceptionalism v Vv x 
No exceptions v y v 
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What is and isn’t part of common ancestry boils down to three things: 
non-humans, humans, and Adam. For simplicity, Eve is coupled with 
Adam in Adamic exceptionalism since both of them are considered to 
be created miraculously. If thinkers reject every entity being a part of 
evolutionary processes, then this is creationism. Human exceptionalism 
permits non-human evolution, but believes Adam (who in this position 
is context is considered the first human) and humanity is rejected as 
a product of evolution. Adamic exceptionalism is the idea that non- 
humans and humans are a product of evolution, but only Adam is an 
exception to that process (which then entails that Adam is not consid- 
ered to the be the first human). Finally, the no exceptions stance is the 
position that there are, as the name suggests, no exemptions from the 
process. So non-humans, humans, and Adam are all products of evolu- 
tionary processes. In the next section, we shall see how various thinkers 
fit in this scheme. 


The Muslim spectrum 


With the increasing development of Islam and evolution as an academic dis- 
course, many opinions (distinctive and overlapping) are coming to the fore. 
One can identify opined literature on the topic from scholars around the 
world including America, India, Pakistan, Turkey, Middle East, Malaysia, 
and Iran (Ziadat 1986; Nadvi 1998; Hanioglu 2005; Riexinger 2009; 
Howard 2011; Kaya 2011; Elshakry 2013; Bigliardi 2014; Ibrahim, and 
Baharuddin 2014; Bilgil 2015; Determann 2015; Varisco 2018; Ibrahim 
et al. 2019; Qidwai 2019; Daneshgar 2020). Due to limitations of space, 
not all of this literature will be discussed. Three principles were used to 
identify which opinions were to be in this chapter (and in Chapter 10, where 
they will be evaluated through al-Ghazalt’s hermeneutic framework). First, 
contemporary thinkers were given priority. Second, only thinkers who have 
a sufficient amount of writing to their name were reviewed (save for Zakir 
Naik who was the one exception, and for good reason). Some thinkers 
wrote very briefly about their opinions on evolution in a paragraph or a 
footnote. This made it very difficult to determine what exactly they were 
agreeing or disagreeing with (evolution in general? human evolution? deep 
time? mechanics?). Third, thinkers were chosen for where they showed 
relative uniqueness in their approach or reasoning for why they either 
accepted or rejected (aspects of) evolution. This is to highlight the contrast- 
ing approaches people may have towards the topic. As we shall see, some- 
times people arrive at the same position but for different reasons, and may 
occupy different strategies for reconciliation (or not). With these consider- 
ations in mind, a total of 20 thinkers were selected, as shown in Table 4.3. 
There are eight thinkers in the creationism and no exceptions camp each. 
Human exceptionalism has three thinkers, and Adamic exceptionalism has 


Table 4.3 List of thinkers sorted by the adopted classification. 


Position 


Creationism 


Are non-humans 
products of evolution? 


x 


Are humans products 
of evolution? 


x 


Is Adam a product 
of evolution? 


x 


Thinker 


Zakir Naik (Samuel and Rozario 
2010; Gardner et al. 2018, 383) 

Seyyed Hossein Nasr (2006) 

Osman Bakar (1984) 

Muzaffar Iqbal (2009) 

Shaikh Mabud (1991) 

Muhammad Said Ramadan Al-Būtī 

(2017) 

Mohammed Shihabuddin Nadvi 

(1998) 

Harun Yahya (2006) 


Human exceptionalism 


Adamic exceptionalism 


No exceptions 


Nuh Ha Mim Keller (2011) 
Yasir Qadhi and Nazir Khan (2018) 


David Solomon Jalajel (2009; 2018) 


Rana Dajani (2011; 2016) 

Mohamed Iqbal (2012) 

Nidhal Guessoum (2008; 2010; 
2011a) 

Israr Ahmad (2013) 

T.O. Shanavas (2010) 

Basil Altaie (2018) 

Daud Abdul-Fattah Batchelor 
(2017) 

Caner Taslaman (2020) 


err wo1njoaa uo suotuido mysny 
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one thinker. With this cleared, we can now briefly review each of the think- 
ers in these positions. 


Creationism 


Advocates in this camp believe that common ancestry is entirely untrue. 
There are various reasons why people believe this to be the case, some of 
which were mentioned in Chapter 1. A single thinker sometimes provides 
multiples reasons for rejecting evolution, while others only give one or two. 
For the sake of brevity, as we review the various thinkers, criticisms raised 
against the theory of evolution by one thinker will not be repeated unless to 
show a common theme that can be found amongst some of them. 

To start with, some people reject evolution simply because they believe 
it’s “just a theory.” Zakir Naik, a globally famous Muslim preacher, is well- 
known for stating this point several times. He assumes that the colloquial 
understanding of the term “theory” means the same thing as the scientific 
one (Samuel and Rozario 2010; Gardner et al. 2018, 383). To be clear, this 
might be because he thinks evolution isn’t compatible with Islamic scrip- 
ture. So while the argument that is being presented is that evolution is “just 
a theory,” i.e. evolution is not robust or simply a hypothesis simply on its 
own merits, there may be an underlying religious reason for rejecting it. 
The others that come under the creationist camp either follow Naik in his 
approach or eliminate evolution as a valid scientific theory because it con- 
tains many scientific problems. These charges are generally similar to those 
posed by American creationists which were reviewed in Chapter 2. For the 
sake of brevity, these will not be repeated here. 

Others reject evolution because they find the science itself to be unten- 
able. Seyyed Hossein Nasr (2006), an Iranian-American physicist-turned- 
religious scholar, and Osman Bakar (1984), a Malaysian religious scholar 
who was under the tutelage of Nasr, criticise the components related to 
the science of evolution such as the chance-like mechanism embedded in 
the process; there being holes in the theory; the constant revisions that the 
theory has gone through historically, which further suggests that it is a 
theory in crisis; and the problems associated with the science of the origins 
of life. Uniquely, however, Nasr (2006) and Bakar (1984) also criticise 
evolution on metaphysical grounds. Both adopt a Neoplatonic worldview 
within which essences are fixed. Accordingly, essences can’t change. Nasr 
(2006, 183) gives the example of the triangle which he then compares to 
life forms: 


A triangle is a triangle, and nothing evolves into a triangle; until a tri- 
angle becomes a triangle, it is not a triangle. So if we have three loose 
lines that gradually meet, even if there is one micron of separation, that 
is not a triangle. Only a triangle is a triangle. And life forms also have 
a finality of their own. 
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Elsewhere, Bakar (1984) elucidates Nasr’s paradigm: 


A species is an ‘idea’ in the Divine Mind with all its possibilities. It is not 
an individual reality but an archetype, and as such it lies beyond limita- 
tions and beyond change. It is first manifested as individuals belonging 
to it in the subtle state where each individual reality is constituted by 
the conjunction of a ‘form’ and a subtle ‘proto-matter, this ‘form’ refer- 
ring to the association of qualities of the species which is therefore the 
trace of its immutable essence. This means that different types of ani- 
mals, for example, pre-existed at the level immediately above the cor- 
poreal world as non-spatial forms but clothed with a certain ‘matter’ 
which is of the subtle world. These forms ‘descended’ into the material 
world, wherever the latter was ready to receive them, and this ‘descent’ 
had the nature of a sudden coagulation and hence also the nature of a 
limitation or fragmentation of the original subtle form. Thus species 
appear on the plane of physical reality by successive ‘manifestations’ or 
‘materialisations’ starting from the subtle state. This then is the ‘ver- 
tical’ genesis of species of traditional metaphysics as opposed to the 
‘horizontal’ genesis of species from a single cell of modern biology. 


Accordingly, Nasr and Bakar deem that everything has fixed archetypes, 
which lends them to believe that evolution isn’t possible. To be clear, their 
perspective doesn’t deny microevolution but only macroevolution (Nasr 
2006, 184-185): 


There is the possibility of micro-evolution, but not of macro-evolution. 
Now micro-evolution is still within the possibilities of the archetype or 
form of a particular being in the philosophical sense in the same way 
that you and I are human beings, and the Chinese and the Japanese are 
also human beings. Our eyes are one way; their eyes are another way. 
If we migrate to Zimbabwe, our skin grows darker; if we go to Sweden, 
it would grow a bit lighter. But we are all within the possibilities of 
the human form. That kind of micro-evolution is possible. Flies can 
become a bit bigger and when there is a certain kind of light, plants can 
do this and that, and this is mistaken by some for change of species. 
That is not change of species; that is ‘evolution’ within a single species. 
Each species has a width, a range, a reality greater than a particular 
individual in that species. And so other individuals can appear in that 
species with other characteristics and even change according to envi- 
ronmental conditions, without one species becoming another. 


In addition to these criticisms, they also have philosophical problems with 
the theory of evolution. The primary issues they raise in this regard are the 
problems of naturalism and reductionism. Evolution is a materialistic the- 
ory that cuts off the hand of God from the process. It thus reduces humans 
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(which are more than just material beings) solely to productions of genes 
and the environment. Collectively, these make evolution all the more prob- 
lematic (Nasr 2006, 190-191): 


Obviously human beings have a more complicated life form than the 
monkey, but possess also some of those characteristics we see in the 
monkey, but this does not mean that we have evolved from the monkey. 
That is the whole problem. If you function in a universe of discourse 
where there is nothing but the material world as claimed by modern sci- 
ence, then there is no choice but to explain higher life forms as the evo- 
lution of lower forms and reducible ultimately to material aggregates. 
But if you live in a universe in which you accept the unique creative 
power of God ...then it is easy to accept that Divine creative power can 
create something including living forms, can bestow life, and can also 
endow human beings with the spirit. 


However, despite these various criticisms, evolution is problematic primar- 
ily because of the Neoplatonic paradigm that Nasr and Bakar have adopted 
(Bagir 2005, 49). So no matter how much scientific impetus the theory may 
have, and even if the scientific criticisms they have levied against evolution 
could be surmounted, it seems their worldview simply doesn’t allow any 
kind of transformation of species.’ 

Muzaffar Iqbal (2008; 2009), a chemist-turned-theologian, relays the 
same concerns as Nasr and Bakar.* However, Iqbal (2003) also emphasises 
the notion of design that is prevalent in the Islamic tradition, which seems 
to go against the notion of chance as propounded by the theory of evolution: 


One of the main characteristics of various theories of evolution is their 
reliance on ‘Chance’ as means of evolution rather than a ‘Design.’ For 
if it could be proved that there exists no design in the emergence of 
species (or individual organs) and that each species and organ becomes 
perfect through gradation, as Darwin proposed, then one can elim- 
inate not only the Design, but also the Designer. However, if on the 
contrary, it can be shown that there exists no possibility of chance evo- 
lution of perfect organs and species, because of their complexity, and 
then Darwin’s theory will break down. 

Argument against Design often marshals so-called facts from the nat- 
ural world in its support with the underlying assumptions that these 
have been recently discovered. But in piling these mounds of ‘facts,’ 
it is often overlooked that no amount of hair-splitting can make hair 
anything but hair. To be sure, what we know today about the physical 
world far exceeds than what was known eight hundred years ago, but 
most of it is in a quantitative sense. Medieval scientists were not inno- 
cent of these facts that are often claimed to have been discovered yes- 
terday. Just one source, our Kitab al-Dal@il, accumulates hundreds of 
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details from plant biology, zoology, human physiology, and psychology 
in support of its argument from Design ... One can continue to quote 
examples of teleological arguments from this tradition ad infinitum. 
Suffice it to say that Islamic intellectual tradition was not only aware 
of the need for formulating the argument for Design independent of the 
ontological premises which were at the heart of Islamic faith but it also 
carried it out to its ultimate limits with increasing refinement. One. 


It is then of no surprise that Iqbal (2003) quotes the works of ID advocates 
such as Michael Behe and William Dembski, who we briefly looked at in 
Chapter 2, to strengthen his case for design-like arguments based on the 
complexity found in nature. 

He also claims that evolutionary readings of the Qur’an have no trac- 
tion. In particular, he critiques individuals who argue for a metaphorical 
reading of Adam’s creation narrative in the Qur’an, which we shall review 
shortly (Iqbal 2009, 28). He also criticises attempts to read evolution into 
isolated verses without considering Islamic scripture holistically (Iqbal 
2009, 33-34). For instance, consider the following verse: 


when He has created you stage by stage (atwaran)? (Qur’an 71:14) 


Some have read this verse as indicating of evolution being readable in the 
Qur'an. Iqbal (2009) is highly critical of any such approaches because they 
aren’t based on holistic textual evidence and go against Muslims’ widely 
held beliefs for the past 1,400 years. For all these reasons, he questions the 
validity of any theistic renditions of evolution, e.g. theistic evolution (which 
we encountered in Chapter 2; Iqbal 2010). 

Shaikh Mabud (1991) also stresses on the hermeneutic dimension.’ He 
takes the Qur’an to be categorically clear that plants, animals, and humans 
are distinctive, non-gradual creations. As for plants, he states (1991,71): 


... according to the Qur’an all different kinds of plants, no matter how 
similar they are, should be taken to be all separately created, i.e. they 
did not evolve from one another because over the vast span of time 
because there is not a single verse in the Qur’an that refers even indi- 
rectly to evolution. 


He makes his case by alluding to verses in the Qur’an which indicate the 
production of independent and distinctive creations, such as the following: 


It was He who spread out the earth for you and traced routes in it. He 
sent down water from the sky. With that water We bring forth every 
kind of plant. (Qur’an 20:53) 


In the case of animals, Mabud argues similarly that there are no verses 
which indicate gradual creation. This is part and parcel of Mabud’s 
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(1991, 73) framework within which there needs to be a general, consistent, 
non-evolutionary reading of the Qur’an: 


... if we accept evolution of the animal kingdom ... we will also have 
to include human beings in the animal lineage. But if we do so, we will 
contradict the Qur’an ... [Also] when the Qur’an does not explicitly say 
that Mankind or plants have evolved, why should we accept evolution 
in the case of animals? 


In another place, he points out another piece evidence for creationism by 
referring to the example of demons (jinn), which are referred in the Qur’an 
as being created out of smoke (Quran 55:15). On this point, he notes 
(Mabud 1991, 74): 


Here is a clear example of a being which has been separately and dis- 
tinctly created, not from any pre-existing species through evolution, 
but from matter through a discontinuous process. I am sure no theistic 
evolutionist will try to link jinn’s ancestry to the amoeba. 


So for Mabud, it is clear that the Qur’an does not allude to any kind of 
gradual creation, and instead provides a clear creationist worldview. In this 
vein, he adopts the miraculous, parent-less reading of Adam’s creation from 
which humans sprang forth. 

The late Syrian Sunni theologian, Muhammad Sad Ramadan AI-Batt, is 
also well-known for being critical of evolution. He had two broad criticisms 
against the theory. One is scriptural and the other is scientific (2017, 311-342). 
The scientific contentions parallel those that were mentioned earlier, e.g. 
evolution is just a theory. From the scriptural side, al-Batt takes Adam’s cre- 
ation narrative, which was reviewed in Chapter 3, as a given. He also high- 
lights the uniqueness and nobility of humans, as highlighted in the Qur'an: 


We have honoured the children of Adam and carried them by land and 
sea; We have provided good sustenance for them and favoured them 
specially above many of those We have created. (Qur’an 17:70) 


We create man in the finest state. (Qur'an 95:4) 


Al-Bati (2017, 314) couples these verses with arguments such as the unique- 
ness of the human soul, focusing on the intellectual powers that humans 
possess. Furthermore, al-Batt (2017, 314) uses other verses to demonstrate 
that the universe and all its elements were made for the service of man: 


He has subjected all that is in the heavens and the earth for your ben- 
efit, as a gift from Him. There truly are signs in this for those who 
reflect. (Qur’an 45:13) 
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Collectively, these suggest that humans are a superior creation through 
which al-Batt disqualifies man’s origin from evolutionary processes when 
coupled with his negative evaluation of evolution as a scientific theory. 

The late Indian theologian, Mohammed Shihabuddin Nadvi (1998, 
20-22), claimed that evolution is a myth. Moreover, he asserted that evo- 
lution is part and parcel of a Jewish makeup with a hidden Zionist agenda 
(Nadvi 1998, 24-24): 


More than scientists, the protagonists of atheism and their organisations 
have been active in backing up the evolution theory. Even the Marxists, 
Zionists and Freemasons have taken a lead role in fulfilling this task. 
The Jews have always been keen to root out religion and religious values. 
The Jews have secretly harboured ambitions to rule over the world. Their 
protocols bear the testimony to such long cherished dreams. Its quest has 
prompted them to work for uprooting of religious and ethical values and 
promotion of all secular atheistic beliefs, materialistic philosophies and 
‘isms.’ They believe that its achievement should precede with striking at 
the moral foundations of each nation. Even a cursory glance over the 
world intellectual scene would reveal that Jews have dominated it during 
the last two centuries. Karl Marx, the founder of Marxism; Freud, who 
advocated sexual liberalism and Durkheim who conceived the collective 
materialism, rose from among the Jews. Although Darwin was not a 
Jew, but his theory of evolution fitted ideally into the Jewish scheme 
of things. Jews therefore became its chief propagators. Propagation of 
Darwinism and Marxism enjoyed a high priority in the Zionist agenda 
and was included in their protocols as obligatory.'° 


He also argued against allegorical interpretations of Adam (Nadvi 1998, 
75-97). For him, Adam is a historical actor, and the Qur’an makes this 
very clear (Nadvi 1998, 107-116). To say otherwise has consequences, 
which includes rendering other prophets in Islam to be mythical realities. 
Consider the following verses in which Adam is mentioned alongside Noah, 
Abraham, and Jesus: 


God chose Adam, Noah, Abraham’s family, and the family of Imran, 
over all other people. (Qur’an 3:33) 


In God’s eyes Jesus is just like Adam: He created him from dust, said to 
him, ‘Be’, and he was. (Qur’an 3:59) 


Nadvi (1998, 99-106) points out that if Adam is interpreted as an alle- 
gory, then what is to stop interpreting the other prophets mentioned in 
such verses to be allegories as well. It would be arbitrary to call Adam an 
allegory and not the others, making for an inconsistent, ad hoc, and whim- 
sical reading. 
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Finally, Harun Yahya, which is a pen name for Adnan Oktar, is a self- 
made Turkish preacher who shot to fame after publishing several well- 
known books on evolution and its incompatibility with Islam with titles 
such as The Atlas of Creation and The Evolution Deceit (Solberg 2013)."! 
Out of all the thinkers presented so far, Yahya provides the largest number 
of compounding arguments against accepting evolution. He rejects the sci- 
ence altogether, claiming that every piece of evidence, be it the fossil record, 
molecular biology, and homology among others fails on every turn by their 
own merits (Yahya 2001a; Yahya 2003a; Yahya 2006a). Furthermore, he 
claims that evolution is inherently a naturalistic worldview which is anti- 
thetical to the Islamic perspective. He does this by tracing evolution back 
to the “pagan origins” of the Greek thinkers like Thales, Anaximander, 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, and Aristotle because they attempted to explain 
the origins of life in material terms (Yahya 2003b, 28-33). Furthermore, 
Yahya (2003b, 33-34) makes it very clear that chance-like mechanisms are 
fundamentally incompatible with Islam: 


Looking at the matter as a devout Muslim and thinking about it in the 
light of the Qur’an, a theory that is fundamentally based upon chance 
clearly cannot have anything common with Islam. Evolution sees 
chance, time, and inanimate matter as divine, and ascribes the title ‘cre- 
ator’ to these weak and unconscious concepts. No Muslim can accept 
such a pagan-based theory, for each Muslim knows that Allah, the sole 
Creator, creating everything from nothing. Therefore, he uses science 
and reason to oppose all beliefs and ideas that conflict with that fact. 


Adding to this point, he asserts that the theory of evolution was the brain- 
child of Charles Darwin, who was an atheist (Yahya 2003b, 52-54). Yahya 
even claims that Darwin tried concealing his faith so that his theory would 
not be considered an obstacle in light of his disbelief in God (Yahya 2003b, 
54-56).'2 This seems to be important for Yahya (2003b, 56) because he sees 
atheism and evolution as two sides of the same coin, such that any support 
for Darwin’s theory equates to atheism: 


In fact, atheists have supported Darwin for the last 150 years and irre- 
ligious ideologies have backed Darwinism precisely because of his athe- 
ism. Thus, given the fact of Darwin’s atheism, Muslims must not make 
the mistake of thinking that he was religious, or at least not opposed to 
religion, and continue to support him, his theory, and those who think 
like him. If they do, they place themselves alongside atheists. 


It is therefore unsurprising that Yahya relies on ID literature in some of his 
works. Like Iqbal, he refers to the works of Michael Behe to make his case 
(Yahya 2006, 98-101) Additionally, Yahya (2001b) claims that evolution 
is responsible for spurring the various socio-political “isms” of the past 
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century or so which includes communism, fascism, capitalism, racism, and 
also traces the moral degradation of the world back to evolutionary think- 
ing. Yahya (2003b, 94-121) also maintains the creationist reading of the 
Qur’an and negates any attempts to find evolutionary narratives within it. 
To be clear, and this somewhat interesting for someone who is very critical 
of evolution, Yahya (2003b, 108-109) maintains God could have created 
life through evolutionary processes, but the data (scripture and science) 
simply do not yield this conclusion: 


It is evident that God, the Almighty, created the whole universe and 
life. It is His decision whether creation should be instantaneous or 
by stages. We can only understand how it happened by means of the 
information God has given us (in other words, from the verses of the 
Qur'an), and the scientific evidence apparent in nature. When we look 
at these two sources, we see no case for ‘creation by evolution.’ 


This ends our review of the creationist camp. As can be seen from this very 
brief tour, thinkers sometimes put forward very distinctive reasons for why 
they reject evolution. These could be scientific, philosophical, theological, 
hermeneutic, and/or socio-political in nature. Some thinkers have overlap- 
ping ideas, e.g. not seeing the tenability of metaphorical readings of Adam. 
At other times they differ. Sometimes, even when arguing from a particu- 
lar discipline, thinkers may have intradisciplinary differences or points of 
emphasis. Taking science as an example, some disqualify evolution as being 
meritless because they see it as “just a theory,” e.g. Zakir Naik, while oth- 
ers have a collection of scientific criticisms against it, e.g. Harun Yahya. 


Human exceptionalism 


In Table 4.3, we noted three different thinkers who adopt human excep- 
tionalism; Nuh Ha Mim Keller, Yasir Qadhi, and Nazir Khan. The latter 
two co-authored a paper in which they pen their thoughts. So we shall, in 
fact, be reviewing two pieces of work that argue for human exceptionalism 
written by three authors. Let us start with Keller. 

In 1995, a biologist named Suleman Ali was stirred by a local pamphlet 
within which it was claimed that evolution is synonymous with shirk (asso- 
ciating partners with God — an idolatrous association of another entity that 
shares any divine status alongside God, e.g. idol-worshipping — is the highest 
magnitude of sin in Islamic thought) or unbelief. With this plight, he sent a 
fax to Keller, a Muslim theologian, asking for his understanding of Islam 
and evolution (Keller 2011, 350). It is in response to this query that Keller 
advances his critique of evolution. Keller raises several issues with evolution, 
but they can be broken down to three different categorical criticisms for sim- 
plicity. The first is science. Keller admits that he felt evolution was unchal- 
lengeable but changed his opinion after reading Charles Darwin’s On the 
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Origins of Species. He raises two specific points in this regard. His first issue 
is with the falsifiability of the theory of evolution (Keller 2011, 351-352): 


“The ninth chapter [of Darwin’s book] ... made it clear, from what 
Darwin modestly calls the ‘great imperfection of the geological record,’ 
that the theory was not in principle falsifiable, though the possibility that 
some kind of evidence or another should be able in principle to disprove 
a theory is a condition (if we can believe logicians like Karl Popper) for it 
to be considered scientific. By its nature, fossil evidence of intermediate 
forms that could prove or disprove the theory remained unfound and 
unfindable. When I read this, it was not clear to me how such a theory 
could be called ‘scientific.’ If evolution is not scientific, then what is it? It 
seems to me that it is a human interpretation, an endeavor, an industry, 
a literature, based on what the American philosopher Charles Peirce 
called abductive reasoning, which functions in the following way: 


1 Surprising fact A. 
2 If theory B were the case, then A would naturally follow. 
3 Therefore B. 


Here, (1) alone is certain, (2) is merely probable (as it explains the facts, 
though does not preclude other possible theories), while (3) has only 
the same probability as (2). If you want to see how ironclad the case 
for the evolution of man is, make a list of all the fossils discovered so 
far that ‘prove’ the evolution of man from lower life forms, date them, 
and then ask yourself if abductive reasoning is not what urges it, and if 
it really precludes the possibility of quite a different (2) in place of the 
theory of evolution. 


From these statements, it becomes apparent that Keller believes evolution 
is an all-absorbing theory which doesn’t seem to have any internal falsifi- 
cation criteria. The reference to Karl Popper suggests that Keller has some- 
thing like Sigmund Freud’s and Alfred Adler’s psychological theories in 
mind that could explain any data set because they were too broad and 
vague according to Popper (2002a, 43-77). These two theories — Freud and 
Adler’s — are being mentioned because these were thinkers and ideas that 
Popper reviewed and contrasted with other more substantial scientific the- 
ories — like Einstein’s theory of relativity - when he developed his famous 
falsification criterion in the demarcation of science and pseudoscience (this 
was discussed in Chapter 1; Popper 2002b, 57-73).'% 

The second scientific issue which Keller has with evolution is the lack 
of evidence for macroevolution. Rhetorically, Keller conveys his doubts 
(Keller 2011, 352): 


Is the analogy from micro-evolution within a species (which is fairly 
well-attested to by breeding horses, pigeons, useful plant hybrids, and 
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so on) applicable to macro-evolution, from one species to another? 
That is, is there a single example of one species actually evolving into 
another, with the intermediate forms represented in the fossil record? 


In both points, it seems clear that Keller believes evolution isn’t epistemi- 
cally robust. For him, the theory is only probable and therefore uncertain 
and seems to be masked on to the data rather inferred from it. 

Second, Keller raises metaphysical issues with evolution. Metaphysically, 
evolution could be problematic because of the underlying naturalism and 
the randomness that governs the process. There are two particular asser- 
tions that Keller believes leads one to go beyond the fold of Islam (Keller 
2011, 359-360): 


... belief in macro-evolutionary transformation and variation of 
non-human species does not seem to me to entail kufr (unbelief) or 
shirk (ascribing co-sharers to Allah) unless one also believes that such 
transformation came about by random mutation and natural selec- 
tion, understanding these adjectives as meaning causal independence 
from the will of Allah. You have to look in your heart and ask yourself 
what you believe. From the point of view of tawhid, Islamic theism, 
nothing happens ‘at random,’ there is no ‘autonomous nature,’ and 
anyone who believes in either of these is necessarily beyond the pale 
of Islam. 


Third, Keller believes that the creationist account found in Islamic scrip- 
ture clearly contradicts human evolution. Keller acknowledges the distinc- 
tion between the evolution of humans and the evolution of every other 
species.'* He makes two points in this regard. His first point is that Adam 
was created in heaven and therefore not on earth (Keller 2011, 355): 


Regarding ... whether the Qur’anic account of creation is incompatible 
with man having evolved; if evolution entails, as Darwin believed, that 
‘probably all the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth 
have descended from one primordial form, into which life was first 
breathed’ ... I apprehend that this is incompatible with the Qur’anic 
account of creation. Our first ancestor was the prophet Adam (upon 
whom be peace), who was created by Allah in janna, or paradise," and 
not on earth... 


His second point is that the process of creation is also of special signifi- 
cance which marks an important distinction between Adam (and humans 
by extension) and the rest of the biological world (Keller 2011, 355): 


... but [Adam was] also created in a particular way that He describes 
to us: 
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When your Lord said to the angels: ‘Verily, Iam to create a man from 
clay; So when I have formed him well, and blown into him a-kindling 
of My spirit, fall you down to him prostrate.’ So all the angels bowed 
down to him as one; Except Satan: he waxed proud, and was of the 
utter disbelievers. He said, ‘O Satan, what prevented you from bowing 
down to what I created with My own hands; Were you too haughty - 
Or too exalted?’ He replied, ‘I am better than he: You created me of 
fire, and created him of clay’ (Qur’an 38:71-76). 


Now, the God of Islam is transcendently above any suggestion of 
anthropomorphism, and Qur’anic exegetes like Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
explain the above words created with My own [lit. ‘two’] hands as a 
figurative expression of Allah’s special concern for this particular cre- 
ation, the first human, since a sovereign of immense majesty does not 
undertake any work ‘with his own hands’ unless it is of the greatest 
importance ... I say ‘the first human,’ because the Arabic term bashar 
used in the verse ‘Verily, I am to create a man from clay’ means pre- 
cisely a human being and has no other lexical acceptation. 


Thus, he concludes (Keller 2011, 356): 


All of which shows that, according to the Qur’an, human beings are 
intrinsically — by their celestial provenance in paradise, by their spe- 
cially created nature, and by the rah or soul within them — at a quite 
different level in Allah’s eyes than other terrestrial life, whether or not 
their bodies have certain physiological affinities with it, which are the 
prerogative of their Maker to create. 


In short, Keller seems to be very clear that non-humans could have been 
created through the process of evolution, even though he has his reserva- 
tions about the science; but humans are categorically excluded from the 
process. This ends our review of Keller’s thoughts on evolution. 

Qadhi!* and Khan co-authored a paper for Yageen Institute!’ in which 
they spell out their take on Islam and evolution.'’ While there is much 
that overlaps with Keller, there is also much that differs, which is why 
we need to unpack their ideas carefully. At the very beginning of the 
article, Qadhi and Khan summarise the situation at hand. They divide 
the current participants of the discourse into two categories. The first 
category refers to individuals who have completely abandoned anything 
that traditional Islamic scholarship has to offer on the subject (Qadhi and 
Khan 2018, 4): 


One group has attempted to jettison all traditional theological commit- 
ments in favor of a wholesale embrace of the conclusions of evolutionists. 
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Through radical hermeneutical gymnastics, they have claimed to 
unearth specific Qur’anic passages that allegedly discuss natural selec- 
tion, abiogenesis, and other similar concepts. Not only does this com- 
promise the truth-value of a scripture such that it becomes infinitely 
malleable to mean whatever one desires but it is also worth noting that 
history has not looked kindly upon such attempts in the past. 


Apparent from this paragraph is that Qadhi and Khan deem all approaches 
of reading evolution into scripture problematic. In their opinion, it seems 
to be an imposition of the reader onto Islamic texts rather than letting 
scripture speak for itself. Interestingly, at no point do they mention anyone 
by name, but, presumably, have candidates in mind who come under the no 
exceptions camp, which we will review shortly. 

Qadhi and Khan also highlight the opposing extreme position which 
entails rejecting anything science has to offer on biological diversity (Qadhi 
and Khan 2018, 5): 


On the other extreme are those Muslim creationists who reject all evo- 
lutionary science as falsehood, attempting to dispute every piece of 
data in genetics, population dynamics, and paleontology. This position 
is not only unreasonable in that it requires Muslims to believe that the 
entire scientific community is participating in a massive conspiracy, 
but it is also theologically unrequired since there is nothing in Islamic 
scripture to necessitate such a stance. Moreover, it burdens the average 
lay Muslim with abstruse matters of empirical research, telling him or 
her that the only way to be a committed Muslim is by undertaking the 
task of challenging an entire community of scientific experts on the 
very subject matter of their expertise. It also places many Muslim sci- 
entists in a position of supposed tension between their religious beliefs 
and their scientific research. 


Here Qadhi and Khan make their concerns apparent. They want the 
Muslim community not to be tempted by conspiracy narratives and be fet- 
tered to a position that challenges the entire scientific community. Their 
motivation seems to be squarely in preserving Muslim believers’ faith 
against any apparent conflicts between science and religion. However, their 
article makes it apparent that this does not entail a total acceptance of what 
science has to say on theological matters. 

With the extremes made explicit, Qadhi and Khan then make it very 
clear that a balanced approach is direly needed, which is presumably the 
gap their article seeks to fill (Qadhi and Khan 2018, 5): 


What has been sorely needed, and thus far missing, is a critical eval- 
uation and academic engagement that attempts to integrate scripture 
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and science. Such an approach would entail acknowledging the cred- 
ibility of the scientific research, while criticising pseudoscientific 
excesses in the public domain. It would also entail a deeper reflec- 
tion on the precise theological conclusions that can be derived from 
Islamic scripture on humanity’s origins and status vis-a-vis other 
creatures. 


After summarising the landscape, Qadhi and Khan then discuss three dif- 
ferent hermeneutic approaches that can be found in the classical Islamic 
tradition. These include the hermeneutic frameworks of Avicenna, al- 
Ghazali, and Ibn Taymiyya. 

Qadhi and Khan begin by discussing Avicenna, who represents the 
philosophical tradition (Neoplatonic-Aristotelian) in Islamic intellectual 
history. For them, Avicenna’s approach represents a Pandora’s box in her- 
meneutics. Avicenna claimed that prophetic language is an expression of 
philosophical truths in (largely) symbolic terms which is comprehensible 
for the masses.!? Entities like heaven and hell, which Muslims regard as 
true and real, should be taken as symbols for realities beyond imagination 
(takhyil). Moreover, if ever philosophical truths (which include scientific 
information) conflict with Islamic texts, they should be interpreted allegor- 
ically (Qadhi and Khan 2018, 8-9). It is why Qadhi and Khan (2018, 9) 
state: “There are no hermeneutic limits to this approach; one could extend 
this method to argue that prayer, fasting, and even the concept of God are 
mere symbols.” 

Qadhi and Khan then move on to al-Ghazalt, who represents the kalam 
tradition. Al-Ghazalt is well-known for having been critical of Avicenna on 
several fronts. One specific point that al-Ghazali criticises Avicenna on is 
his allegorical interpretations of miracle stories in the Qur’an. Al-Ghazali 
is completely supportive in the use of reason in situations of apparent con- 
flicts since it is reason itself that allows one to establish the veracity of the 
Qur’an (this will be expanded on in Chapter 9). As for how one should go 
about reading scripture, his framework involves taking Islamic scripture 
at face value unless and otherwise there is a valid logically deductive argu- 
ment (burhan) that requires a non-literal interpretation (ta’wil) (we shall see 
this in detail in Chapter 9; Qadhi and Khan 2018, 9). Taking the Qur’anic 
verses mentioning God’s hands as an example, al-Ghazali would claim that 
such references cannot be literally referring to a hand since God is atem- 
poral and non-spatial. It would be illogical to say God literally has hands. 
But entities that Avicenna believed were symbolic, e.g. heaven and hell, are 
taken at face value because there is no reason to reject them. Qadhi and 
Khan don’t seem to criticise al-Ghazalt on any point, which suggests they 
do not have issues with this approach. 

Finally, Qadhi and Khan move on to their preferred scholar, Ibn 
Taymiyya. In his framework, neither the methods of takhyil nor ta’wil is 
necessary. In moments of conflict, Ibn Taymiyya opts for giving revelation 
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preference. Like al-Ghazali, they point out that Ibn Taymiyya agrees that 
reason establishes revelation, but after that one should submit to what 
“scripture states unconditionally and without challenging it on the basis 
of fallible and fundamentally limited human reasoning” (Qadhi and Khan 
2018, 10). Revelation is also externally corroborated by the fitra (pri- 
mordial nature) rather than philosophical arguments, which is a famous 
and distinctive position in the Taymiyyan framework.?° So revelation is 
ontologically heavier than reason in the Taymiyyan paradigm. Qadhi 
and Khan also point out that the bipartite division between rationality 
and revelation is non-existent in the Taymiyyan paradigm since reason 
is intrinsic to religion. This is a major point of difference between Ibn 
Taymiyya, and Avicenna, and al-Ghazali. Hence, “... what is relevant is 
the definitive (gaft) nature of a proof, regardless of whether it is scrip- 
tural or rational. When it comes to textual evidence which is explicit and 
unequivocal, there can be no recourse to reinterpretation” (Qadhi and 
Khan 2018, 10). In cases of ambiguity, which may have multiple mean- 
ings, then one can adopt any reading as long as it falls under the linguistic 
constraints of language, reason, and science. However, Qadhi and Khan 
(2018, 10) make it clear that “this is not a case of figurative interpretation, 
but rather selecting one of a variety of established lexical meanings of a 
word based on definitive proofs.” As a case in point, they give the exam- 
ple of the mention of sittati ayyam in the Qur’an (7:54), which is usually 
translated as six days. However, the word ayyam is ambiguous and can 
refer to any span of time, as was discussed in Chapter 3. So one could 
validly interpret this as six 24-hour days or six spans of time (Qadhi and 
Khan 2018, 11). 

The implications of the different perspectives are significant for Qadhi 
and Khan (2018, 11): 


In the case of the story of human origins, we have such an explicit 
narrative, one that is deeply rooted in countless passages throughout 
the entire Qur’an and numerous prophetic statements, that there is no 
choice other than to accept that this is what Allah intended for us to 
believe. The sheer quantity and diversity of nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
used simply makes any linguistic reinterpretation (or ta’wil) implausi- 
ble. Meanwhile, attempts to describe the entire account as symbolic or 
allegorical (takhyil) may be tempting for some contemporary Muslim 
scientists, but it leads to logically incoherent theological ramifications 
and contradicts the Qur’an’s own emphasis that these accounts are lit- 
erally true narratives (3:62). Developing an epistemologically sound 
foundation upon which both scriptural and scientific truths work in 
concert is a far more fruitful endeavour. 


In this passage, Qadhi and Khan explicitly state that neither ta’wil nor 
takhyil can help with evolutionary readings of the Qur’an as they would be 
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internally consistent. It is important to note here that it is not the individ- 
uals (Avicenna and al-Ghazalt) as such that are being criticised by Qadhi 
and Khan, but specifically, their approaches that could be instrumentalised 
for evolutionary readings. 

For Qadhi and Khan, the creation narrative, as outlined in Chapter 3, 
is a given. Collectively these scriptural indications make it very difficult 
to allow for any kind of parental agency for Adam. However, this doesn’t 
entail a wholesale rejection of evolution. While the evolution of Adam 
and his descendants are out of the question, they make it very clear that 
Muslims can accept an array of other things that are part and parcel of 
evolution (Qadhi and Khan 2018, 12): 


... there is nothing in Islamic scripture that explicitly negates the con- 
cepts of abiogenesis, genetic mutation and diversification, natural 
selection, the existence of hominid species, or a common ancestor for 
all biological life on earth, excluding only the descendants of Adam. 


Since scripture makes it difficult to argue against Adam’s miraculous crea- 
tion, it seems that Qadhi and Khan adopt human exceptionalism similarly 
to Keller. However, unlike Keller, they do not deny the possibility of an 
alignment between Islam and human evolution, and it is here where Qadhi 
and Khan mark their novelty. 

Key to Qadhi and Khan’s position is philosophical deliberations over 
scientific realism, a critical discussion in philosophy of science about what 
our scientific equations and theories posit, and how much we can believe in 
them. But to see why this is the case, we first need to understand an impor- 
tant distinction they make between direct and indirect observations. From 
their perspective, any propositions that are predicated on direct observa- 
tions are empirically adequate and therefore the same as truth. However, 
indirect observations are bound by various “interpretations, inferences, 
models, extrapolations, and postulations” that aim to be empirically 
adequate (Qadhi and Khan 2018, 15). So the latter has lesser epistemic 
weight, and it seems no matter which position one adopts on the scientific 
realism spectrum, it cannot be the same as direct observation. It is why 
they say: “... what we can affirm as truth when it comes to the unobserv- 
able is considerably limited” (Qadhi and Khan 2018, 15). It is this specific 
juncture of unobservable entities in science that invigorate the discussion 
of scientific realism, which is relevant for our conversation. To what extent 
can we confer existence or justify our belief in the existence of entities 
posited by science that have not been observed? There are a variety of posi- 
tions on this matter which form a spectrum. At one end of this spectrum 
is scientific realism, which suggests a strong commitment to what scientific 
theories and equations posit even though they have never been empiri- 
cally realised. On the opposite side of the spectrum, there are variations 
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of antirealism. One example is instrumentalism which sees science as 
mere instruments that cater to functionality but aren’t necessarily truth- 
depicting. So long as “it works” it’s fine, but it doesn’t obtain some grand 
understanding of nature as such (Chakravartty 2017). The discussion over 
multiverses, some of which are an artefact of string theory, could be an 
example that highlights these differences (Wolt 2007; Kragh 2011). Should 
we accept multiverses simply because they are suggestive even though there 
is no proof for them? Or should we treat them as mathematical artefacts? 
As one moves between the various positions on the matter, the discus- 
sion becomes even more challenging (Chakravartty 2017; Ladyman 2020). 
Does science uncover things (entity realism) or structures (structural real- 
ism)? Are these epistemic commitments or ontological ones? Realising 
that there is a broad spectrum of opinions on the issue, Qadhi and Khan 
(2018, 15) make it very clear that they are not advocates of any hard form 
of scientific realism: 


When it comes to things that are directly observable, then empirical 
adequacy becomes the same as truth. As for matters that are unob- 
servable, then we rely on interpretations, inferences, models, extrap- 
olations, and postulations that aim only to be empirically adequate. 
Attempting to retreat from many of the unwarranted metaphysical 
excesses of scientific realism, there emerged a diverse set of offshoots 
of scientific realism including empiric structural realism (both direct 
and indirect), ontic structural realism, semi-realism, etc. However, a 
key theme acknowledged by almost all groups is that what we can 
affirm as truth when it comes to the unobservable is considerably 
limited. 


With this clarified, Qadhi and Khan then move on to the theological dis- 
cussion of the ghayb (matters of the unseen), e.g. entities such as heaven, 
hellfire, and God. Concerning the origins of human beings, they go on 
to say: “No human being can go back in time and determine precisely 
what happened at the time of Adam and Eve, and thus it constitutes 
something empirically unobservable, a matter of the unseen (ghayb)” 
(Qadhi and Khan 2018, 15). To make better sense of this statement, 
we need to qualify what the term ghayb means here since there are 
two sub-divisions one can make, as discussed by Ibn Taymiyya, which 
Qadhi and Khan do not mention. On the one hand, there is ghayb mut- 
laq (absolute unseen), which is unseen by all, like heaven and hell. Then 
there is ghayb muqayyad (qualified unseen), which are things that were 
seen by some people first hand but are knowable to others only by way 
of revelation (see Jalajel 2018). This includes stories of the distant past 
that leave no empirical evidence, like the stories of the prophets of old. 
For us in the modern-day and age, Adam’s creation is squarely under 
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the category of ghayb since we cannot know of a specific individual 
named Adam and his miraculous creation through human capacities 
alone. However, it was not ghayb for his wife and children who saw him 
and interacted with him. Accordingly, Adam is under the category of 
ghayb muqayyad. 

Qadhi and Khan connect the discussion of scientific realism and the 
ghayb to make their case of Adam’s empirical irrelevance and theological 
significance. Since Adam is ghayb muqayyad, Adam, by definition, cannot 
be known by science. Accordingly, science can neither prove nor disprove 
the existence of Adam (Qadhi and Khan 2018, 15-18): 


In constructing theories about what took place at an unseen time hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago, we can only make inferences based on 
interpretations of the data that have survived until today. We cannot 
design an experiment that could reach back thousands of years and 
directly determine what took place. 


This point has also been made by David Solomon Jalajel, who we will 
review shortly. If this is the case, then how can there be an alignment? 
At this point, Qadhi’s famous domino analogy comes into play, which he 
has mentioned several times in his video presentations (Moran 2020). The 
idea here is of a domino row. If you topple the first one, the rest topple 
sequentially. However, imagine that you have a row that’s already been 
toppled, but then someone adds a toppled domino at the very end of the 
row. A third person who looks at the toppled row would not be able to 
guess that the final domino tablet was not a part of the sequential toppling 
of the entire row. Similarly, Qadhi and Khan argue it is possible that as 
evolution was progressing, at the time where there was an expectation 
of humans to emerge, arrive or evolve on the scene, Adam miraculously 
appeared, as seen in Figure 4.1. This is completely plausible from a theo- 
logical perspective and unfalsifiable from a scientific perspective (Qadhi 
and Khan 2018, 12): 


... one can certainly imagine a scenario wherein hominid species were 
gradually evolving on earth, and right at the point when evolutionists 
would predict the emergence of modern humans, God miraculously 
inserted the children of Adam. Let us suppose that these ‘Adamic spe- 
cies’ are biologically, anatomically, physiologically, and genetically 
indistinguishable from the would-be species one would have predicted 
to have emerged based on the preceding population of species in evolu- 
tionary history. They appear to occupy the exact same position on the 
phylogenetic tree. The occurrence of such a scenario is theologically 
plausible and would be impossible to disprove empirically since it is a 
metaphysical assertion. 
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In this narrative, Adam was created with the right biology at the right 
time, making it seem like Adam was a seamless part of the evolutionary 
process. 

However, it could be asked if this is a form of divine deception. They 
foresee this question and provide two lines of responses. First, they contend 
that if this is a bone of contention then this is no longer the territory of 
science, i.e. it is no longer a scientific contention. Rather, it becomes a the- 
ological issue which isn’t the domain of scientists. However, this response 
of theirs doesn’t seem to be directed to scientists as such but more so to 
a category of people they refer to as “anti-religionists” (Qadhi and Khan 
2018, 13): 


An opponent of religion might object that it is deceptive for God 
to create human beings to resemble other biological organisms in a 
manner compatible with evolution. But this is a bizarre objection for 
an anti-religionist, since it represents a weak theological objection 
(regarding what God would or would not do) rather than a scientific 
objection. 


Given this statement, it makes sense to understand this term as a reference 
to certain atheists who have issues with religion and see evolution as a 
defeater for it, e.g. Richard Dawkins and Daniel Dennett. Since they do not 
believe in God, why are they dabbling in theology and determining what 
God can and cannot do to begin with? 

Their second contention deals with the objection head-on. By their 
lights, Qadhi and Khan see nothing problematic with God informing 
humanity through revelation about the miraculous starting point of 
humanity even though it might not be determinable from science; both 
are valid sources of knowledge which can complement each other. As 
seen from the previous discussion on scientific realism and ghayb, human 
capacities cannot necessarily determine some ideas that are part of the 
unseen unless informed by revelation. So revelation contains determina- 
tions which God gives to humans that they cannot arrive at on their own, 
which is why “from a theological standpoint, there is nothing deceptive 
whatsoever about God informing us through scripture of our heavenly 
origin while reminding us biologically of our terrestrial sojourn” (Qadhi 
and Khan 2018, 13). 

Consider the discussion of miracle stories mentioned in the Qur’an which 
contemporary science may never accept: the change of Moses’ wooden staff 
into a snake, Abraham being thrown in the fire and surviving, Muhammad 
splitting the moon, etc. Or consider entities such as angels, demons, heaven, 
and hell, which are not necessary or generally understood to be part of the 
spatiotemporal world, and therefore outside the scope of science, but which 
has been part and parcel of the Islamic creed. Within the framework of 
science, these things are deemed to be indeterminable if not impossible to 
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know. If so, these events and entities that most Muslims deem to be real 
and true, as stated by Qadhi and Khan, can never be conceived through 
science. So revelation can help with the blind spots of science (Yazicioglu 
2013). This point feeds into their discussion of scientific realism. 

In short, Qadhi and Khan’s position preserves the generally understood 
narrative of Adam the Qur’an and stops the natural sciences from overstep- 
ping their disciplinary boundaries. So while they adopt human exceptional- 
ism like Keller, they deny this entails a rejection of evolution. This is a clear 
example of the third principle used for adopting the classification discussed 
earlier. Thinkers can reject the entirety or aspects of evolution but can still 
develop reconciliatory scenarios.*! 


Adamic exceptionalism 


David Solomon Jalajel is the only one who argues for what is coined as 
Adamic exceptionalism. His proposal requires careful elucidation. As 
mentioned before, Malik (2018; 2019) and Guessoum (2011b; 2016) seem 
to think he should be in the creationist camp, but Jalajel suggests that a 
Muslim can perfectly believe in the compatibility of Islam and evolution. 
That said, Malik (2020) has recently retracted his earlier evaluation of 
Jalajel’s proposal. 

Jalajel makes it very clear that he is advancing a proposal extrapolated 
from the methodology of the Sunni theological schools of Islam. These 
include Ash‘arism, Maturidism, and Atharism (Jalajel 2009, 3-8).?2 If 
these schools are taken as the prism through which the discussion is 
viewed, Jalajel argues we can arrive at an opinion that doesn’t warrant 
such a harsh and frankly unnecessary rejection of evolution. But what 
about Adam? Jalajel determines that the Sunni hermeneutical methods he 
is examining cannot provide a reading of scripture where Adam has par- 
ents. In other words, Adam is a miraculous creation and was born without 
any parental agency. This is an uncontroversial position in Sunni schools 
because such Muslims believe that miracles are possible. God can do 
whatever He pleases. But if Adam is born without a father and a mother, 
how can this be reconciled with evolution? It is at this juncture that Jalajel 
utilises the principle of tawaqquf, which is his novel contribution. 

The term tawaqquf needs unpacking. Generally, this means the sus- 
pension of belief. For example, when an individual is stuck on a question 
with multiple answers that are all plausible, and he or she doesn’t decide to 
answer due to uncertainty, then that individual is doing tawaqquf. When it 
comes to Islamic scripture, however, it should be made clear that the term 
tawaqquf has two usages, one in the field of Islamic law and hadith criti- 
cism, and the other in theology, i.e. matters of faith. 

The first usage, i.e. in Islamic law and hadith criticism, is to refrain from 
making a judgement due to being unable to resolve conflicting evidence. 
It is a form of vacillating. It is temporary while waiting for evidence or an 
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argument that will tip the scales in favour of one possibility or another 
(Farahat 2019, 177). An example of this is when we have two conflicting 
hadiths. A particular hadith scholar may not know how to do it, so he or 
she reserves judgement. But this doesn’t eliminate the possibility of another 
scholar coming along and being able to reconcile the two. So in this type of 
tawaqquf, a solution is determinable, but the judgement is postponed for 
another individual or later time. 

This should be contrasted with theological tawaqquf, which is an oblig- 
atory, permanent epistemological stance of declaring a matter unknowa- 
ble, e.g. when the scriptures are totally silent about something (Ghamdi 
2016, 32). For instance, consider the case of dinosaurs. Islamic scripture 
makes no claim either for or against dinosaurs, so one cannot argue a case 
for or against dinosaurs on behalf of scripture since it is silent on this mat- 
ter. Thus, arguing for or against dinosaurs through or by scripture is pro- 
hibited and sinful (Aaram) because one is claiming something on behalf of 
God which He himself hasn’t said. To make the implications of this matter 
clearer, it is prohibited and sinful to say Islam denies dinosaurs. It is also 
prohibited and sinful to say belief in dinosaurs is mandatory in Islam. Both 
are unwarranted scripturally. Dinosaurs are just one example, but one can 
think of several variations, e.g. animals having souls and demons’ fate in 
the eschaton. Since there is no defining answer, as we have nothing to go 
by, whether one accepts dinosaurs or doesn’t accept dinosaurs, or suspends 
making any judgement on the matter, it makes no theological difference. 
Subsequently, all are valid possibilities since they are all compatible with 
Islamic scripture. The take-home message with theological tawaqquf is 
that a Muslim cannot affirm nor negate such things using scripture because 
scripture itself isn’t saying anything. If so, all options are possible to take up 
since all are compatible with Islamic scripture. It is this particular under- 
standing of tawaqquf that Jalajel uses to make his case for there being no 
conflict between Islam and evolution. 

Theological tawaqquf should also be contrasted with the deferment of 
interpretation (tafwid al-ma‘na). This is used where a text’s apparent mean- 
ing is problematic for one reason or another and needs to be re-interpreted to 
arrive at a non-problematic meaning. The interpreter can decide to suggest 
a plausible interpretation (ta’wil) that removes the difficulty. Otherwise, 
the interpreter can defer the interpretation of the text’s meaning to God 
while negating the text’s apparent meaning and affirming belief in the 
text on whatever meaning God intended. This is a stance for interpreting 
a problematic text that one is faced with. Theological tawaqquf (hereon 
simply referred to as tawaqquf), by contrast, is to refrain from having any 
opinion due to the complete absence of textual evidence on that topic. We 
will return to these points in Chapters 9 and 10. 

With these ideas in place, we can now understand how Jalajel advances 
his novel proposal. Most Muslims assume that Adam is the first human 
being. So the origin of humanity is generally thought to have started with 
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Adam. Keller (2011), and Qadhi and Khan (2018) are examples of pro- 
ponents of this opinion who we looked at earlier. They are human excep- 
tionalists precisely because they believe Adam was the first human being 
and was born miraculously, and therefore humans cannot be a product 
of evolution. Jalajel (2018) uniquely divorces the connection between the 
creation of Adam with the start of humanity.” In this narrative, when 
Adam descended to earth from heaven (as opined by most scholars), the 
Qur'an doesn’t affirm nor negate the idea of there being already-existing 
humans on earth. In other words, the Qur’an is silent on there being 
humans on earth before Adam’s descent. If this is the case, we have to 
adopt theological tawagqquf on this issue. This entails that there is equally 
the possibility of there being humans before Adam’s descent and there not 
being humans before Adam’s descent. Both are valid possibilities since 
Islamic scripture is silent on the matter. If we go by this argument, then 
there is a plausible scenario of Adam descending to earth and there being 
humans on earth who were created through the process of evolution. 
Adam’s descendants might or might not have (again, tawaqquf) mingled 
with these other humans leading to established lineages right up to our 
time, with the former possibility allowing for all people thereafter to share 
in common descent with all life on Earth as well as a lineage going back 
to Adam. The point here is that Adam is a miracle beyond doubt because 
of scripture. But scripture doesn’t deny the possibility of co-existing 
humans at the moment of Adam’s descent who could be a product of 
evolution. So it would be incorrect to call Jalajel’s account creationism 
because he accepts non-human evolution. It would also be incorrect to call 
his position human exceptionalism since he believes in the possibility of 
all humans today having a lineage that predates Adam all the way back to 
the origin of life. But it would be incorrect to put this position in the no 
exceptions camp because Adam is an exception to common ancestry due 
to his miraculous creation. It is for this reason that Adamic exceptionalism 
is a suitable term. The various possibilities under this position have been 
illustrated in Figure 4.2.74 

In short, for Jalajel, Adam is not a point of scientific enquiry, but one 
of faith. This is not just because Adam is a miraculous entity, but, more 
importantly, because he is a single individual from pre-history revealed to 
us by scripture. As such, his existence cannot be established by science. 
Consequently, he does not have to impact the scientific claims of evolu- 
tionary theory. Adam’s miraculous creation has no explanatory relevance 
to human origins from a scientific vantage point, nor does it negate the 
possibility of common descent for human beings since tawaqquf must be 
exercised regarding the marriage practices of Adam’s earliest descend- 
ants, which the scriptures are silent about. Accordingly, he asserts that 
Muslims are free to accept or reject human evolution on its scientific 
merits without reference to the story of Adam (Jalajel 2009, 157-153; 
Jalajel 2018).25 
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Figure 4.2 This image is showing Adamic exceptionalism as argued by David Solomon Jalajel. It shows the branching process of hom- 
inins which lead up to human beings. In this scenario, humans do have a connecting linkage to human ancestors. It shows 
Adam appearing into existence at multiple possibilities between Homo heidelbergensis and Homo sapiens, illustrating that 
only Adam was a miracle creation.?ć 
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Proponents in this camp assert that there are no exceptions to the process 
of evolution. Non-humans, humans, and Adam (at least for those who pre- 
sume he existed) are part and parcel of common ancestry. Accordingly, this 
group takes the science for granted, which completely contrasts with the 
creationists camp, but then faces the challenge of making this case given the 
creation narrative outlined in Chapter 3. 

Some individuals go straight for a metaphorical track. Rana Dajani, a 
molecular biologist, is one advocate of this strategy. She rests her case on 
two principles. First, she clearly says that the Qur’an is not a book of sci- 
ence. Instead, she writes, “it is a guide how to live our lives. Therefore, 
we don’t look into it for evidence for every scientific discovery” (Dajani 
2016, 146). Second, she stresses on human limitations. Since interpreta- 
tion is a human activity, and humans are bound by time and space, one 
must be careful not to be too strict in holding on to their interpretation. 
As time progresses and more scientific knowledge is accumulated, it may 
bring fresh insights to understanding scripture. She emphasises the role of 
ijtibad (scholarly attempt to arrive at an educated opinion), and quotes the 
following hadith of the prophet to make the point that making mistakes is 
fine (Dajani 2012, 346; Dajani 2016, 146): “When a judge gives judgment 
and strives to know a ruling (ijtibad) and is correct, he has two rewards. 
If he gives judgment and strives to know a ruling, but is wrong, he has 
one reward” (Bukhari 7352). From these two premises, she concludes that 
(Dajani 2016, 146): 


The story of Adam in the Qur’an as well as other stories should not be 
taken literary [sic]. They are metaphors to learn lessons. The process 
of human evolution was gradual and concerned groups of humans who 
evolved from former ancestors. 


In supporting her case, she makes two other points on how certain words in 
the Qur’an are misunderstood, which causes unnecessary tension between 
evolution and Islam, but, if corrected, it can be used to provide possible 
space for evolutionary readings. The first comment is related to the word 
khalaga (create) (Dajani 2016, 145-146): 


... the word create does not necessarily mean spontaneous it could 
be interpreted as over a period of time. Muslims don’t have a prob- 
lem with the sun and stars taking billions of years to be created 
but they do have an issue with living things or specifically humans 
taking millions of years to be created ... Time is a dimension and 
Allah is above all dimensions. Hence, Allah is not governed by time. 
Therefore, Muslims should not have any problem with creation tak- 
ing a long time. 
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In effect, she says that the word “khalaqa” is broad in its meaning and 
could encompass instantaneous creation or a long evolutionary process. 
If the latter, then it is no problem for God because He is outside of time 
anyways. Indeed, the word “khalaqa” does occupy different modalities in 
Islamic scripture.?” 

The second issue Dajani deals with is how to understand the word “ahsan.” 
She refers to two verses which, if understood correctly, can support evolu- 
tion. Quoting the verses directly from her, these are (Dajani 2012, 349): 


He Who has made everything which He has created (ahsan) most 
good: He began the creation of man with (nothing more than) clay 
(Qur'an 32:7) 


We have indeed created man in the (ahsan) best of moulds (Qur'an 
95:4) 


She gives her interpretation to illustrate how they’ve been wrongly under- 
stood (Dajani 2012, 349): 


In these two verses, Allah states that he created all creatures and man 
in the (ahsan) way. He uses the word ahsan, meaning ‘most fit,’ not the 
word (afdal), which means ‘the best.’ Although, as can be seen from 
the translation, the word (ahsan) has been translated as ‘most good’ in 
the first verse and as ‘the best’ in the second verse. Both translations 
hold a totally different meaning in this context. In the Sajdeh [first 
quoted] verse, Allah states that he created all organisms to be the best 
fit and even man was created from mud, which is the origin of all crea- 
tures. In the [second quoted] verse in Al teen, Allah states that man 
was created to be fit for his environment. To me, this supports evolu- 
tion and is an example of misinterpretation of the meaning of words 
in religious texts for lack of the scientific knowledge on the issue by 
the interpreters. 


Another advocate who follows a similar strategy is the famous Pakistani 
poet and philosopher, Muhammad Iqbal. He takes his cues from other civ- 
ilisations as a point of reference where instead of reading the fall as a literal 
event, he reads it symbolically (Iqbal 2012, 65): 


But the clue to a better understanding of our difficulty is given in the 
legend relating to what is called the Fall of Man. In this legend the 
Quran partly retains the ancient symbols, but the legend is materially 
transformed with a view to put an entirely fresh meaning into it. The 
Quranic method of complete or partial transformation of legends in 
order to besoul them with new ideas, and thus to adapt them to the 
advancing spirit of time, is an important point which has nearly always 
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been overlooked both by Muslim and non-Muslim students of Islam. 
The object of the Qur’an in dealing with these legends is seldom his- 
torical; it nearly always aims at giving them a universal moral or phil- 
osophical import. 


Accordingly, he suggests that Adam isn’t a real historical actor as such but 
more of a symbol for humankind (Iqbal 2012, 66): 


Indeed, in the verses which deal with the origin of man as a living 
being, the Qur’an uses the words Bashar or Insān,” not Adam, which 
it reserves for man in his capacity of God’s vicegerent on earth. The 
purpose of the Qur’an is further secured by the omission of proper 
names mentioned in the Biblical narration - Adam and Eve. The word 
Adam is retained and used more as a concept than as the name of a 
concrete human individual. 


Others don’t (solely) take the metaphorical track but seem to find evolu- 
tionary readings in the Qur’an. Nidhal Guessoum, an Algerian astronomer, 
is one such example. He advances three hermeneutic principles to make 
his case for a compatible reading between evolution and Islamic scripture. 
First, he adopts Ibn Rushd’s (also known as Averroes) no possible conflict 
principle.?’ This is the simple position that there can be no tension between 
scripture and reality, which is similar to Avicenna’s ideas we looked at ear- 
lier. For him, this is a defining principle when looking at the intersection of 
science and Islam (Guessoum 2008, 429): 


In practice this principle can be turned into a ‘no objection’ or ‘no 
opposition’ approach, whereby one can persuade the Muslim public 
of a given idea (say, the theory of biological evolution) not by proving 
that it can be found in the Qur’an but rather by showing that at least 
one intelligent reading and interpretation of various passages is fully 
consistent with the scientific theory. 


Second, he makes a case against literalism. For Guessoum, literalism is the 
central problem because it dominates the hermeneutic narrative, which for- 
bids any other reading. Following through with this reasoning, Guessoum 
argues that creationism is, in fact, a derivative of literalism. In his own 
words (Guessoum 2.010, 828): 


This rejection [of evolution] is based on a literalistic reading and under- 
standing of the sacred texts ... Adam is the central issue for Muslims 
with regard to evolution, at least today. Many contemporary religious 
scholars find it so impossible to conceive of a pre-Adam species or even 
of a possible multiplicity of Adams, lineages that ended up disappear- 
ing (like Neanderthals and Java men), that they reject the theory of 
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evolution wholesale for that reason ... The literalist mindset has led 
to a simplistic conception of the creation of humanity, and sometimes 
of animals, a conception that insists that humans and animals were 
created in roughly the forms they presently have, that they have under- 
gone little or no evolution. (A somewhat more intelligent variant of 
this is the ‘microevolution’ standpoint, which accepts the evolution 
of species as species but no transformation from one into another.) 
Creationism is a literalistic religious movement. 


Third, Guessoum argues for interpretive pluralism. This is simply the 
idea that one can arrive at different meanings of scripture as long as it is 
intelligible and informed by various tools with science being one of them 
(Guessoum 2011a, 64): 


The position I advocate is simply a rejection of all extreme positions 
... Instead, I have emphasised and promoted a multiplicity of read- 
ings (with multilayered nuances) of most, if not all, of the Quran, an 
approach which allows for an intelligent enlightenment of one’s inter- 
pretation of Qur’anic verses, using various tools, including scientific 
knowledge, at one’s disposal. 


To be sure that this captures his view, the following paragraph is taken 
from the conclusion of his chapter on evolution, which is the largest chapter 
in his book, where it is clear that these three principles govern his herme- 
neutics (Guessoum 2011a, 323-324): 


The first major idea that must be reiterated and re-emphasised here 
is that the process of evolution is an established fact of nature. I 
have devoted a long section of this chapter in an attempt to provide 
succinct but multiple lines of evidence of observational support for 
evolution ... No one can ignore or reject the facts of evolution (on any 
grounds) and expect to be taken seriously; this applies equally to the 
special area of human evolution and to the general field of biology. 
One cannot repeat that Islam (or any other religion) does not contra- 
dict science while rejecting a whole part of natural science, dismissing 
it as ‘a hoax’ ... evolution is highly important in the science-religion/ 
Islam debates, for it is there that one sees the clear difference between 
those who adopt a simplistic, literalistic reading of the scriptures (in 
all areas of life and thought) and those who accept the application of 
hermeneutics and the principle of multiple, multilayered reading of 
the Texts. 


Given these principles, Guessoum provides us with his take on how to go 
about navigating Islamic scripture with compatible readings of Islamic 
scripture. As for hadiths, such as Adam being 60 cubits (30 metres) tall, 
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and others which he identifies to be relevant, Guessoum (2010, 829) states 
the following: 


These hadiths present us with serious challenges if we try to fit them 
within our scientifically correct view of creation (of humans or of 
life more generally). The only solution is to advocate a metaphorical 
reading of these statements, assuming of course that they were indeed 
uttered by the Prophet. (The Islamic tradition universally considers 
the al-Bukhari collection as the most genuine and reliable volume of 
hadiths ever assembled.) One must then take the allegorical route, 
which is in fact a rather common approach adopted by Muslim schol- 
ars whenever a contradiction is (apparently) found between the foun- 
dational texts or between the scriptures and reason. 


Thus, for Guessoum, hadiths that conflict with the science of evolution 
must be interpreted metaphorically. As for the Qur’an, Guessoum seems 
to suggest, if not adopt, a reading where an evolutionary reading is pos- 
sible. He follows the well-known thinker, Muhammed Shahrour,?° whose 
reading relies on a semantic distinction between bashar and insan, which 
usually refers to humans or humankind in Arabic. Here’s what he says 
(Guessoum 2011a, 313-314): 


He [Shahrour] starts by declaring that the Arabic/Qur’anic words 
insdn, usually understood as ‘man’, and bashar, usually rendered as 
‘human being’, must be distinguished; they refer to two very different 
stages of human evolution. Indeed, in reviewing the story of Adam 
in the Qur’an, he shows that each time the word insān (‘man’) is 
used, there is a clear connotation of ‘comprehension’ (mental capac- 
ity), ‘abstract conception’ (of metaphysical entities, in particular) and 
‘intelligence.’ By contrast, the word bashar is used only in the context 
of its creation, well before it has evolved to insan and become men- 
tally capable. One could simply say that Shahrour wants to identify 
the bashar stage with hominid (or even Homo) and insan with modern 
man. He finds support for this idea in the fact that the Qur’an refers 
to the ‘breathing of God’s Spirit’ into the hominid/homo ... Shahrour 
summarises the whole story by emphasising two things: (1) there were 
many hominid/homo creatures before Adam; (2) God then ‘selected’ 
Adam and breathed into him from His Spirit; this later action is the 
transformative act that produced the jump from the animal state to the 
human one. 


In short, Guessoum believes there is a meaningful distinction in the Qur’an 
between bashar and insan, with the former being a wider category of Homo 
and the latter reserved from Homo sapiens. To him, this reading seems to 
be compatible with evolution. 
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The late Pakistani exegete, Israr Ahmad, also takes on the bashar- 
insan approach (Arien 2019).*! For him, the human is a combination 
of the immaterial soul and the physical human body. Ahmad finds this 
in consonance with Islamic scripture with the words bashar and insan. 
In his perspective, the word bashar could refer to any biological species 
belonging to the genus of Homo, including Homo sapiens, while insan 
refers to Homo sapiens with the infusion of the soul. Consider the fol- 
lowing verses: 


Your Lord said to the angels, ‘I will create a man (bashar) from clay,’ 
(Qur'an 38:71) 


Your Lord said to the angels, ‘I will create a mortal (bashar) out of 
dried clay, formed from dark mud. (Qur’an 15:28) 


Ahmad (2013, 46) comments on these verses as follows: 


The word bashar used in these verses can refer to Homo, the genus of 
primates of which, according to evolutionary theory, modern humans 
(Homosapiens) are the present-day representative. The genus Homo 
is believed to have existed for at least two million years and mod- 
ern humans first appeared in the Upper Palaeolithic. In this sense, 
bashar can denote hominid (or hominoid) — a primate of a group that 
includes humans (only in the sense of living physical body prior to 
the breathing of Divine spirit into it), their fossil ancestors, and the 
bipeds. 


He then goes further and suggests one bashar was chosen and was cast into 
Adam (Ahmad 2013, 46-47): 


There is very strong insinuation in the Qur’an that Adam was one 
chosen bashar and he became Adam after Allah blew into him out of 
His spirit — a primordial truth to which atheistic evolutionists turn a 
blind eye. 


He substantiates his claim by resorting to the following verses which indi- 
cate divine selection of particular members of the bashar species to become 
prophets: 


God chose (astafa’>*) Adam, Noah, Abraham’s family, and the family 
of Imran, over all other people (Qur’an 3:33) 


We created you, We gave you shape, and then We said to the angels, 
‘Bow down before Adam,’ and they did. But not Iblis: he was not one 
of those who bowed down. (Qur’an 7:11) 
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Ahmad (2013, 47) then finally concludes his perspective with the following: 


Adam’s being chosen by Allah and similarly creation of a multitude of 
human primates and crowning one individual with the title and sta- 
tus of ‘Adam’ is quite significant. This essential difference is definitely 
due to the addition of spiritual soul - a new and highest metaphysical 
element — to the animal part of man. And this, of course, was the result 
of Allah’s breathing into him out of His own spirit and thus infusing 
in him the metaphysical element of soul ... It is in this perspective that 
we can appreciate ... [when] Allah says that He created Adam with 
‘His two Hands’ (yadayya). This perhaps is a subtle allusion to the 
fact that as Adam is a composite being of material/physical body and 
a spiritual soul ... 


Still, others don’t adopt the bashar-insan dichotomy nor the metaphorical 
option. Instead, these thinkers find other ways of reading evolution into 
the Qur’an. T.O. Shanavas, an Indian-American paediatrician, takes a 
different approach. His motivation for an evolutionary reading seems to 
stem from the problem associated with genetic bottlenecks, which is when a 
population is so small that it doesn’t have enough genetic diversity. Genetic 
diversity is important in evolution because it leads to several health issues 
in offspring and potential extinction. As a result, he rejects the idea that 
humanity started with a single couple, i.e. Adam and Eve. Shanavas believes 
that the entire creation narrative of Adam, as discussed in Chapter 3, is 
referring to a mental state. God divinely selected Adam amongst many 
humans that were already present on earth. In this framework, Adam isn’t 
strictly the first human, but he is the first “spiritual” father of humanity 
(Shanavas 2010, 153-160). He then supports his position by arguing for an 
earthly garden from which Adam fell and finding evolution-friendly read- 
ings of Qur’anic verses looked at earlier, e.g. “when He has created you 
stage by stage?” (Qur'an 71:14). It is interesting to note that he arrives at 
the same opinion as Israr Ahmad but without the bashar-insan distinction. 

The Iraqi physicist, Basil Altaie, also readily reads human evolution into 
the Qur’an. He takes the creation narrative highlighted in Chapter 3 at 
face value, but divides the narrative into three parts. The first part refers 
to Adam’s creation from elemental materials, e.g. dust and mud. For Altaie 
(2018, 131), the references to these base materials mean they have been 
there for a very long time and are being assimilated to create man. The 
second stage refers to the construction of man’s physical features (Altaie 
2018, 132). The third and final stage is when God blew His spirit into 
humans who gave him consciousness and a will. This led to the civilisation 
of humanity (Altaie 2018, 134): 


... the breathing of the Holy Spirit into the body, as presented in the 
third stage of creating a human being, was a turning point in the 
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evolution process. The creature was transformed from the uncivilised 
stages where he had no developed mind into a stage where he could 
think and deduce using an advanced intellect. This, I believe was 
imparted by Allah through His Spirit. His breath altered man from 
being an upper animal into a human being. Following this stage, the 
angels (which here is a metaphor standing for the laws of nature) were 
ordered to be at the disposal of humankind, to enable him to explore 
the world, discover it and exploit it positively for his own welfare. 


However, Altaie (2018, 135) is careful to note that there might be myste- 
rious components to the creation of Adam mentioned discussed in Islamic 
scripture that might be difficult to determine: 


... I am not claiming that our understanding of the Qur’anic image 
is a comprehensive one; on the contrary, there must be an unknown, 
metaphysical aspect to the image which involves the creation of Adam 
in the Garden. It cannot be a clear-cut conclusion that the Garden is 
moved from the Garden and sent down to Earth was only meant to 
serve a spiritual purpose. Ultimately, the unintelligible passages in the 
Holy Qur'an are in need of further analysis in order to devise solutions 
and decipher their mysteries. 


The Malaysian thinker, Daud Abdul-Fattah Batchelor (2017) proposes a 
very novel reading of the following verse: 


People, be mindful of your Lord, who created you from a single soul 
(nafsin wahidatin), and from it created its mate, and from the pair of 
them spread countless men and women far and wide; be mindful of 
God, in whose name you make requests of one another. Beware of sev- 
ering the ties of kinship: God is always watching over you. (Qur’an 4:1) 


He suggests that the mention of a single soul (nafsin wahidatin) in this par- 
ticular verse might be referring to monozygotic twins from one fertilised 
egg. He argues that perhaps this initial zygote went through a rare genetic 
mutation which led one twin being a male and other a female, i.e. Adam 
and Eve, which is scientifically plausible (Batchelor 2017, 496-497). This 
makes Batchelor unique in that he argues of there being an explicit refer- 
ence in the Qur’an of Adam and Eve having parents. The others argue for 
compatibility with evolution through which it is implicitly suggested that 
Adam and Eve had parents. 

Finally, Caner Taslaman, a Turkish philosopher, offers another unique 
perspective of what he refers to as “theological agnosticism.” This concept 
is the same as Jalajel’s tawagqquf we reviewed earlier. The only difference 
between the two thinkers is that while Jalajel suggests suspension of judge- 
ment over co/pre-Adamic human beings, Taslaman makes this the case 
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for Adam as well. In other words, Taslaman argues that there is nothing 
definitive in Islamic scripture which either affirms or negates evolution in 
toto, including Adam. He advances three things to make his case. The first 
part of his argument involves a rejection of hadiths related to evolution 
because they are fabrications which crept their way into Islamic sources 
from Judeo-Christian influences (Taslaman 2020, 29-30): 


The literature of hadith, which is the collection of the sayings and 
actions of the Prophet Mohammed contains fabricated statements ... 
about the universe and living things, often falsely attributed to Prophet 
Mohammad. These fabrications have sneaked into literature as hadith 
particularly as a result of interactions between Muslim societies and 
Judeo-Christian cultures and the consequent assimilation of their nar- 
rations (referred to as Israilliyyah and Masehiyyah). 


Taslaman also makes a distinction between mutawatir hadith and ahad 
hadith, which for now we shall simply understand as strong and weak 
hadiths, respectively (we will look at this distinction in detail in Chapter 9). 
This distinction is important for Taslaman because they have theological con- 
sequences. Tenets of faith can only be based on strong hadiths, i.e. mutawatir 
hadith. Accordingly, since the details of creation and origins of non-human 
and human life are based on weak hadiths, i.e. aad hadith, the hadith cor- 
pus is irrelevant for evolution. This is why “the content of the Qur’an would 
suffice to determine whether the theory of evolution conflicts with Islamic 
beliefs” (Taslaman 2020, 30), which leads us to the second argument. 

Taslaman’s second strategy involves demonstrating that the Qur’anic 
verses related to evolution, which we reviewed in Chapter 3, are open 
to interpretation. For instance, the verse we looked at earlier that men- 
tions a single soul (nafsin wahidatin), which Batchelor renders as a zygote, 
Taslaman (2020, 66) interprets this to mean a genus. So instead of saying, 
“... who created you from a single soul (nafsin wahidatin) ...,” it should 
instead say, “... who created you from a single kind/entity (nafsin wahida- 
tin) ...” This implies that God is not referring to a specific individual, but 
is instead referring to a category which qualifies all humans. Additionally, 
Taslaman (2020, 72-75) interprets Adam’s garden as an earthly one. In 
another place, Taslaman also suggests that the verse which discusses the 
similitude between Adam and Jesus doesn’t warrant a reading of Adam’s 
miraculous creation. Taslaman (2020, 63) claims that the Qur'an itself 
makes it clear that “Jesus had a mother and was born through the normal 
and natural processes of pregnancy and delivery.”* If this is the case, the 
analogy between Jesus and Adam suggests that Adam had a mother and 
was born through natural processes too. In other words, he inverts the 
general reading of the verse as discussed in Chapter 3. 

His third and final argument involves making a case for an agnostic 
stance on miracles. Taslaman claims that the Qur’an is silent in on the 
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nature of miracles. Furthermore, believers aren’t privy to God’s intentions 
(on whether he suspends or violates the laws of nature or not — we shall 
be looking at the nature of miracles in Chapter 6). Taslaman suggests that 
what are considered miracles are possible under the laws of nature, which 
were perhaps unknown when they were performed (Taslaman 2020, 92). 
The conjunction of these points leads to an uncertain stance on miracles 
(Taslaman 2020, 93): 


Religious believers can agree that divine intervention can happen with 
or without the suspension of laws. Whichever position is chosen, the 
other remains a possibility. A Muslim cannot sensibly claim that ‘God 
cannot create species by suspending the laws of nature; nor can a 
Muslim sensibly claim that ‘God cannot create species without sus- 
pending the laws of nature.’ Both options are possible and, since we 
lack epistemic access to God’s intentions, we should withhold belief 
about which is actual. The content of the Qur’an does not force us to 
make a choice. Likewise, as with the theory of evolution, I suggest the 
adaption of ‘theological agnosticism’ regarding the matter of miracles. 


The rejection of weak hadiths, the hermeneutic openness of the pertinent 
verses related to evolution, and the agnosticism displayed towards miracles 
lead Taslaman to his stance of theological agnosticism on evolution. This 
entails that evolution has no bearing on claims made by Islamic scripture, 
which then makes room for compatibility. 

This ends our tour of the no exceptions camp. Having completed this 
review, we can see that just as there are various arguments in the creation- 
ism camp, there is equally a diverse number of opinions in the no excep- 
tions camp. In Chapter 10, we shall review which opinions are compatible 
with al-Ghazali’s hermeneutical framework. 


Conclusion 


This chapter attempted to review and discuss how classifications in the con- 
text of Islam and evolution have been developed. Having highlighted some 
problems with the current classification systems, this chapter adopts a par- 
ticular classification which focuses solely on common ancestry with four 
positions under its umbrella: creationism, which is the position that all kinds 
of life are directly created; human exceptionalism, which is the position that 
humans are an exception to the process of evolution; Adamic exceptional- 
ism, which is the position that only Adam is an exception to the process; and 
finally, no exceptions, which admits no omissions from the processes evo- 
lution. Following this, we reviewed a variety of interlocutors in each camp. 

Of those who reject evolution partially if not entirely, there are three 
broad ranges of criticisms that are usually presented. These are scientific, 
metaphysical (philosophical), and hermeneutic. The scientific criticisms 
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involve dismissing evolution because it’s “just a theory” alongside identify- 
ing scientific problems with it. Since this book is concerned with assessing 
evolution from a theological angle, these scientific criticisms will not be 
entertained any further. There are a host of responses to these claims, some 
of which were reviewed in Chapter 1. It is the prerogative of the relevant 
thinkers to deny evolution if they see it that way, but the motivation of this 
book is to determine how far one can theologically accept evolution assum- 
ing it is scientifically valid, which will be the presumption hereon. 

On the metaphysical level, critics of evolution raised a variety of com- 
plaints. These include evolution being equivalent to atheism and natural- 
ism. Furthermore, some of them highlighted the problems associated with 
chance and the moral consequences of evolution. Also, some see evolution 
undermining design. These discussions will be taken up in Part 3 of this 
book. Chapter 6 will discuss review the concerns of atheism, naturalism, 
and chance. Chapter 7 is dedicated to seeing how the notion of design 
might be undermined theologically and scientifically in the framework of 
evolution. Chapter 8 will discuss how the discussion of morality is affected 
by evolution. 

There are various considerations that need to be entertained on the her- 
meneutic plane. While some have argued that non-human evolution isn’t 
determinable from the Islamic scripture, e.g. Mabud, and therefore should 
be rejected, from Chapter 3 it was concluded that the verses and hadiths 
are in fact ambiguous on this point. It is not scripturally clear whether 
non-humans were created instantaneously or through gradual processes. 
Consider Keller, Qadhi, and Khan, all of whom are trained theologians, 
don’t have any (theoretical or actual) issue with non-human evolution. 
Accordingly, adopting non-human evolution will be seen as non-problem- 
atic hereon, which then focuses the discussion on human evolution. There 
are there three comments that were noted in this regard. These include 
the garden of Adam (heaven or earth?), the notion of the nobility of man, 
and the mention of God’s hands. These are individually and/or collectively 
taken as reasons to reject the possibility of human evolution scripturally. 

As for the no exceptions camp, there are three methods that were iden- 
tified on how thinkers reconcile human evolution with Islamic scripture. 
The first is the metaphorical approach, e.g. Dajani. Here thinkers take the 
creation narrative of Adam non-literally. The second approach relies on the 
bashar-insan distinction, e.g. Guessoum. The third and final approach is 
that scripture either has readily available possibilities for evolutionary read- 
ings, e.g. Altaie; or is unclear and therefore compatibility can be made, e.g. 
Taslaman. Finally, there is also the consideration of how much hadiths play a 
part in the discussion. Are they weak or strong? If the latter, can they be plau- 
sibly interpreted any other way within the confines of Islamic hermeneutics? 

All of these hermeneutic considerations will be entertained in Part 4 of 
this book, which contains Chapters 9 and 10. Chapter 9 will set up al- 
Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework, which will then be used to evaluate the 
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said approaches and opinions in Chapter 10. Before moving on to Part 3, 
we shall review how some contemporary thinkers are claiming that histor- 
ical Muslim thinkers were discussing evolutionary or proto-evolutionary 
ideas. This will be evaluated in the Chapter 5. 


Notes 


1 


Huskinson (2020, 149-152) observes how the intelligent design camp has 
resorted to dissent amongst scientists to claim that evolution is in crisis. 
However, the dissent is, in fact, over the causal mechanics (recall Chapter 1), 
not common ancestry. But for the layman who is unfamiliar with evolution, 
and thus may not realise the importance of these distinctions, may think the 
entire theory is scientifically bankrupt. 

It should be noted that Scott changed this diagram between the first and sec- 
ond edition of her book. In the first edition, there was no mention of evolution- 
ary creationism, and instead of materialist evolution, it said atheistic evolution. 
The position that the earth is flat instead of a sphere is believed by a sizeable 
number of people even today (Scott 2002, 64). 

The position that earth is at the centre of the universe. Historically, geocen- 
trism was the main belief. But with advancements in science, geocentrism was 
abandoned for heliocentrism, which is why the sun is instead at the centre 
(Scott 2002, 65). 

Evolutionary creationism is indistinguishable from theistic evolution in the 
scientific realm. According to Scott (2002, 69), the difference between the 
systems is a theological one. The former states that God directs evolution to 
achieve his purposes while theistic evolution seems more open-ended. 

This is equivalent to the non-overlapping magisteria of Stephen Jay Gould 
(2002). 

For alternative perspectives on evolution with similar metaphysical outlooks, 
see de Beer (2018) and Austin (2019). 

It is unclear in my reading of Iqbal whether he adopts the Neoplatonic world- 
view of Nasr and Bakar. 

However, he does criticise the science of evolution extensively. See Mabud 
(2007). 

It should be noted that neither I, the author, nor the editors of this series 
advocate the antisemitism conveyed in this quotation. 

For an alternative viewpoint on Harun Yahya’s popularity, see Moran (2019). 
As we saw in Chapter 1, this is untrue. Darwin was an agnostic. Interestingly, 
this narrative was and has been reinforced by a popular myth which asserts 
that Darwin eventually abandoned the theory of evolution and had a death- 
bed conversion to Christianity. The historical veracity of this claim has been 
debunked by Moore (1994). 

For a critical assessment of the relation between falsification and evolution, 
see Lee (1969). 

To be clear, this distinction isn’t novel nor specific to Keller. Others also rec- 
ognise this difference, e.g. Ahmad (2013). 

Given this comment, and in the absence of any further details, I interpret 
Keller to believe that the place of Adam’s creation is synonymous with the 
garden from which he was expelled from and descended to earth. 

Qadhi has written an entire book on the subject of Islamic hermeneutics. See 
Qadhi (1999). 


This is a well-known American-based Muslim think tank. 
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The article can be found online but I shall be quoting from the downloadable 
PDF. 

For more detailed treatments of Avicenna’s hermeneutics, see Heath (1989; 
1992). 

For an excellent treatment on the Taymiyyan hermeneutic framework, see 
El-Tobgui (2019). 

Even creationists who we looked at earlier could resort to the discussion of 
scientific realism to make their case (Chakravartty 2017). They could adopt 
and/or argue for antirealist interpretations such as instrumentalism. To be 
clear, I am not arguing for this but simply stating the possibilities. 

The interpretation of al-Ghazalt’s adopted here is that he is from the Ash‘arite 
school. 

Interestingly, Mabud (1991, 76), the creationist we looked at earlier, admits 
the Qur'an isn’t explicit on Adam being the first member of humankind. How- 
ever, in his reading, all the Qur’anic verses related to the creation of Adam 
point to the idea that Adam was the first member of humankind (Mabud 
1991, 76-78). 

Also see Jalajel (2009) for other possibilities that align with Qadhi and Khan’s 
perspective. This point will be upon again in Chapter 10. 

Jalajel’s position is very similar to S. Joshua Swamidass (2019). 

The following is Jalajel’s (2018) justification for the various possibilities of 
Adam’s appearance as shown in Figure 4.2: “In the absence of any unequiv- 
ocal textual evidence describing Adam’s earliest descendants in detail, there 
would be no way to gauge the extent or rate of genetic and phenotypic change 
that has taken place among Adam’s later progeny. Therefore, scriptural evi- 
dence cannot be used by theologians to indicate whether Adam’s earliest 
descendants would have been classified biologically as Homo sapiens or pos- 
sibly as some earlier human species. This means that theologians would not 
attempt answers to questions like whether Homo neanderthalensis were from 
Adam’s descendants, any more than they could argue whether or not crea- 
tures that scientists would classify as being biologically Homo sapiens had 
already evolved on Earth and were populating it before Adam’s arrival upon 
it. All the evidence for hominid evolution, up to and including the evolution 
of Homo sapiens in a direct line of descent, is empirical, and there is nothing 
in Islamic scriptures that confirms or contradicts the existence of those homi- 
nids.” See also the diagram in Jalajel (2009, 155) for other possibilities under 
his framework. 

The Qur'an uses the word “khalaqa” in various ways. See Qur’an (2:228; 
6:2; 49:13; 26:166; 22:5; 75:37-39; 23:14; 74:11-12; 21:33; 37:96; 67:2; 3:49; 
5:110; 29:17). 

Bashar and insān are two commonly used Arabic terms to refer to humans 
or humankind in the Qur’an. But as we shall see shortly, there is a strand of 
thinking that sees these as distinctive terms which can pave the way for evo- 
lutionary readings. It seems that Iqbal doesn’t take this track. 

The details of this position can be found in Ibn Rushd (2017). 

For more information on Shahrour, see Christmann (2009). 

It should be pointed out that Ahmad (2013, 35-44) categorically rejects cer- 
tain aspects of Neo-Darwinism. Furthermore, he was tentative about the 
connecting lineage between modern man and primates (Ahmad 2013, 44). 
However, he presents his case as if common ancestry for modern man is true, 
as seen in the upcoming quotations. 

See the thoughts of Ahmed Hamdi Akseki who refers to this particular verse 
when making a case for divine selection in Kaka (2011). 

He refers to the Qur’an (19:19-27) for this point. 
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5 Old texts, new masks: 
misreading evolution onto 
historical Islamic texts 


Introduction 


In Chapter 3, we reviewed all the relevant Qur’anic verses and hadiths that 
are relevant and discussed in the context of evolution. In Chapter 4, we 
examined the various ideas that people have brought forward when dis- 
cussing the (in)compatibility of Islam and evolution. But a thorough review 
of how Muslims perceive evolution cannot be complete without evaluating 
how some contemporary Muslim thinkers suggest that historical Muslim 
thinkers were actually thinking and writing about evolution (or a proto- 
evolutionary theory) as it is understood today. The motivation behind this 
chapter is to demonstrate that this is an anachronistic reading. In fact, it 
can be stated at the onset said that all the thinkers we shall review here do 
not discuss evolution, but are rather speaking under the broad framework 
of scalae naturae or what is known as the great chain of being (GCB).! 
Before we begin, it will help juxtapose the GCB with the modern concep- 
tion of evolution to make the differences between these two frameworks as 
clear as possible. 

The GCB is a metaphysical framework derived from Plato and Aristotle’s 
works, and particularly flourished in Neoplatonism as a spiritual and 
philosophical account of reality (Lovejoy 2009, 61-63). It was incredibly 
influential in Islam and Christianity because it established an ontological 
hierarchy of all beings, a principle and worldview that was theistic-friendly 
(Wildberg 2016). When the GCB was introduced into the Muslim world, 
it was appropriated to fit under an Islamic rubric, though not necessarily 
with any homogeneity, which is why we sometimes see differences amongst 
Muslim thinkers (Twetten 2017). This is being stressed because it estab- 
lishes that this idea was prevalent in the collective Muslim psyche, and it 
was a major frame reference at the time (Kruk 1995, 31). Broadly speak- 
ing, at the top of the chain was God (or the Absolute Good, The First 
Principle, or The One depending on the adopted account), which repre- 
sented the highest level of perfection. After God, it was simply a downward 
degradation to lesser perfect beings. These included various tiers (such as 
the Universal Intellect or the Soul), angels/demons, celestial bodies, man, 
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animals, plants, and rocks/minerals in that order (Netton 1991, 36-37; 
Netton 2003). By contrast, the increasing complexity from the lower lev- 
els to the higher levels demonstrated the increasing qualities of perfec- 
tion. Where minerals only had existence, plants had life and existence, 
and animals were better because they had existence, life, and movement, 
and so forth with increasing ascension. Each category also had its various 
subdivisions. For example, animals that demonstrated advanced levels of 
intelligence, mobility and strength such as the elephant or lion were con- 
sidered much higher in rank than, say, oysters in the animal tier (Nasr 
1978, 70). Or take another example where avian animals were considered 
superior to aquatic ones because of the increased mobility in the air in 
contrast to water. So the establishment of these tiers or ranks were not due 
to some temporal or material dimension; rather, it was to do with the met- 
aphysical progression of perfection (Nasr 1978, 69; Lovejoy 2009, 24-98). 
On a more spiritual rendering, the lower-level entities lacked the perfec- 
tion found in the highest level and yearned for that reunion with God. 
That displacement between the lower entities and God creates a gradient 
that induces the creative or spiritual potential that yearns for “reunion” 
(Morewidge 1992). The exact mechanics and referents of this process var- 
ied from one thinker to another. Still, the underlying denominator in all of 
the variations of the GCB was the idea of an ontological gradation where 
each tier was a “fixed” unit. 

By contrast, modern-day evolution seeks to explain the biodiversity that 
we see in the animal and plant world from a strictly scientific framework. 
Recall from Chapter 1, evolution rests on the principles of deep time, com- 
mon descent, natural selection, and random mutations. In essence, evo- 
lution explains that biological traits can be passed down from the parent 
generation to the offspring’s generation but never with absolute similarity. 
This is because the genetic information is never carried over as an exact 
copy, leading to degrees of similarity and differences in the parent and 
offspring generations. Species carrying biological traits which are stressed 
from the external environment that help with food and competitive sur- 
vival tend to reproduce successfully. But with the constant flux found in 
nature, those stresses also vary through time and space. Branching of spe- 
cies occurs because certain members of the parent species diverge from the 
original group and adapt to different localities due to different environ- 
mental pressures (Stearns and Hoekstra 2005). So there is a constant dia- 
lectic landscape between the genes and the environment where chance-like 
events, i.e. no long-term purposes in mind, can equally lead to positive, 
negative, or neutral traits to be expressed. Such chance-like events can be 
external, e.g. natural disasters, or internal, e.g. random genetic mutations. 
Through several generations of change and adaption over deep time, we 
begin to see the biodiversity we recognise today (Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 
2017). In this account, humans are but one product of a long and compli- 
cated evolutionary pathway. 
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It would be an unfair anachronism if one were to criticise historical 
works of biology or zoology due to not employing the particular lan- 
guage and concepts that current evolutionary biologists use. But this is 
not the argument being presented here. Rather, it is simply that the his- 
torical scholars we will review were not discussing through the broad lens 
of modern-day evolution in their works. More specifically, the argument 
is that none of the works we will review indicate any notion of ancestry, 
neither Lamarckian nor Neo-Darwinian (see Figure 1.10 in Chapter 1). 
The GCB is a metaphysical framework premised on the ascending perfec- 
tion of beings, while evolution is a temporal and material explanation of 
plant and animal biodiversity. These are fundamentally different view- 
points. Without pushing the metaphor too far, the GCB is a “vertical” 
scheme whereas modern-day evolution is “horizontal” one. So even though 
these scholars refer to potential similarities between species or observe 
(or utilise) the language of biological sequential order, their underlying 
principles are embedded in some variation of the GCB, not evolution, as 
we shall observe shortly. There may very well be some similarities in the 
language and schemes of these accounts, but these would not be due to 
any substantial sense; rather, they would be merely superficial or acciden- 
tal similarities. Having cleared this preamble, let us review how various 
contemporary scholars have attempted to understand historical works as 
evolutionary (or proto-evolutionary) accounts. 

Ironically, one of the earliest accounts which praises historical Muslim 
scholars’ works for thinking of evolution was by John William Draper 
(Hameed 2011, 143). He is generally held responsible for nucleating a very 
aggressive confrontation between Christianity and science (or what is known 
as the conflict thesis) when he wrote his infamous History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science in 1875.” However, the book has been criti- 
cised for its lack of historical accuracy (Russel 2002; Principe 2016). Adding 
to this list of inaccuracies is the following quote (Draper 1875, 188): 


[Christian] Theological authorities were therefore constrained to look 
with disfavor on any attempt to carry back the origin of the earth to 
an epoch indefinitely remote, and on the Mohammedan theory of the 
evolution of man from lower forms, or his gradual development to his 
present condition in the long lapse of time. 


In one place, he goes on to praise the Muslims for going further than the 
Christians by teaching evolution in their institutions (Draper 1875, 118): 


Sometimes, not without surprise, we meet with ideas which we flatter 
ourselves have originated in our own times. Thus our modern doc- 
trines of evolution and development were taught in their [Muslim] 
schools. In fact, they carried them much farther than we are disposed 
to do, extending them even to inorganic or mineral things. 
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Resorting to historical authors is a strategy that is utilised by contem- 
porary advocates who want to demonstrate that Islam and evolution are 
non-conflicting. For example, after claiming that Darwin took the idea 
of evolution from Muslim scholars, Shanavas (2010, 126-127); praises 
Draper for his acknowledgement: 


The abundant evidence ... demonstrates that Muslims are the origina- 
tors of the theory of evolution, and William Draper is correct when he 
calls it the Muslim Theory of Evolution. The only difference one can 
cite between the Muslim scholars and Darwin is that Muslims believed 
that the existence of the ladder of nature was the result of divine will 
and providence. 


Consider a recent article titled, An Untold Story in Biology: The Historical 
Continuity of Evolutionary Ideas of Muslim Scholars From the 8th cen- 
tury to Darwin’s Time, which contains an argument for the unappreciated 
acknowledgement of Muslim scholarship on the topic of evolution (Malik 
et al. 2017). The authors review eight Muslim scholars — three of which will 
also be looked at in this article including Ibn Khaldun, The Brethren of Purity 
and al-Jahiz — and concluded that “all eight Muslim scholars suggested that 
humans underwent some type of phenotypic evolution. Some of them specif- 
ically wrote about similarities between humans and apes/monkeys, in many 
cases stating that humans derived from an ape/monkey ancestor” which is 
why “their theories were evolutionary because they supported the notion 
that species change over time” (Malik et al. 2017, 13). Such perspectives are 
rampant (Hamad 2007; Kaya 2011; Dajani 2016; Iqbal 2012, 121). 

Other authors are much more implicit in their position. Nidhal Guessoum, 
undoubtedly one of the more leading voices of evolution in the dialogue of 
science and Islam, is a bit more cautious. He introduces the idea of the 
GCB when relaying historical accounts of (apparent) evolution amongst 
Muslim thinkers while not clearly clarifying nor stipulating his own posi- 
tion (Guessoum 2011, 305-308). However, on sending a letter to an editor 
as a reaction to the promotion of creationism, he indicates that they could 
be discussing evolution when he writes (Guessoum 2011, 320): 


People may be surprised that many Muslims scholars of the golden 
era of the Islamic civilisation, scholars like al-Farabi, al-Jahiz, Ikhwan 
al-Safa and Ibn Khaldin, all noted the ‘gradation’ or even ‘evolution’, 
of organisms in nature. How much have we regressed! 


Aside from suggesting that historical Muslim could be discussing evolu- 
tion, it raises the question as to why would someone refer to such histor- 
ical Muslim authors to make a point for contemporary evolution. And if 
regressed as he says, regressed from what exactly? There are other points 
that Guessoum and Malik et al. have mentioned in their reading of historical 
thinkers, but they will be postponed for the coming and relevant sections. 
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Despite the aforementioned worries, one can understand the need for mak- 
ing evolution a more amenable position. Because of the negative associations 
linked with evolution in the Muslim world, a possible motive in positing evo- 
lution onto historical Muslim scholars (knowingly or unknowingly) might be 
due to inducing the idea that Muslims are only re-embracing age-old ideas 
from their tradition. This was the position of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, for 
instance (Shah 2010, 159). So this isn’t a contemporary worry, and seems 
to be a lasting historical precedent (Elshakry 2014, 161-218). The motiva- 
tion behind this line of thinking seems to be diminishing the highly charged 
polarity directed towards evolution found in the Muslim world. Though such 
a strategy might help reduce Muslims’ social anxieties, and thus potentially 
help them embrace evolution, it resorts to a false stimulus (for a similar obser- 
vation see footnote 10 in Chittick 2013, 88). Regardless of whether one is 
implicit or explicit in seeking an ideological footprint of evolution in his- 
torical works, the underlying issue with all these perspectives is that they 
approach them with a modern lens. The historical works we will look at were 
written in the framework of some version of the GCB. Unfortunately, they 
have been interpreted as works of evolution when the relevant paragraphs or 
couplets have been isolated and truncated from the wider text, which then 
conveniently provide an evolution-friendly reading. So what seems like indi- 
cations of evolution are in fact decontextualised interpretations. 

Finally, it could be contended that though this may be true, these thinkers 
had some novel ideas that were not available in other intellectual traditions 
such as Christian Europe, that anticipated modern-day evolution. It should 
be pointed out that there are, unquestionably, some ideas and observations 
in some of these works and thinkers that can easily correlate with our cur- 
rent conceptions under the broad umbrella of evolution (or even biology in 
general), e.g. al-Jahiz discussed food chains as we will come to see shortly. 
Such observations are not being negated, nor are they being downplayed in 
this study. Instead, the purpose here is to provide context for these thinkers 
to explicitly define the conceptual foundations of these works. This way, 
we can pinpoint the isolated ideas that do have similarities with contempo- 
rary evolution without reducing their entire worldviews to an evolutionary 
framework through highly selective (and thus erroneous) readings. Thus, 
this work is a philological attempt which is “the discipline of making sense 
of texts” (Pollock 2009, 934). Accordingly, the analysis to follow will look 
at the language of the texts and their textual and contextual settings. 


Reading evolution onto historical works 


We will review four scholars in this chapter which include Ibn Khaldin, Jalal 
ad-Din Rimi, al-Jahiz, and the Ikhwan al-Safa (Brethren of Purity); and the 
specific works that we will be looking at are Muqaddimah (Prolegomena), 
Mathnawi (The Spiritual Couplets), Kitab al Hayawan (The Book of 
Animals), and the Risa@il Ikhwan al-Safa (Epistles of the Brethren of Purity), 
respectively. The specific focus on these three thinkers and one group have 
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been maintained for two reasons. First, these seem to be the most widely 
quoted. Second, there is a large amount of material available on them from 
various other perspectives, including the historical, philosophical, and the- 
ological aspects in English, making them very accessible to the avid reader. 


Ibn Khaldiin 


From his famous Muqaddimah, Ibn Khaldin (2005, 75) is oft-quoted with 
the following: 


One should then look at the world of creation. It started out from the 
mineral and progressed, in an ingenious, gradual manner, to plants and 
animals. The last stage of minerals is connected with the first stage of 
plants, such as herbs and seedless plants. The last stage of plants such 
as palms and vines, is connected with the first stage of animals, such 
as snails and shellfish which have only the power of touch. The word 
‘connection’ with regard to these created things means that the last 
stage of each group is fully prepared to become the first stage of the 
next group. The animal world then widens, its species become numer- 
ous, and, in a gradual process of creation, it finally leads to man, who 
is able to think and reflect. The higher stage of man is reach from the 
world of monkeys, in which both sagacity and perception are found, 
but which has not reached the stage of actual reflection and thinking. 
At this stage we come to the first stage of man. This is as far as our 
(physical) observation extends. 


One can easily surmise from this quote that Ibn Khaldin is very likely talk- 
ing about evolution. Two points indicate this. First, the initial sentences dis- 
cuss a linear biological process from simpler entities to more complex ones, 
which falls in line with contemporary evolution. Of particular interest is 
the specific point on the relationship between man and monkeys towards 
the end. Second, in the last part of the paragraph, a specific point is made 
regarding the extent of physical observation. This is important because it 
seems to indicate an empirical account, a point also in line with modern-day 
evolution. Malik et al. (2017, 12) quote this very paragraph and state: 


It is fascinating to see ... Ibn Khaldan most clearly professed his belief 
that humans themselves evolved specifically from an ape/monkey 
ancestor — a concept that a majority of both Muslims and people of 
other religions, including Christian creationists, find particularly dif- 
ficult to accept. 


However, probing further into the text reveals otherwise. The first indi- 
cator of an alternative reading is the title of the section under which this 
quote is situated: The Real Meaning of Prophecy. If not obvious, at the 
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very least, it should instigate the reader to think about the possible connec- 
tion between the title and the previous quote. The second and much more 
explicit evidence for the case that he is not speaking about evolution are the 
following paragraphs that come right after (Ibn Khaldtin 2005, 75): 


... In the world of creation there are certain influences of the motions 
of growth and perception. All this is evidence of the fact that there is 
something that exercises in influence and is different from the bodily 
substances. This is something spiritual ... The soul ... must be prepared 
to exchange humanity for angelicality, in order actually to become part 
of the angelic species at certain times in the flash of a moment ... The 
soul is connected with the stage next to it, as are all the order of the 
existentia, as we have mentioned before. It is connected both upward 
and downward. Downward it is connected with the body, thus acquir- 
ing the sense perceptions by which it is prepared for actual intellection. 
Upward, it is connected with the stage of the angels. There, it acquires 
scientific and supernatural perceptions, for knowledge of things to that 
come into being exists timelessly in the intellections of the angels. 


In the first few sentences in this paragraph, Ibn Khaldin discusses influ- 
ences in creation that is “different from bodily substances,” which he refers 
to as the soul right after. It is the entity that connects the realm of man 
with angels. So, it seems that there is a continuation of being after the 
realm of man. The previous paragraph truncates with man in its finality 
and thus seems to be very evolution-friendly. However, when we situate 
these two paragraphs together, we see a different picture. Three points 
need highlighting. First, if this is truly a reading of evolution, then its advo- 
cates would have to demonstrate what relevance souls and angels have to 
do in this account seeing that these are immaterial entities as traditionally 
understood by Muslims, and thus also Ibn Khaldin. Second, recall the 
point made earlier regarding the comment on “the extent of observation.” 
If that statement is read and contained only within the first paragraph, 
it will give the false impression of it being an empirical account of real- 
ity. However, on continuing with the second paragraph, it seems that Ibn 
Khaldan is still developing that point to prepare the link between man and 
angels through the soul, which is unobservable, and thus contrary to all 
the entities mentioned in the first paragraph, e.g. minerals, plants, animals, 
and man. This is a subtlety that is lost that renders a polar opposite (i.e. 
evolutionary) reading when the first paragraph is truncated from the sec- 
ond. Now the question is why this link between man and angels is being 
established. This can be answered through the following paragraph (Ibn 
Khaldan 2015, 78): 


They [prophets] thus move towards the angelic, sloughing off humanity 
at will, by virtue of their natural constitution, and not with the help of 
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any acquired faculty or craft. The prophets move in that direction ... 
and once among the highest group of angels, learn all that may there 
be learned. They then bring what they have learned back down to the 
level of powers of human perception, as this is the way in which it can 
be transmitted to human beings. 


Recall that angels occupy a higher tier than man in the GCB. Furthermore, 
within each tier, there are sub-ranks. The highest rank in humanity is none 
other than the prophets in Islam because they can transcend their human 
status in the spiritual sense (Netton 1991, 36). Finally, it should be pointed 
out again that the title of this section is The Real Meaning of Prophecy. 
Keeping these three points in mind, the purpose of establishing the link 
between man and angels is to demonstrate how prophets, who occupy the 
highest ranks amongst humans, can transcend the rank of man into the 
realm of angels to learn spiritual truths (revelation) and then come back 
down to the realm of humans to share that knowledge with the rest of 
humanity. Thus, what becomes clear is that Ibn Khaldiin was not discuss- 
ing evolution. Rather, he discussed the gradation of beings in the GCB with 
particular focus on what discriminates prophets from ordinary men and 
how prophecy itself operates, hence the importance of the title and the dis- 
cussion of the soul being responsible for the possible transformation from 
“humanity to angelicality.” 

Thus, it can be conclusively said that Ibn Khaldin is not talking about 
evolution in this paragraph, and it would be an interpretative fallacy to 
state that he is. As pointed out earlier, to maintain an evolutionary reading 
of Ibn Khaldan one would have to answer how the points of the soul and 
angels would fit in that narrative, which is not possible under a scientific 
outlook like evolution. More importantly, one would have to entertain seri- 
ous thematic gymnastics of the first quoted paragraph to make a case for 
evolution. Neither of these options seem tenable. 


Jalal ad-Din Rūmī 


A similar mistake is masked onto several couplets taken from Rūm?s 
famous poetry work, the Mathnawi. Take the following as an example 
(Rimi 2003, 218): 


I died to the inorganic state and became endowed with growth, and 
(then) I died to (vegetable) growth and attained to the animal. 

I died from animality and became Adam (man): why, then, should I 
fear? When have I become less by dying? 


Up to this point, it may seem like a perfectly acceptable account of evolu- 
tion with the progressive sequence of the inorganic state to the vegetable 
state, from there to the animal state, and finally to man as mentioned in 
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these two couplets. However, the immediate subsequent couplets indicate 
something else (Rūmī 2003, 219): 


At the next remove I shall die to man, that I may soar and lift up my 
head amongst the angels; 

And I must escape even from (the state of) the angel: everything is 
perishing except His Face [God]. 


In continuing with the phase-changing storyline, the next phase seems to 
be from man to angel with a final pointer to the imperishable God. Since 
angels do not take part in any modern understanding of evolution, as a 
matter of fact, this clearly refers to a non-evolutionary account. However, 
before we can convincingly dismiss this as an evolutionary reading, we 
need some context to understand what is being implied here to make an 
alternative reading plausible. To begin with, it must be pointed out at the 
onset that Rami was one of the most noteworthy mystics in Islamic history. 
Keeping this critical point in mind, let us view William Chittick’s (2013, 
84) — one of the most respected, contemporary scholars on Islamic spirit- 
uality (and by extension Rami) — remarks on the contextual background of 
RūmT’s passages on “evolution:” 


When Rumi and others talk about what has been labelled as ‘evolu- 
tion,’ they are talking about the manner in which human beings go 
back to God ... The idea of a ‘return’ is meaningless unless we begin 
by acknowledging that creation has come from God in the first place. 
In other words, every ‘evolution’ demands a prior ‘devolution’ ... The 
basic principle in all Islamic discussions of ‘evolution’ is that the human 
soul needs to undergo a synthetic and unifying growth by which it can 
go back in happiness and wholeness to the unitary realm from which 
it arose. 


The idea here is that there has been a separation, disintegration and disper- 
sion of the human soul and the creator. So there is a longing and a process 
to unite with God. Thus “the goal is to awaken the intelligent and the intel- 
ligible light of God that the Qur’an calls the ‘spirit’” (Chittick 2013, 84) or 
what is known as “origin and return” (mabda@ wa maād) in Sufi literature. 
Accordingly, Chittick (2013, 86) notes: 


... the return to God is a gradual ascent on a ladder whose steps mark 
the increasing unification and intensification of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual light. This can only happen because human beings came into 
this world by successive degrees of darkening and obscuration. The 
integrative movement of the return to God is the reversal of the disper- 
sive movement of creation. 
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Thus, what seems to be physical stages of evolutionary development are 
actually just spiritual states expressed in Sufi/mystical and metaphorical 
expressions. As explained by Chittick (2017): 


It is because people have descended from God in stages ... that they are 
then able to ascend from the mineral and plant stages (in the womb), 
to the animal stage (in infancy and childhood), to the human level (as 
adults observing the necessities of human goodness), and then to even 
higher levels, following Mohammad in his Night Journey ... 


So, similar to the erroneous reading of Ibn Khaldin, the quoted couplet 
seems to be a truncated and selective reading of Rimi. Another oft-quoted 
stanza is the following (Guessoum 2011, 308): 


Man first appeared at the level of inanimate matter, 

Then it moved to the level of plants, 

And lived years and years a plant among the plants, 

Not remembering a thing from its earlier inanimate life. 

And when it moved from plant to animal, 

It did not remember anything from its plant life, 

Except the longing it felt for plants, 

Especially when spring comes and beautiful flowers bloom, 
Like the longing of children to their mothers, 

They don’t know the reason for longing to their breasts, 

The Creator pulled Man - as you known - from its animal state, 
To this human state, 

And so Man moved from one natural state, 

To another natural state, 

Until he became wise, knowledgeable, and strong as he is now, 
But he does not remember anything from his earlier states, 
And he will change again from his current state. 


Again, this quotation seems to very plausibly imply that Rami is discuss- 
ing evolution. However, this specific quotation is from Guessoum, who 
translated this couplet himself from Arabic.* The problem here is that the 
Mathnawi was originally written in Persian so this is the output of a dou- 
ble translation. Reynold Nicholson, who was a leading expert on Rimi, 
translates the same couplet from Farsi as the following (Rimi 2003, 472): 


First he came into the clime (world) of inorganic things, and from the 
state of organic things he passed into the vegetable state. 

(Many) years he lived in the vegetable state and did not remember the 
inorganic state because of the opposition (between them); 

And when he passed from the vegetable into the animal state, the 
vegetable state was not remembered by him at all, 
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Save only for the inclination which he has towards that (state), espe- 
cially in the season of spring and sweet herbs -— 

Like the inclination of babes towards their mothers: it (the babe) 
does not know the secret of its desire for being suckled; 

(Or) like the excessive inclination of every novice towards the noble 
spiritual Elder, whose fortune is young (and flourishing). 

The particular intelligence of this (disciple) is derived from the 
Universal intelligence: the motion of this shadow is derived from that 
Rose-bough. 

His (the disciple’s) shadow disappears at last in him (the Master); 
then he knows the secret of his inclination and search seeking. 

How should the shadow of the other’s (the disciple’s) bough move, 
O fortunate one, if this Tree move not? 

Again, the Creator, whom thou knowest, was leading him (Man) 
from the animal (state) towards humanity. 

Thus did he advance from clime to clime (from one world of being to 
another), till he has now become intelligent and wise and mighty. 

He hath no remembrance of his former intelligences (souls); from 
this (human) intelligence also there is a migration to be made by him. 


Two things need to be pointed out. First, the translation by Nicholson does 
not seem to be as mechanical as Guessoum’s. For example, Nicholson is 
careful to add that the intelligence mentioned in the second last couplet is 
referring to a spiritual state and not necessarily intelligence in the cognitive 
sense, which aligns with Chittick’s remarks mentioned earlier. Also, the 
point of forgetting former intelligences (i.e. from plant to animals and then 
to humans) is an analogy of the stages of human development in which the 
latter does not remember the previous stages, and not in the sense of phys- 
ical transformations as is understood in evolution: “This is ... a spiritual 
climb, like that of an embryo to intelligence” (Chittick 2017).5 Second, 
and more important than the first, Guessoum’s translation is missing four 
couplets as emphasised in the quotation.® This could be because his source 
material for this translation is an Arabic PhD dissertation on this topic 
rather than the original work. It is plausible that the author of the dis- 
sertation happened to have missed these couplets. Alternatively, it may be 
countered that Nicholson’s translation which has been relied on, might be 
in error. This is not the case as these missing couplets can be easily found in 
the original text.’ Furthermore, Jawid Mojaddedi (2017, 216), a contempo- 
rary expert on Sufism, has also translated Ram1’s Mathnawi, includes these 
four couplets, and offers a very similar of this stanza in his translation.’ So 
it seems that the real error stems from the dissertation which Guessoum 
has relied on. 

Having cleared the problem of translation and selective readings, the use 
of terms like “Universal intelligence,” which is one of the immaterial tiers 
in the Neoplatonic framework as pointed out earlier, found in the complete 
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stanza is a clear indicator that it is premised on the GCB. But Rūmī also uti- 
lises explicit terms like “spiritual Elder” and implicit ones like “disciple” and 
“master” which are common terms and ideas used in mystical writings. This 
should not be surprising because, as indicated earlier, Rami was well-known 
for being one of Islam’s most vivid and impacting mystic. In fact, Rimi 
premised his entire worldview on the notion of love. It is the single princi- 
ple that drives the entirety of creation, be it cosmic, geographical, material, 
mental or spiritual interactions. Ultimately, every entity is trying to reach 
a state whereby one is united with the Ultimate, which is God. In mystical 
terms, since a lover (creation) yearns for the beloved (God), it does anything 
it can to assimilate and ascend towards that unity in the higher realms from 
its multiplicity in the lower realms to the unity “above” (Nasr 1978, 53). 
Thus, as has been highlighted and stressed earlier, he discusses or rather 
alludes to a spiritual account of nature within the GCB that has no resem- 
blance to the mechanical forces of natural selection as in evolution. The 
differences between the two accounts have also been pointed out by others 
(Hakim 1959, 32-42; Ghafouri-Fard and Akrami 2011, 26; Kartenegara 
2016, 80). It is then fair to conclude that Rūm?’s work “has only superficial 
resemblance to evolution in any modern sense” (Chittick 2013, 87). 


Al-Jahiz 


Al-Jahiz’s Kitab al-Hayawan is an encyclopaedic seven-volume tome which 
discusses various aspects of the natural world. The problem with it is 
that it entangles theological, philosophical and empirical perspectives 
into one matrix, making it an interpretive challenge (Montgomery 2013). 
Furthermore, al-Jahiz utilises poetry, religious scripture, and accounts from 
local and distant cultures in addition to his empirical observations. This 
further complicates determining what the overall objective or motivation in 
his work is. Nevertheless, it unquestionably contains a lot of empirical con- 
tent “including the influences of various climates and diets on men, animals 
and even plants of different geographical regions; as well as discussions 
of animal mimicry, intelligence, and social organisation” (Elshakry 2014, 
268). Al-Jahiz is also known to have compared humans with various other 
animals as noted by Mansar (1977, 279) in his detailed and masterful study 
of Kitab al-Hayawan: 


Al-Jahiz notices the similarities seen in physical structure; for example, 
the face, the eye, the hand, the fingers, and the way they are raised, 
moved, and used to supply the mouth with food. In other respects also 
there is resemblance between monkeys and men as for insurance in 
marriage, jealousy, the way of laughing and imitating ... Even the cat in 
the general view of al-Jahiz is thought to resemble man in her sneezing, 
yawning and cleaning herself. 
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Or consider the following observation made by Bayrakdar (1983, 311): 


He [al-Jahiz] says, ‘People said different things about the existence of 
al-miskh (= original form of quadrupeds). Some accepted its evolution 
and said that it gave existence to dog, wolf, fox, and their similar. The 
members of this family came from this form (al-miskh). 


From such statements, some have gone on to contend how this is the first 
zoological account which discusses biological evolution in the Muslim 
world (Bayrakdar 1983; Shah 2010, 142). Two points need to be addressed 
here. First, it has been argued that the treatise itself is not strictly a bio- 
logical account of nature even though it contains empirical observations. 
Consider Elshakry (2014, 269) who believes that al-Jahiz’s book “is not so 
much a zoological treatise as ... its emphasis was on philosophical and reli- 
gious edification,” and points out how some thinkers have read al-Jahiz’s 
work selectively while ignoring his other points such as “the transforma- 
tion by God of sinful nations or peoples into pigs, apes, and other ‘lower 
creatures.” Similarly, but much more potently, Manstr (1977, 299-301) 
astutely highlights that al-Jahiz discussed the broader ontological intercon- 
nectedness between metaphysical entities such as God, angels and demons 
with the animal kingdom (while, of course, also acknowledging their dif- 
ferences), clearly indicating a broader purpose rather than a simple treatise 
on zoology. Egerton (2002, 143) also remains unconvinced of a zoological 
reading, but he points out that al-Jahiz does deserve the credit for men- 
tioning the ideas of food chains (even though they were incorrect on some 
occasions’): 


The mosquitoes go out to look for their food as they know instinc- 
tively that blood is the thing which makes them live. As soon as they 
see the elephant, hippopotamus or any other animal, they know that 
the skin has been fashioned to serve them as food; and falling on it, 
they pierce it with their proboscises, certain that their thrusts are 
piercing deep enough and are capable of reaching down to draw the 
blood. Flies in their turn, although they feed on many and various 
things, principally hunt the mosquito ... All animals, in short, can- 
not exist without food, neither can the hunting animal escape being 
hunted in his turn. 


Second, Bayrakdar’s claim that al-Jahiz believed in evolution based on the 
quote he provides does not actually indicate that he actually does. Careful 
attention to Bayrakdar’s quotation reveals that it isn’t actually al-Jahiz’s 
opinion; rather, al-Jahiz is relaying an account of what others believed. 
More importantly, when the primary text is read carefully, it becomes 
apparent that Bayrakdar actually mistranslated and selectively quoted 
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sentences from a wider paragraph. The full paragraph reads as follows 
(Al-Jahiz 1938a, 68): 


The people said different things about the miskh. Some of them said 
that the miskh doesn’t reproduce or doesn’t remain (or survive) except 
as a lesson to mankind, and they [the people] were sure about that 
evidence. And some of them said that the miskh does remain. So they 
considered lizards, eels, rabbits, dogs, and other animals from the 
descendents of those that were metamorphosed into that form [miskh]. 
They say the same of snakes.!° 


Having quoted the original text, it is noteworthy to clarify three things. 
First, Bayrakdar translates miskh as quadrupeds, which is incorrect. Miskh 
actually translates into the transformation or the metamorphosis of an 
entity into an animal (Cowan 1976, 908). It is derived from a well-known 
account in the Qur’an in which a certain group of people were transformed 
into apes and pigs by God as divine punishment (Qur’an 5:60; 2:65; 
7:166).'! Bayrakdar’s translation of it as quadruped seems to be idiosyn- 
cratic. Second, in light of the correction of miskh, the discussion of animals 
evolving is strictly within the subject domain of the miskh and not a general 
discussion that applies to all creatures. Third, it should be evident that in 
this paragraph, al-Jahiz compares two perspectives and doesn’t mention his 
own stance. So to characterise al-Jahiz as a pro-evolutionary thinker based 
on this paragraph is erroneous. 

By contrast, al-Jahiz rejected any kind of evolution from one species into 
another (Mansur 1977, 280-281): 


. in spite of a certain resemblance ... with man the monkey does 
not pass beyond the limitations of the monkeys to enter the bound- 
aries of man. This means also that the monkey is confined to its 
own species. The similarity between man and animal ... does not go 
beyond the limit of resemblance in al-Jahiz’s outlook. It may hap- 
pen that a thing possesses an element similar to something else, but 
this does not mean at all that either of the two things will depart 
from the rules and limits of its own nature. Nothing that resembles 
man is ever able actually to cross the boundary of human nature and 
become man. What is true of animals holds also of man; man does 
not forsake his nature to take on theirs. It is clear ... that al-Jahiz 
completely rejected the possibility of the transformation of one spe- 
cies to another. Furthermore, he rejected the gradual development in 
animal life." 


Interestingly, Mansir (1977, 282) takes al-Jahiz’s rejection and indicates 
that some proto-evolutionary ideas could have been present and discussed 
at the time. 
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In summary, even though al-Jahiz may have described various observa- 
tions of the animal and plant kingdom in terms of food chains, environ- 
mental factors and physical similarities, it does not follow that he believed 
in macroevolution (Stott 2012, 55). His empirical observations may be 
similar to what we believe and know today, but he does not provide any 
grand narrative that parallels with any kind of explanation where species 
evolve from one to the other. On the contrary, he believed in the fixation 
of species which is an immediate indication that he developed or adopted a 
version of the GCB. This is further substantiated with his inclusive mention 
and discussion of metaphysical entities, as highlighted earlier. Restricting 
al-Jahiz’s work to selective empirical observations or evolution-friendly 
quotations insulates the reader from his wider framework, which makes 
it impossible to draw an alternative reading, and is where the confusion 
arises. Nonetheless, it can be concluded that al-Jahiz, like the thinkers dis- 
cussed before, did not adopt an evolutionary framework. 


Ikhwān al-Safa (Brethren of Purity) 


The Brethren of Purity are, by far, one of the more interesting cases. They 
have been quoted with similar paragraphs as discussed of Ibn Khaldūn 
and Rami (Shanavas 2010, 118; Guessoum 2011, 271; 307), so we needn’t 
repeat the criticism here. It is well-known that the Brethren of Purity were 
Neoplatonists, and their worldview was saturated with all sorts of hierar- 
chal structures and relationships (Netton 1991, 36; El-Bizri 2014). So such 
quotations are undoubtedly about the GCB. However, the most interesting 
feature of the Brethren of Purity is that in addition to the ontological hier- 
archy there seems to be a temporal aspect to their worldview unlike the 
previous thinkers we’ve looked at (Fakhry 2004, 177-178): 


. according to the Brethren, there is in addition a certain chrono- 
logical order which they follow, amounting almost to an anticipation 
of Darwinian evolution. Thus plants precede animals in the order of 
their appearance in the world, since they are to them what matter is 
to form. Similarly the lower animals ‘have preceded the more perfect, 
at the beginning of creation, in so far as they take a shorter time to 
develop, compared with the more perfect, which take a longer time ... 
Moreover, sea animals have preceded land animals by a long stretch, 
because water came before earth, and the sear before dry land, at the 
beginning of creation.’ The appearance of animals generally upon the 
globe must therefore have come after plants, and prepared the ground 
for the appearance of man, for whose sake not only the animal king- 
dom but everything else beneath it were created. 


It is this particular feature which makes interpreting them tractable to 
evolutionary readings. For example, Malik et al. (2017, 7) mention the 
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following quote from the Brethren of Purity as evidence of them being 
evolutionists: 


Plants come before (tagaddama) animals in the series of beings and 
serve them as material for the forms of animals and food for the nutri- 
tion of their bodies. From this point of view, plants would be like a 
mother who eats raw food, digests it, assimilates it and transforms 
it into pure milk which is absorbed very gently by those who drink 
it. The plants subsequently present this to the animals considered as 
their sons ... Plants occupy an intermediate position-necessary and 
salutary-between the four elements and the animals. All the parts of 
the vegetables which the animals consume such as seeds, leaves, fruit, 
and so on, come from the four elements digested and transformed by 
the plants ... 


However, to fully appreciate such quotations from their work, we must 
carefully unpack their worldview before we can decisively render any evo- 
lution-friendly interpretations. Neoplatonists believed in an ontological 
hierarchy with man in the centre, the midpoint between the material and 
immaterial world. There are three kingdoms within the material world: 
minerals, plants, and animals. Each tier acts as sustenance for the ranks 
above it. So minerals fed plants which in turn fed animals. The culmination 
of these ranks and sustenance end with man, beyond which there will be 
no further gradation of physical forms. Once man reaches a state of spirit- 
uality that allows him to enter that reunion with God, the “process” ends. 
Thus, Nasr (1978, 73) states: 


Man’s ‘evolution’ is therefore inward; God does not create something 
after man as he created man after the animals, because man, by virtue 
of being able to return to his origin, fulfills the purpose of the whole 
of creation. All the other orders of beings were created in order that 
this final stage of reunion might take place. Once the reunion has 
occurred, there is no metaphysical necessity for another form to be 
created. Man is the link between the three kingdoms and the heavens 
and therefore the channel of grace for the terrestrial environment; the 
three kingdoms depend upon him, and man in turn has the right to 
make use of them. 


It can be gathered from this that the Brethren of Purity spoke largely in 
spiritual and teleological terms that aligned with the GCB. So the previous 
quote by Malik et al. (2017) has to be situated within a broader metaphys- 
ical scheme rather than a simple material observation. Up to this point, it 
can be argued that this can perfectly align with evolution. It can, but the 
Brethren of Purity do not stop there. As Neoplatonists, they believed in the 
fixation of species or natural kinds in the world of “ideas” that manifest 
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into particulars in this shadow-like world. This is explicitly mentioned in 
their own words (quoted in Nasr 1978, 73): 


The species and genus are definite and preserved. Their forms are in 
matter. But the individuals are in perpetual flow; they are neither defi- 
nite nor preserved. The reason for the conservation of forms, genus 
and species, in matter is the fixity of their celestial cause because their 
efficient cause is the Universal Soul of the spheres instead of the change 
and continuous flux of individuals which is due to the variability of 
their cause. 


In other words, there is fluidity in particulars, but not essences. It follows 
from this that the Brethren of Purity occupied no conception of the biological 
derivation of latter species from earlier ones since every species is fixed; each 
one is an ontological and immutable designation defined by God who has set 
the spatial, temporal and adaptive boundaries of each kind (Goodman and 
McGregor 2012, 31). Each species is elected (rather than naturally selected) 
to manifest a certain function in the grand scheme of things in coordination 
with the heavenly spheres (Goodman and McGregor 2012, 30): 


Every creature’s tenure is no more than God has allotted. Animals, 
humans, jinn — every kind has its domain and its moment. Each spe- 
cies has its habitat and mode of life, the implements and skills it needs 
to carry on — to reproduce, in the case of higher animals; or to be 
reborn, for those that seem to arise by spontaneous generation. Ants 
and bees industriously stow their stores and guard their young. But 
even the careless grasshopper and negligent ostrich are looked after. So 
their kinds persist — but not forever. Each kind endures or flourishes 
for just the era God has allotted, marked out by the revolutions of the 
planets and the spheres. 


Accordingly, there is no temporal sequence in the biological sense but 
instead atemporal divine prescriptions of ontological slots in alignment 
with the GCB that happen to have temporal implications. Even ideas such 
as “adaption” need to be carefully understood as divine settings rather than 
material correlations (Nasr 1978, 74): 


... ‘Adaptation to the environment’ is not the result of struggles for life 
or ‘survival of the fittest,’ but comes from the wisdom of the Creator, 
Who has given to each creature what corresponds to its need. In the 
deepest sense, what separates all these ideas of the Ikhwan from their 
modern counterparts is that for the Ikhwan the hands of God were not 
cut off from creation after the beginning of the world-as is the case 
with the deists. On the contrary, every event here ‘below’ is performed 
from ‘above’ by the Universal Soul, which is God’s agent. 
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This makes the terrestrial similarities, e.g. plants coming before animals, 
observed between the worldview of the Brethren of Purity and evolution 
accidental and not correlative in any substantial sense. It is indeed aston- 
ishing that even as early as 1903 a philosopher by the name of Tjitze de 
Boer (1903, 91-92) noted the problem of mischaracterising the Brethren of 
Purity as evolutionists, and attempted to rectify this reading: 


They [Brethren of Purity] have been represented as the Darwinists of 
the tenth century, but nothing could be more inappropriate. The var- 
ious realms of nature, it is true, yield according to the Encyclopaedia 
an ascending and connected series; but the relation is not bodily struc- 
ture, but by the inner form of substance. The form wanders in mystic 
fashion from the lower to the higher and vice versa, not in accordance 
with inner laws of formation, or modified to suit external conditions, 
but in accordance with the influences of the stars, and, in the case of 
man at least, in accordance with practical and theoretical behaviour. 
To give a history of evolution in the modern of the term was very far 
from the thought of the Brethren. For example, they expressly insist 
that the horse and the elephant resemble man more than the ape does, 
although the bodily likeness is greater than the last-named. In fact in 
their system the body is a matter of quite secondary consideration: the 
death of the body is called the birth of the soul. The soul alone is an 
efficient existence, which procures the body for itself. 


It can be concluded that with the constant imbuement of God or His agents 
(e.g. Universal Soul) as proximate causes, the terminology and the frame of 
reference for the Brethren of Purity is largely teleological and spiritual in 
nature rather than a mechanical one (Hameed 2014; Shah 2010, 148-149). 
More importantly, they denied any transformations of species, which is a 
marked difference with evolution. So there is no evolution of species over 
time as advocated in the latter even though a temporal chronology can be 
found in their works. Relying simply on their broad terrestrial chronology 
renders an evolution-friendly reading that is acontextual, ahistorical and 
anachronistic. At best, the observed similarities between evolution and the 
worldview of the Brethren of Purity are nothing but superficial. 


Conclusion 


From the preceding analysis of the three thinkers and one group, it seems, 
that their quotations have been taken in isolation without realising their 
underlying themes and context. These works are premised on the GCB, 
which is remarkably different in terms of its conceptual underpinnings 
when compared to modern evolution. Thus, these works only suggest an 
evolutionary reading when read selectively. This is evidenced by the lan- 
guage used and the consistent conceptual schemes that join physical entities, 
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e.g. plans, animals and man, with metaphysical ones such as angels found 
in their works. Reading evolution onto such historical works of Muslim 
authors is erroneous, and contemporary thinkers need to be aware of it 
from falling prey to such errors. If these texts are being used to have some 
respectful connection between modern science and Islamic intellectual his- 
tory, then this is not the best way to go forward. 

It could be countered that they could be read as evolutionary texts but 
aren’t because of bad renderings of the translations since most of these are 
in Arabic or Farsi as in the case of Rami (Hameed 2014). This is a plausible 
argument but not necessarily a strong one. It is very difficult to believe that 
entire conceptual schemes can be reduced to bad translations. It is possible 
to stretch a word to certain renderings, but it is negligent to divorce an 
entire worldview, a conceptual infrastructure which these works are prem- 
ised on. When viewed holistically, it seems that these works here have been 
read superficially and selectively, as has been demonstrated here (also see 
Iqbal 2003).13 

That said, the possibility of historical documents revealing a close paral- 
lel to modern-day evolution is not being dismissed. It may very well be that 
there remain yet undiscovered manuscripts that genuinely discuss some 
prototype theories of evolution as it is understood today, i.e. species chang- 
ing over time, but as far as the author is concerned such works have not yet 
materialised. At least for the works that have been reviewed here, readers 
should remain cautious. 


Notes 


1 For an excellent historical overview of this concept, see Lovejoy (2009). 

2 However, see Ungureanu (2019), which offers a different perspective of this 
narrative. 

3 He isn’t alone in thinking this. Shah (2010, 153-154) believes that Darwin 

knew Arabic and was familiar with these historical works, which laid down 

the foundations for his theory. 

See footnote 79 in chapter 9 in Guessoum (2011, 393). 

Recall the quote earlier by Chittick (2017). 

It is surprising to find the same misquotation in the work of the iconoclast, 

Muhammad Iqbal (2012, 121-122). It can even be found in the works of 

contemporary authors such as Dajani (2016). 

7 The following is the original text in Farsi with the missing couplets 
emphasised: 


Nun 


abdal l 99 Goloe jg 

978 jl yab ob sole 59 

dL g ls dle $al 
hasó 9 jl C9 jo dole 
OU 99 BI ag> dao pw 

dure Coulee yy OF og 
Col ELS olj lu Qual Gove 
BF 9 Come 9 Seo pu Silty Guy 
LS Oy! daz SF Aon US 


alez ll 4s Jol osal 

DS poe BLS al hls 

AL lpr 42 Uge Gils jg 
OT gyw dyl aS clue Guam ja 
Obl L Hags Une ggas 
278 93 pa bào Jeo gaad 
CdS Jäs OF ji ol Jäs je 
999 351 994 L ilgli 
Sou gl So Els ilu 
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ish S Be oI iSo SLA Sow olsa jI jb 
8) 9 Llo 9 Jöle jys så b CS) eS) b oS! Jirod 
TS Joa gådäs djl ae Cg db iadol slelis 


8 The following is his Mojadedi’s translation of the missing couplets: 


“Like what disciples feel fill up inside Drawing them to the Sufi Master’s side. 

The Universal Intellect’s the source Of this: the shadow trails its source 
of course. 

The shadow fades in him eventually And he attains the strong pull’s 
mystery. 

How can another branch’s shadow shake If this tree doesn’t move. That’s 
a mistake.” 


9 For example, Egerton (2002, 143) notes that al-Jahiz claimed that the lizard 
could hunt snakes down. 
10 The following is the original text in Arabic: 


As Igsladd « Bc Hoge Og le pad: II Gag Y g duba Y GAL ÒI es) Go egiad: dies Dobb hidl $ Wall UB 
AUS Yaf Ge e WS gè 9 GSU 9. CELT 9 e Ghal 9 Cdl Jae oia dulia 9 Lay ail pe) oá pate 9 dolgddl WS 
Oll $ eg WIS 9 ygall oda G Cih Gil eal 

11 For an excellent historical analysis of metamorphosis in Islamic thought, see 
Cook (1999). 

12 See al-Jahiz (1938b, 211-215). 

13 It is interesting to note that Wilczynski (1959) wrote a similar critique for 
people reading Darwinism in al-Birint’s works. This is one of the eight schol- 
ars that Malik et al. (2017) looked at when claiming that historical Muslim 
scholars discussed evolutionary theories. 
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6 Chance, naturalism, 
and inefficiency 


Introduction 


There were many strands of thought in Islamic intellectual history. A par- 
ticular strand is known as kalam — loosely translated as scholastic theology 
(though not exhaustively!) — was primarily represented by three schools of 
thought: Mu'tazilism, Ash‘arism, and Maturidism (Jackson 2009). For var- 
ious reasons, Ash‘arism and Maturidism came to be historically recognised 
as Sunnt orthodoxy (alongside a non-kalamic group known as Atharism; 
Winters 2008; Schmidtke 2014). Al-Ghazali (2000; 2013; 2016) belonged 
to the Ash‘arite school and wrote several treatises that systematically devel- 
oped and codified the edifice of the Ash‘arite creed. In this chapter, we shall 
be reviewing some of the central tenets of this perspective insofar they aid 
us with addressing the concerns related to evolution. The specific problems 
that will be dealt with in this chapter are the problem of naturalism (PON), 
the problem of chance (POC), and the problem of inefficiency (POI). To this 
end, the structure of the chapter is as follows. 

First, we shall briefly outline and review the general ideas of the Ash‘arite 
perspective. This will set the stage for this chapter as well as Chapters 7 
and 8. The next section will introduce the recent developments in science 
and religion, namely the Divine Action Project (DAP). This will serve as a 
useful point of comparison for understanding the Ash‘arite paradigm. The 
following section will deal with the PON. As we saw in Chapter 4, some 
thinkers associate evolution with naturalism and atheism, so it is important 
to determine if this is the only way to understand evolution. The second 
contention that will be dealt with is the POC. There are two dimensions to 
this particular problem. One concern is how chance relates to God. If God 
operates in a chance-like manner, does this entail He doesn’t know what 
He is doing? Or does chance somehow undermine His omnipotence and 
omniscience? The second concern is related to chance is teleology, i.e. pur- 
poses in nature. If the entire creation process of life was based on a chance- 
based process like evolution, does that mean humans were accidental or 
lucky creations? How does this relate to Islamic scripture wherein it states 
that God created humans to worship Him? The third and final issue we 
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shall be dealing with is the POI. It seems God hasn’t optimised the world 
for maximal efficiency; many animals have suffered died in this enduring 
process. Couldn’t God could have created biological entities without such 
a long and arduous process that led to so much biological waste? In other 
words, the general concern with this problem is that God’s design of the 
world is poor, and He could have done a much better job. 

It shall be shown that none of these concerns are issues within the 
Ash‘arite framework. Each of these issues can be qualified in a certain way 
that can make them unproblematic. However, these questions do have a 
bearing on other issues such as the idea of design and issues related to 
morality. These discussions will be postponed to Chapters 7 and 8, respec- 
tively, since they deserve an independent treatment. Finally, this chapter 
uses many abbreviations. These have been summarised and tabulated in the 
Note affixed at the end of this sentence.* 


The Ash‘arite school 


The specific worldview of Ash‘arite kalam rests on two different philosoph- 
ical constructs that were systematically and creatively merged together by 
practitioners of kalam (mutakallimiin). These are occasionalism and atomism 
(Malik 2019). Occasionalism is a divine action model which informs us how 
God interacts with the world. In this perspective, God is the primary cause of 
absolutely everything. All of creation, e.g. atoms, plants, animals, humans, 
planets, universe, galaxies, and even multiverses (alongside everything else in 
creation), fundamentally rely on God for their existence as well as their active 
and passive causal properties. It is usually contrasted with deism, which is 
where creation runs independently without any further sustainment from 
God once created by Him (Larmer 2014, 7-23). In this perspective, creation 
becomes independent from the creator similar to how a watch becomes inde- 
pendent from its watchmaker once built and functioning. Between occasion- 
alism and deism are various divine action models that have been explored in 
contemporary dialogues of science and religion (Lee 2020). 

Atomism is a position of ontology and informs us about the world’s 
furniture (Koca 2020, 29-32). As the name suggests, Ash‘arites believe 
that created entities can be broken down into fundamental atomistic units. 
Atomism was employed to ensure that creation stayed limited and avoided 
absurdities; they rationalised that an eventual endpoint in how far creation 
could be divided into its constituents was needed, else the universe could 
be divided ad infinitum which was illogical. Shlomo Pines (1997, 15) pro- 
vides an example of such an illogical implication that can be commonly be 
found in the works of the practitioners of kalam: “If bodies were infinitely 
divisible, then a seed of mustard ... would necessarily consist of as many 
parts as a mountain.” To be clear, Ash‘arites not only understand matter to 
be atomistic, but every other categorical unit as well. So it’s not just matter, 
but categories like time are also atomistic. The main point to take from 
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all this is they viewed creation in discrete terms (Pines 1997; Altaie 2016, 
16-18; Hassan 2020; Ibrahim 2020). 

Both occasionalism and atomism were utilised for different reasons. The 
primary motivation for holding on to occasionalism was to make sure that 
God’s absolute power could not be locked out by any natural laws as a mat- 
ter of causal necessity as held by rival worldviews,’ and to ensure that His 
involvement would not be expelled from the constant affairs of the world at 
any moment. Furthermore, occasionalism was a position that attracted the 
practitioners of kalam because it eliminated the idea of any intrinsic power 
(i.e. power in virtue of its essence) that was thought to belong to nature in the 
ontological sense, thus treating nature (including humans themselves) as the 
manifestation, an interface of some sort, of God’s absolute will. Atomism 
was adopted to show that creation was fundamentally a limited thing over 
which God had absolute control. By directly forging a link between God 
and the fundamental units of the world, Ash‘arites maintained that there is 
no intrinsic power in nature and instead is under God’s total and extrinsic 
control. In this framework, God is (re-)creating the entire universe from 
nonexistence into existence every moment (Koca 2020, 32-34). By way of 
analogy, the world is like the refresh rate on a computer screen where God 
is controlling every pixel in every time slice. Creation, then, is fundamen- 
tally contingent and is constantly being (re-)created. 

It does need to be pointed out that occasionalism and atomism are log- 
ically independent of one another. Occasionalism doesn’t entail atomism 
and nor does atomism entail occasionalism. In relation to the aims of this 
work, the main emphasis will be on occasionalism. Atomism played a sig- 
nificant role in the development of Ash‘arism historically (and perhaps even 
nowt) but it isn’t significantly important for this presentation except for 
heuristic purposes.’ To get specifics on the Ash‘arite paradigm, we will be 
using al-Ghazali’s account to understand God’s nature, His capabilities, 
the nature of creation, and the laws of nature. 


God’s will, knowledge, and power 


In the Ash‘arite paradigm, God is understood to have essential charac- 
teristics, three of which are directly relevant to the question of creation. 
There is His will (irada), knowledge (‘ilm), and power (qudra). Al-Ghazalt 
(2000, 22) defines his conception of God’s will as follows: 


The world came to existence whence it did, having the description 
with which it came to exist, and in the place in which it came to exist, 
through will, will being an attribute whose function is to differentiate 
a thing from its similar. If this were not its function, then power would 
be sufficient. But since the relation of power to two contraries is the 
same and there was an inescapable need for a specifying [agent] that 
would specify one thing from its similar, it was said: ‘The Eternal has, 
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beyond power, an attribute that has as its function the specifying of 
one thing from its similar.’ Hence, someone’s statement, ‘Why did the 
will specifically relate to one of the two similars?’ is akin to the state- 
ment, ‘Why does knowledge entail as a requirement the encompassing 
of the object of knowledge as it is?’ For [to the latter] one would reply, 
‘This is because ‘knowledge’ stands as an expression for an attribute 
that has this as a function, Similarly, ‘Will stands as an expression 
for an attribute whose function—nay, its essence—is to differentiate a 
thing from its similar.’ 


In this paragraph, al-Ghazali defines the will as the function that can dis- 
tinguish between several alternatives. If this were not the case, then power 
would be sufficient on its own. But power doesn’t have the capacity to 
choose; rather, it enacts or manifests the selected option. For example, a 
heavyweight lifter may have the power to lift a hundred kilograms, but on 
a particular day, he may choose to lift five, ten, fifty or a hundred. The will, 
then, is different to power. But somewhat not explicitly clear in this para- 
graph is how knowledge is a prerequisite of will. If one doesn’t know the 
alternatives, one cannot choose one among others (Al-Ghazalt 2016, 8-10). 

In another place, al-Ghazali (2013, 104) effectively writes how God 
“chooses” from an infinite number of possible worlds: 


It might be asked: “Is there an end to what He knows?” We say “No, 
for although the existents at the present are finite, the possible exist- 
ents in the future are infinite. He knows with respect all the possible 
things that do not exist now whether He will bring them into existence 
or not. Therefore, what He knows is infinite. In fact, if we want to 
multiply the aspects of a single object by considering different relations 
and magnitudes, these aspects would exceed any finite limit; and God 
knows of these. 


Of course, the “choosing” of God is far removed from any conception 
of human choices. Since God is eternal, atemporal, and non-spatial, His 
choice is unlike any human endeavour (Al-Ghazali 2016, 4-6; Kraft 2016). 


Divine capabilities 


A fundamental principle in the Ash‘arite paradigm is God can do any- 
thing that is logically possible. So God could if He wanted to create three- 
headed human beings, unicorns, vampires, and anything else that we can 
render to be logically possible are all within the power of God (Al-Ghazalt 
2000, 175): 


The impossible is not within the power [of being enacted]. The impos- 
sible consists in affirming a thing conjointly with denying it, affirming 
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the more specific while denying the more general, or affirming two 
things while negating one [of them]. What does not reduce to this is not 
impossible, and what is not impossible is within [divine] power. 


What is logically impossible is not within divine power (Al-Ghazalt 2000, 38): 


For, in supposing the world larger or smaller than it is by a cubit,® the 
mind is not supposing what is akin to conjoining blackness and white- 
ness in one and the same place: namely, existence and nonexistence. 
The impossible consists of conjoining negation and affirmation. All 
impossibilities reduce to this. 


Thus, al-Ghazali’s understanding of divine power was that it had to be 
bound by the law of non-contradiction: united contraries are not realisable 
because they are impossible, but all else is realisable and therefore possible. 
This means whatever God creates is bound by logical possibility (Kukkonen 
2000a; Kukkonen 2000b; Kukkonen 2006). Things like a squared circle to 
which divine power does not apply are not possible because they are illog- 
ical. Related to divine capabilities is the notion of what God can morally 
command. This will be dealt with in Chapter 8. But in short, moral consid- 
erations do not trump God’s capabilities in the Ash‘arite paradigm. 


The contingency of the creation 


Regarding creation, everything that God has created or could create is fun- 
damentally contingent (Ormsby 2017, 52-55). Think of a car. A car can 
be customised in several different ways. It could have a different engine, 
colour, seating arrangement, internal display, and many other variables for 
car design. The same point can be extrapolated to the whole universe. The 
universe, like the car, is a contingent thing. However, we should keep in 
mind two different types of contingencies. 

The first kind of contingency is related to mere existence versus nonex- 
istence. God has the absolute power to bring things into existence or keep 
them in nonexistence. The universe did not have to be created, but He chose 
to bring our universe into existence instead of nonexistence. Al-Ghazali 
(2013, 28-29) writes: 


For we mean by ‘occurrent’ that which was non-existent and then 
became existent. Thus we say: ‘Was its existence before it existed 
impossible or contingent?’ It is false that it was impossible, since what 
is impossible can never exist. If it was contingent, then we mean by 
‘contingent’ only that which is possible to exist and is possible not to 
exist. However, it was not a necessary existent, because its existence is 
not necessitated by its essence; for if its existence were necessitated by 
its essence, it would be necessary, not contingent. In fact, its existence 
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was deprived of that which would give it preponderance over nonex- 
istence preponderance, which would change nonexistence into exist- 
ence. If its nonexistence continues, then that is because there is nothing 
that gives preponderance to existence over nonexistence; for so long as 
there is nothing that gives this preponderance, existence does not come 
about. 


The second kind of existence is related to how things are once they do exist. 
The universe has a particular configuration. It has specific laws of nature 
that govern our planets, biology, and chemistry. But God could have cre- 
ated a different universe with different laws. Think of the periodic table as 
another example. Currently, there are 118 chemical elements in the periodic 
table. But God could have created a universe in which there are different 
elements or perhaps even no elements. Al-Ghazali (2000, 37) makes a sim- 
ilar argument with the size of the universe as an example: 


‘Did it lie within God’s power to create the highest heaven greater 
in thickness by one cubit than the one He had created?’ If they say, 
‘No’ this would be [the attribution to Him of] impotence. If they say, 
‘Yes,’ then [it follows that God could have created it] greater by two 
cubits, three cubits, and so on, ascending ad infinitum. 


So here al-Ghazalt is alluding to the idea that there is nothing intrinsically 
necessary in creation.” Everything is contingent, and it is completely up to 
how God wants to arrange or create his creation (Davidson 1987, 154-212; 
Kukkonen 2000a; Al-Ghazali 2016, 14).8 


Laws of nature 


The previous points need to be tied to the discussion on the laws of nature. 
In the Ash‘arite paradigm, God doesn’t merely create, but He also actively 
sustains every moment. Accordingly, the laws of nature are not just contin- 
gent with respect to the universe, i.e. they could be different from what they 
are now, but also from one moment to another. If we think of the universe 
as a collection of moments (atomic time?), each moment is sustained by 
God. At each moment, God chooses what to manifest. So He can choose 
to sustain the same activity, which gives us our laws of nature, or He can 
choose to change those laws which give us things like miracles. In other 
words, the causal connections between physical things that science aims to 
understand are contingent upon the will of God (Al-Ghazali 2000, 166): 


The connection between what is habitually believed to be a cause and 
what is habitually believed to be an effect is not necessary, according 
to us ... Their connection is due to the prior decree of God, who cre- 
ates them side by side, not to its being necessary in itself, incapable of 
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separation. On the contrary, it is within [divine] power to create satiety 
without eating, to create death without decapitation, to continue life 
after decapitation, and so on to all connected things. 


Two things need to be highlighted about this point. First, we should distin- 
guish between logical necessity and physical necessity. An example of the 
former are things like mathematics. One plus one must necessarily equal to 
two, and this is logically necessary. It cannot be anything else, and to say 
otherwise is illogical. However, to say things like fire causes cotton to burn 
is not intrinsically necessary. These things are determined through habitual 
experimentation. They are open to what the experiences and experiments 
yield to us. We could have lived in a different universe where perhaps cot- 
ton does not burn when exposed to fire due to different laws of nature. So 
in that world, we wouldn’t take it for granted that fire necessarily causes 
cotton to burn. Therefore, physical necessity isn’t as sturdy as a logical 
necessity, which is why we do experiments in the first place. However, it 
should be made clear that while al-Ghazalt denies the stricter logical neces- 
sity between physical phenomena, he does not deny constant conjunction 
between physical phenomena (Koca 2020, 240). It is this repetitive element 
sustained by God (known as sunnat Allah or ‘ada) which is formed in our 
minds as laws of nature as expressed by al-Ghazalt (2000, 170): “... the 
continuous habit of their occurrence repeatedly, one time after another, 
fixes unshakably in our minds the belief in their occurrence according to 
past habit.” So occasionalism does not entail a rejection of science. Rather, 
it unearths the underlying metaphysical foundations of physical phenomena 
that are solely dependent on God’s will. This is why Frank Griffel (2020) 
observes that a world governed by occasionalism of Ash‘arism is indistin- 
guishable from a world governed by physical laws.’ 

Second, since God is an absolutely free agent that can do anything 
logically possible, God can create universes where there are no laws of 
nature. Imagine total chaos with no regularity whatsoever. In those kinds 
of worlds, science is not even possible since a basic requirement of sci- 
ence is that things occur regularly (be it deterministically or indetermin- 
istically, a distinction we shall unpack shortly). In other words, science 
relies on induction. For example, if we mixed two chemicals and get a 
different product every time, and thus no one reaction ever gives us the 
same product, we wouldn’t be able to generalise a chemical law. Science 
rests on regular behaviour in nature (be it deterministic or indeterministic) 
without which science is impossible. But as mentioned by al-Ghazal1, phys- 
ical causation is entirely contingent and dependent on the will of God. So 
determinations of science which in turn depend on the laws of nature are 
dependent on the will of God, but the reverse is not true. In other words, 
all scientific possibilities come under theological possibilities, but not all 
theological possibilities are scientifically possible. This is summarised in 
Figure 6.1. 
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Scientific 
Possibilities 


What nature/science 
can do 


Figure 6.1 This shows two circles, one bigger than the other. The smaller one is a 
subset of the bigger one. The bigger circle represents theological pos- 
sibilities while the smaller circle represents scientific possibilities. It is 
trying to illustrate that what God can do is much broader than what is 
scientifically possible. 


Free will 


While the question of free will is not strictly related to our treatment, a few 
things should be said on this matter. The key problem with occasionalism 
is that if God is the primary and absolute cause of everything, human free 
will comes into question. What does free will really mean if God controls 
and knows everything? It is challenging to reconcile God’s omnipotence, 
omniscience and authentic free will of human beings. Therefore, Ash‘arites 
are stuck with a massive theological conundrum. 

In response to this problem, Ash‘arites developed a position known as 
the theory of acquisition (kasb) (Al-Ghazali 2001, 36; Koca 2020, 34-38). 
In this theory, there seems to be a dual composition of human action. 
Humans will what they want to do, but the enaction of that will comes 
from God. So if a person wants to raise their hand and wills it, that comes 
from the individual, but the hand’s actual moving is God doing it. The 
problem with this perspective is that if Ash‘arites believe God is in con- 
trol of everything, what sense does it make to say that humans do the 
willing? Isn’t God the fundamental anchor for all creations’ activities? If 
so, then the willing done by humans is also under God’s control. Given 
this problematic outcome of occasionalism, it is of no surprise to find that 
al-Ghazali didn’t know how to address this tension. For him, it seems, 
this matter is something that could perhaps be understood in spiritual 
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terms, as not everything can be reduced to empiricism or ratiocination 
(Al-Ghazali 2001; Marmura 2004; De Cillis 2016, 96-166; Al-Ghazali 
2016, 45-47; Rouzati 2018). As noted by Kurt (2012, 130), “... the essence 
of the spirit, as well as the quality of its relation to the body, remains 
unknown. According to classical theology, this relationship is a ‘mystery’ 
confined to the divine knowledge.” 

Despite this shroud of mystery, there have been philosophical attempts to 
salvage free will in light of occasionalism (Muhtaroglu 2010). Furthermore, 
there have been recent developments in analytical theology, namely con- 
tradictory theology, which could serve some kind of utility to address 
such theological discussions (Ahsan 2019; Chowdhury 2020; Ahsan 
2021). Determining whether these proposals and research lines are valid 
or useful, and whether they can be incorporated in the Ash‘arite para- 
digm is beyond the scope of this work. The key thing to note is that there 
is a known tension between authentic human free will and occasionalism 
in the Ash‘arite paradigm (Koca 2020, 247-249). 


The divine action project 


The DAP is a recent and ambitious endeavour that took place over the past 
three decades. It was an exciting project which involved the cooperation 
and coordination of the Centre of Theology and Natural Science and the 
Vatican Observatory. Participants included well-known Christian philos- 
ophers, theologians, and scientists. These include Ian Barbour, Thomas 
Tracy, Philip Clayton, John Polkinghorne, Wesley Wildman, Nancey 
Murphy, Keith Ward, William Dress, and William J. Stoeger to name a few. 
Through a series of conferences, they published several books on the inter- 
face of science and theology in various localised scientific contexts, e.g. 
evolution, neuroscience, quantum mechanics, chaos theory, etc. (Russel 
et al. 1995; Russel et al. 1996; Russel et al. 2001; Russel et al. 2008). 
Robert Russell was one of the main coordinators of this project, and edited 
every volume that came into production alongside other co-editors which 
varied with each book. 

Fundamental to this entire project was giving serious attention to the 
natural sciences and rejecting the idea of miracles. Wildman (2008, 141) 
summarises the general atmosphere! of the project: 


...the idea of God sustaining nature and its law-like regularities with 
one hand while miraculously intervening, abrogating, or ignoring those 
regularities with the other hand struck most members as dangerously 
close to outright contradiction. Most participants certainly felt that 
God would not create an orderly world in which it was impossible for 
the creator to act without violating the created structures of order. 


To this end, developing divine action models that are compatible with the 
natural sciences and yet safeguard God’s involvement in creation has been 
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the focus of this group’s attention (hence the name, DAP). They have devel- 
oped and adopted four different categories of useful distinctions that have 
since set the stage for the discussion (there are more but these are sufficient 
for our purposes). It will be helpful to spell these out to better situate the 
Ash‘arite perspective in the current dialogue. 


1 — General divine action and special divine action 


The first categorical distinction is between general divine action (GDA) 
and special divine action (SDA). While these definitions are somewhat 
fluid, since they depend on the thinker being looked at, but one way of 
defining them is as follows (Wildman 2008, 140): 


General divine action ... is the creation and sustaining of all reality in 
so far as this does not necessarily presume any specific providential 
divine intentions or purposes. Special divine action ... is specific prov- 
idential acts, envisaged, intended, and somehow brought about in this 
world by God, possibly at particular times and places but possibly also 
at all times and places. 


In simpler terms, “GDA is a theological restatement of the laws of nature” 
(Ritchie 2019, 40). By contrast, SDA “departs from the default scenario of 
what would have occurred had Got not chosen to act at a given moment” 
(Ritchie 2019, 41). To be clear, SDA should not be confused with mira- 
cles. SDA consists of intentional non-miraculous events that cause active 
changes in the structures or functions of the universe that are still governed 
by the laws of nature. Miracles are events which defy, work against, or go 
beyond the laws of nature. The distinction between SDA and miracles will 
be clearer in light of the next conceptual division. 


2 -Interventionism and non-interventionism 


The second distinction is between interventionism and non-interventionism. 
Interventionism is the idea that God’s acts “involves abrogating, suspending, 
or ignoring created structures or order and regularity within nature,” while 
non-interventionism is when God’s acts “accord with created structures or 
order and regularity within nature” (Wildman 2008, 141). Fundamentally, 
this division is about God’s relationship with the affairs of the world or the 
laws of nature. Interestingly, Koperski (2020, 3-5) identifies a third position 
that can be situated between these two, which he calls non-violationism, 
and is not visible in the writings of the DAP. This position agrees with inter- 
ventionism insofar that God can merely intervene, but it also agrees with 
non-interventionism to the extent that the laws of nature don’t have to be 
violated. God can still intervene but use the existing laws to enact whatever 
He so wishes. These distinctions have been summarised in Table 6.1. 
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Table 6.1 Differences between interventionism, non-violationism, and 
non-interventionism. 


Can/does God intervene in Can/does God violate 
Position the affairs of the world? the laws of nature? 
Interventionism Yes Yes 
Non-violationism Yes No 
Non-Interventionism No No 


3 — Compatibilism and incompatibilism 


To appreciate the third classification, it will be helpful to demarcate 
between physical determinism and indeterminism. Physical determinism is 
the idea that once creation was made, the laws of motion are fixed and set. 
So the world is like a domino row where previous enacted physical causes 
have fixed outcomes and effects. By contrast, indeterminism has a looser 
arrangement. Here, causes don’t have linear outputs but may manifest dif- 
ferently from one event to another. Accurately put, this is where the domain 
of probabilistic or stochastic laws come into the picture. In a deterministic 
world, one cause will have one effect, whereas in an indeterministic world 
one cause may have multiple effects that are bound by probability and 
likelihoods (Briggs 2016). As a rudimentary example, consider dice rolls. 
We know all the available possibilities in each roll, i.e. we know all the 
numbers we can get on the dice, but each roll is indeterminate to us until 
we roll the dice and find out what we get in a given round. If this setup is 
taken to govern all or parts of reality, then perhaps there are indeterminate 
features in the fabric of the nature that gives the universe an open-ended 
framework. 

Recall the DAP’s motivation was to try and determine how natural sciences 
can work with a God who doesn’t intervene/violate the laws of nature. 
However, God shouldn’t (or isn’t to) be set to the sides while nature runs its 
course. Hence their affinity to theological models in which God is still able 
to interact with the natural world through SDA but in a non-intervening 
or non-violent manner (and hence safeguards the natural sciences). With 
this in mind, alongside the aforementioned distinction between determin- 
ism and indeterminism, the third classification between compatibilism and 
incompatibilism can be elucidated. Compatibilism is the position in which 
it doesn’t matter whether the universe is bound by physical determinism 
or indeterminism, as there might be ways to reach compatibility with non- 
interventionism/non-violationism through SDA. Incompatibilism is the 
thesis that physical determinism rules out the possibility of SDA through 
non-interventionism/non-violationism. Hence, incompatibilists try to iden- 
tify routes through indeterminacy in nature (Wildman 2008, 143). It is why 
scientific developments like quantum mechanics, chaos theory, emergence, 
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and evolution, which have an indeterminate interpretation or component, 
are useful utilities and attractive loci for incompatibilists. 


4 — Prescriptive and descriptive 


The last distinction which is of importance for us is the interpretation over 
laws of nature. There is a prescriptive interpretation and a descriptive one. 
If the laws of nature are understood prescriptively, it commits one to the 
idea that they have ontological weight that science can discover. By con- 
trast, if the laws of nature are understood descriptively, then science is only 
in the business of approximating patterns in nature (Wildman 2008, 144). 
Miracles are significantly affected by this distinction. If laws of nature are 
descriptive, then miracles may be possible as they are simply outside or 
beyond our descriptions. But if one adopts the prescriptive interpretation, 
miracles may be harder to justify. In fact, the entire DAP motivation would 
seem unnecessary if laws are descriptive. As stated by Ritchie (2019, 48): 


... if so-called laws were merely descriptions of contingent regularities, 
the interventionism/noninterventionism debate would simply disap- 
pear. The very idea of intervention requires an ontological, prescriptive 
view of physical laws; otherwise, there would be no laws for God to 
violate in the first place." 


Another point related to this discussion is how exhaustive our scientific the- 
ories really are in explaining the structures of nature. There is a distinction 
that can be created between our current understanding of nature versus 
how nature really is. The former can be referred to as the laws of science 
and the latter as laws of nature. Seen this way, science gives us approxima- 
tions of nature. However, this approximationist approach is equally com- 
patible with the prescriptive and descriptive interpretation (Ritchie 2019, 
51-54). 

It seems somewhat unclear where participants stand with respect to these 
distinctions. For instance, Russel (2008, 151-211) spends a lot of energy 
in trying to determine divine action through quantum theories. However, 
in another place, he says that he adopts a descriptive interpretation (Russel 
2008, 119). With this observation in mind, Ritchie (2019, 50) makes the 
following point: “This common tendency to presume a prescriptive view 
and still claim the descriptive position is one of the most fascinating (and 
confusing) aspects of divine action.” 


Putting it all together 


The DAP is motivated by safeguarding and respecting the claims of the 
natural sciences. Accordingly, God cannot work against regularities of the 
natural world and instead must work with them, and hence miracles are 
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ruled out the equations from the onset. However, keeping God out of the 
affairs of the world entirely would lead us to deism, which participants of 
the DAP don’t (or do not want to) commit to. Identifying theological mod- 
els in which both of these constraints are satisfied is the holy grail of the 
DAP. It is why the SDA and non-interventionism or non-violationism are 
adopted. These positions still allow God to manoeuvre through the fabric 
of the universe but within scientific parameters. However, physical deter- 
minism is seen as a restriction on what God can and cannot do. It is why 
scientific theories that are indeterminate in nature (or in interpretation) are 
attractive loci for participants of the DAP, and hence they adopt incompati- 
bilism. But for this project to gain any stimulus, the laws of nature must be 
understood as having some kind of prescriptive weight. Otherwise, if they 
are descriptive, then violations of the laws of nature make no sense. In this 
regard, it seems to be unclear what the stances really are, as noted earlier. 

There is a vast corpus on the DAP which can be mined for further details. 
But these are the main points which are relevant for us. We are now better 
able to situate Ash‘arism in light of these developments. 


Ash‘arism and the DAP 


As can be guessed from the preceding two sections, Ash‘arism and the DAP 
are fundamentally at odds with one another. Members of the DAP want to 
safeguard the respect of natural sciences and therefore avoid miracles. The 
contradiction which propels this project is not being able to reconcile the 
irregularity of miracles on the one hand with the unvarying laws of nature 
on the other. This is understandable since in the modern-day and age sci- 
ence has become an important cultural force, and any talk about miracles 
may seem almost embarrassing. Plantinga (2011, 71) quotes the Christian 
theologian John Macquarrie in observing this point: 


The way of understanding miracle that appeals to breaks in the natu- 
ral order and to supernatural interventions belongs to the mythologi- 
cal outlook and cannot commend itself in a post-mythological climate 
of thought ... The traditional conception of miracle is irreconcilable 
with our modern understanding of both science and history. Science 
proceeds on the assumption that whatever events occur in the world 
can be accounted for in terms of other events that also belong within 
the world; and if on some occasions we are unable to give a complete 
account of some happening ... the scientific conviction is that further 
research will bring to light further factors in the situation, but factors 
that will turn out to be just as immanent and this-worldly as those 
already known. 


Accordingly, the DAP is a modern project, and perhaps could be considered 
an extension of the Enlightenment project of theology in response to the 
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increasing cultural force and pressures of modern science (Placher 1996). 
Langdon Gilkey, another Christian theologian, expresses this point (quoted 
in Plantinga 2011, 69): 


Thus contemporary theology does not expect, nor does it speak of, 
wondrous divine events on the surface of natural and historical life. 
The causal nexus in space and time which the Enlightenment science 
and philosophy introduced into the Western mind ... is also assumed by 
modern theologians and scholars; since they participate in the modern 
world of science both intellectually and existentially, they can scarcely 
do anything else. 


Ash‘arites would categorically reject the idea of using science as a starting 
point to understand God’s involvement in the natural world. This premise, 
which acts foundationally for the DAP, is not something which Ash‘arites 
would entertain as an axiom. The starting point for Ash‘arism is the radi- 
cal contingency of creation (and its structural features) and God’s absolute 
omnipotence. His creative capabilities aren’t restricted by considerations 
of what he creates (the world) nor of what He commands (i.e. morals, 
which we shall see in Chapter 8). Under occasionalism, miracles and laws 
of nature are equally the results of God exercising His will and power. To 
then use science as a form of restriction for what God can and cannot do, 
and to simultaneously reject miracles, would be seen as a form of lip service 
to scientism — loosely defined as an ideology through which everything is 
measure by science, which should be distinguished by science itself which 
is a methodology through we attempt to understand the world (Stenmark 
2001; Williams and Robinson 2016; Boudry and Pigliucci 2018; de Ridder 
et al. 2018) - in the Ash‘arite paradigm.’ The fundamental point of dif- 
ference between the DAP and Ash‘arism is that God is seen as a cause 
among causes by the former, whereas the latter sees God as the Cause 
of causes. In other words, the DAP project seems to suggest a causal or 
explanatory bifurcation, i.e. God or the laws of nature. This contrasts with 
the Ash‘arites who see God as a radically different entity than his creation. 
The Ash‘arite paradigm sees God and nature as two as different categor- 
ical explanations with God being the primary cause and nature being the 
secondary one. So explanations are always understood as conjunctions, i.e. 
God and creation. 

As for the classifications, Ash‘arites would reject any form of divi- 
sion between GDA and SDA since it wouldn’t make sense to distinguish 
between general or special events, as all effects are causally rooted in 
God’s will under occasionalism.'’ Even the discussion of interventionism 
and non-interventionism is somewhat meaningless in the Ash‘arite per- 
spective. This distinction presumes that laws of nature have some kind of 
ontological activity which are independently ongoing and God either steps 
back or interferes when need be. Within the Ash‘arite perspective, God 
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Table 6.2 Summary of the differences between the DAP and Ash‘arism. 


Category Classification DAP Ash‘arism 
Divine action GDA Both are applicable, Inapplicable 
SDA but the focus is on 
SDA 

God’s Interventionism All are applicable, Inapplicable or 
intervening Non-violationism but the focus ison _hyper-interventionism 
with the laws Non-interventionism non-interventionism/ 
of nature non-violationism 

Compatibility Compatibilism Mostly Compatibilism but 
question Incompatibilism incompatibilism not necessarily 

through SDA 

Laws of Prescriptive Unclear but for the Prescriptive insofar 

nature Descriptive DAP to be a valid that laws of God are 


research line, stress 
has to be given toa 
prescriptive 


the will of God; 
descriptive in that 
science attempts to 


interpretation describe these laws 


is actively willing and sustaining those laws and entities every moment 
atemporally. So the very idea of framing the choice as a form of inter- 
vention or not is somewhat inapplicable. However, if there is a common 
language that is being used to compare different theological models, then 
perhaps hyper-interventionism could be a useful designation. As for the 
compatibilism-incompatibilism dichotomy, Ash‘arites would fall under 
compatibilism with the caveat that this is not necessarily done through 
SDA. We will shortly see that it makes no difference whether the universe 
is physically determinate or indeterminate in the Ash‘arite perspective. 
Finally, with respect to the laws of nature, it could be said that there are 
elements of both. The previously referred distinction between the laws of 
nature and the laws of science will be helpful here. The laws of nature are 
prescriptive insofar they are willed by God. But the laws of science are 
descriptive attempts of those laws of nature. So there is an element of both 
that Ash‘arites would find useful to explain their position. The differences 
between the DAP and the Ash‘arite paradigm has been summarised in 
Table 6.2. 


Evaluating contentions of naturalism, 
chance, and inefficiency 


Having cleared how Ash‘arism stands with respect to the DAP, and famil- 
iarising ourselves with the relevant terminology, we can now entertain 
the three problems associated with evolution set out at the beginning of 
this chapter. In the following, the PON, the POC, and the POI will be 
addressed in that order. 
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Problem of naturalism 


As was seen earlier in Chapter 4, some individuals think evolution, spe- 
cifically natural selection, entails that God’s hands are cut off from the 
natural world. For instance, Nuh Ha Mim Keller, a human exceptionalist, 
highlights the problems associated with consciousness if it is the product 
of evolution. He argues that since evolutionists assume that “human con- 
sciousness” “is also governed by evolution,” then all “categories such as 
number, space, time, measurement, logic, causality and so forth are mere 
physiological accidents of random mutation and natural selection in a 
particular species” (Keller 2011, 351). This allows him to say that “every 
statement within the theory thus proceeds from the unreflective, unexam- 
ined historical forces that produced ‘consciousness’” (Keller 2011, 351). In 
effect, Keller expresses his scepticism of evolution because of its implica- 
tions for the integrity of human consciousness. A similar concern was also 
raised by the American philosopher, Alvin Plantinga, who questioned the 
implications of human cognition if produced through the process of evo- 
lution (Plantinga 2011, 311). However, Plantinga doesn’t believe evolution 
on its own is the problem; Plantinga’s full argument states that it is impos- 
sible to believe in scientific evolution strictly from a naturalistic perspec- 
tive because it is the conjunction of the two, i.e. evolution and naturalism, 
that leads one to question the trust put in one’s cognitive apparatus. This 
is Plantinga’s famous evolutionary argument against naturalism (EAAN; 
Plantinga 2011, 307-350). As an alternative, Plantinga suggests that if one 
accepts evolution from a theistic perspective, i.e. not naturalistically, then 
the issue dissolves.' 

To make our concern of this particular section lucidly apparent, two 
distinctive points need to be untangled in this regard. First, there is the 
epistemic concern of the conjunction of naturalism and evolution, which, 
if true, possibly undermines the veracity of consciousness as highlighted 
both by Keller and Plantinga. Second, there is the metaphysical question of 
whether naturalism itself is true or not. It is the second question that is of 
interest here, because if it can be shown that evolution doesn’t have to be 
interpreted in absolute naturalistic terms, then it simultaneously eases the 
tension in the epistemic department. Plantinga also makes this distinction 
evidently clear. When criticizing the epistemic problems with evolution and 
naturalism, he launches his EAAN. When trying to assess naturalism in of 
itself as a metaphysical position, he distinguishes between philosophical 
naturalism and methodological naturalism to show how Christians can 
easily accept evolution under the latter but not the former (Plantinga 2011, 
168-177), and this is exactly what is being suggested here when looked at 
from the lens of Ash‘arism. 

At this point, it may be useful to distinguish between the two types of 
naturalism. Philosophical, metaphysical, or ontological naturalism (hereon 
referred to a PN) implies the denial of the existence of supernatural entities 
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(Draper 2005, 279). This denial proposes alternatives answers for the 
inquiries which traditionally occupied the domain of religion, e.g. Is there 
a creator? Are there angels? Is there a life after death? Etc. From the per- 
spective of philosophical naturalism, the answers to all these questions 
are negative because there is only the natural world that is restricted by 
time and space dimensions, and it is the ultimate reference for seeking any 
answers. Methodological naturalism (MN) implies that scientists solely 
focus on natural phenomena, and they do not try to connect it with the 
supernatural. In other words, under the umbrella of MN science is strictly 
the methodological study of the natural world, leaving aside the question of 
whether there are any supernatural entities (Draper 2005, 279). MN, then, 
is an epistemic or a methodological position. Thus, with MN one can be a 
theist and a scientist while this option is ruled out with PN. 

Returning to Keller, he asserts that for believers the material world is sep- 
arated from the supernatural through a “seamless veil of light manifesting 
the Divine through the perfection of creation,” while for those who allow 
the possibility of evolution (which, recall, in this context means natural- 
ism for him) in relation to Adam it is “a perfect nexus of interpenetrating 
causal relations in which there is no place for anything that is not material” 
(Keller 2011, 357). It seems, then, that Keller fails to make the useful dis- 
tinction between PM and MN. By contrast, Plantinga only sees a problem 
when additional “philosophical gloss” — i.e. interpreted through PN - is 
added to science, namely when it is though that “evolution is undirected, 
unguided, unorchestrated by God” (Plantinga 2011, xii). If evolution is 
viewed through the prism of MN, then God is not necessarily cut off from 
the natural world, and thus allows for the possibility of theistic-friendly 
interpretations of evolution like intelligent design or theistic evolution 
(Scott 2009, 53-76).1” 


Evolution exclusionism 


In addition to aiding the discussion by positing the distinction between 
PN and MN, it is important to note that some thinkers look at evolution 
as the exclusive scientific theory which comes under PN. Everything else 
such as chemistry, physics, engineering, geography, and many other disci- 
plines seem to be either ignored or neglected. It is inconsistent to believe 
that evolution has the PON while everything like electrons, atoms, waves, 
genes, and every scientifically determinable entity is safeguarded by it. 
The quote of Robert Pennock (1999, 333) from Chapter 1, in which he 
criticises Phillip Johnson, a well-known creationist, is important to regur- 
gitate here: 


Evolutionary theory is naturalistic in just the same way that all sci- 
entific theories are, in that they proceed without any appeal to any 
supernatural entities or powers. Given that this is true of science 
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generally, why should evolution be any special worry to the theist? If 
it is science’s naturalistic methodology that is inherently problematic, 
then Johnson should be equally worried about chemistry and meteor- 
ology and electrical engineering. He should also be concerned about 
automobile mechanics, for this field too proceeds under the naturalistic 
assumption that God does not intervene in the workings of the motor. 
But surely no one thinks that these naturalistic sciences imply that God 
does not exist. 


In other words, evolution is equally methodologically naturalistic like other 
disciplines. There is nothing intrinsic to evolution that makes it part and 
parcel of PN just like there isn’t anything intrinsic in an electron, an atom 
or a gene that make them products of PN. 


What kind of methodological naturalism? 


While MN is compatible with the Ash‘arite framework, there is a further 
distinction that has been developed in the literature between intrinsic meth- 
odological naturalism (heron referred to as IMN) and pragmatic or provi- 
sory methodological naturalism (heron referred to as PMN; Boudry et al. 
2010; Fishman and Boudry 2013). As defined by Boudry et al. (2010, 227), 
IMN is “a self-imposed or intrinsic limitation of science, which means that 
science is simply not equipped to deal with claims of the supernatural.” By 
contrast, PMN is “a provisory and empirically grounded attitude of sci- 
entists, which is justified in virtue of the consistent success of naturalistic 
explanations and the lack of success of supernatural explanations in the 
history of science.” This is because “[A]ppeals to the supernatural have 
consistently proven to be premature, and science has never made headway 
by pursuing them” (Boudry et al. 2010, 230). The question that arises is: 
which perspective fares better in the Ash‘arite paradigm? 

The simple answer is either. To appreciate this point, it needs to be 
stressed that MN is fundamentally an epistemic and/or methodological 
position about the disciplinary borders and capabilities of science as a field 
of study. Accordingly, however, scientists (and perhaps philosophers of sci- 
ence) want to mark the boundaries and capabilities of science is entirely up 
to them. What matters theologically, however, is God not being bound by 
scientific measures. As stated earlier, in the Ash‘arite paradigm, God isn’t 
restricted to what science can or cannot methodologically determine. Laws 
of nature are nothing but the manifestation of God’s will that run consist- 
ently. Thus, it is these regularities that science is determining as the laws 
of nature, but nothing is stopping God from being able to change those 
regularities either locally or globally if He so wished. 

Under the auspice of IMN, science is categorically blind to miracles. 
So if a miracle did indeed occur, it would be scientifically indetermina- 
ble according to this position. Under PMN miracles may or may not be 
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scientifically determinable depending on the nature of the event. Some 
miracles might have some scientific merit, e.g. a yet unknown force that 
can be generated to split the seas like in the episode of Moses. Others 
might be categorically impossible, e.g. turning a human into a monkey 
within a second (recall the incident of the miskh in Chapter 5). Either 
way, the modality of scientific possibilities is a subset of theological 
possibilities. 

These points are being stressed because it may be said that the adoption 
of MN (either IMN or PMN) entails a rejection of miracles. This is not the 
case. Miracles may be rejected through the lens of science, but not theology. 
However, if one sees only through the lens of science and cannot accept 
anything beyond that, then this entails that one is committed to either PN 
or a form of scientism. To be clear, this is not meant to undermine science 
as a discipline. Science is respectable enterprise, but it has its scope and 
limits. Furthermore, regularities in nature are also important for Islamic 
jurisprudence; jurisprudence would not be able to function if there were no 
natural laws (Opwis 2012; Eissa 2017; Malik 2021). Islamic laws pertain- 
ing to wills, family and lineage are premised on regularities of biological 
processes. The only point being made here is that miracles are not categori- 
cally impossible unless one adopts PN or scientism when looked at through 
the prism of Ash‘arism.!® 


The problem of chance 


Having a chance-like mechanism has a few implications, which may be 
theologically problematic. But if we are to review the evolutionary process 
seriously from a theological angle, it would not be unhelpful then to seek 
a short detour on what is actually meant by “chance.” It is a notoriously 
ambivalent term. “Synonyms or words that may be substituted include 
accident, randomness, uncaused, fortune or fortuity, happenstance, like- 
lihood (or probability), unpredictability, coincidence, spontaneity and 
serendipity ...” (Johnson 2015, 1-2). It will also be helpful to see what 
chance is contrasted with “... determinism, necessity, caused, predictabil- 
ity, skill, free will, purpose, design and uniformity to name a few” (Johnson 
2015, 2). For the purposes of this chapter, it is unnecessary to look into 
every synonym-antonym pair’s details. The specific concern that will be 
looked at here is how chance is contrasted with predictability (with respect 
to God) and purpose. Let’s start with the former. 


Chance and God 


It is possible to look at chance from two philosophical perspectives. The 
first is epistemic chance, which reflects our lack of knowledge of a sys- 
tem, and so it seems chance-based to us. This can be divided into two 
types. The first is when we are uncertain (hereon referred to as EC,) about 
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a system. For example, we know that a coin toss can be either heads or 
tails, but why is it heads or tails in a specific toss is uncertain. If we had 
all the relevant information of a coin toss, e.g. the physics of the coin and 
the environment, then it could be possible to determine what side the coin 
would land on in that particular toss. Another kind of epistemic chance 
is an unknowable one (hereon referred to as EC). This is referring to the 
impossibility for an agent to have epistemic accessibility for a given event. 
For example, as human agents we can never claim to know what Julius 
Caesar wore in the 37th last hour of his life; we don’t have any historical 
documentation that tells us this information, and given that time travel is 
impossible (at least for now), this insight will be permanently inaccessible 
to us. Crossing over to evolution, if there were (several) chance events in the 
past, e.g. a particular mutation or sets of mutations that led to divergent 
species, it would be unknowable by us today because there are a range of 
explanations for why mutations occur, e.g. copying errors in the genes or 
radiation. We cannot go back in time and identify the exact mechanism 
that caused a particular mutation. Both EC, and EC, are fundamentally 
reflections of what we can and cannot know. 

Chance can also be looked at ontologically, and it can also be viewed 
from two perspectives. The first kind of ontological chance (hereon 
referred to as OC,) is when something doesn’t have a prior physical 
cause. So, things popping in and out of physical existence without a prior 
physical cause would be interpreted as chance-like phenomena. Another 
version of ontological chance is when there is no physical and no meta- 
physical cause (hereon referred to as OC,). In this perspective, chance is 
no longer solely an operational feature of the physical world but a met- 
aphysical one too. In a very strong form, it can even mean God doesn’t 
know the prior causes of things or how things are to unfold and thus are 
indeterminate even to God. OC, and OC, are positions of what reality is 
fundamentally like. 

Having cleared these distinctions, it is now easy to see that EC,, EC, 
and OC, are entirely unproblematic in the Ash‘arite framework. EC, and 
EC, are reflections of human ignorance and therefore non-conflicting. Just 
because we (as humans) can’t determine the particular cause for a nat- 
ural event doesn’t mean that God also doesn’t know too. We have sto- 
chastic laws alongside chaos theory which are indications of our limited 
capabilities in understanding any given system in toto (Polkinghorne 1995; 
Polkinghorne 2001; Briggs 2016). So when a mutation occurs, evolutionists 
don’t necessarily know why it occurred or when it occurred on a specific 
occasion. Still, they usually have a range of possible explanations, e.g. cop- 
ying error in the genes. The main area of contention seems to be when 
evolutionists claim that a mutation can be advantageous, disadvantageous, 
or neutral, and it could be open to any direction depending on the dialectics 
between genes, species, and their environments through extensive periods 
of time. This openness in the evolutionary paradigm gives evolution the 
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chance-like appeal. Again, this could be cast under EC, or EC), i.e. reflects 
human ignorance. Consider Sweetman (2015, 124-125), who says: 


We overlook the fact that for every effect that occurs in biology, there is 
a specific cause for this effect, including every supposedly (‘chance’ or 
‘random’) mutation, and for every environmental change, right back to 
the beginning of time. Evolutionary theorists sometimes forget this, or 
ignore it, when they are talking about the process of evolution. 


So while the process of evolution seems like chance to humans, it doesn’t 
entail God doesn’t know what He is doing. It could easily be that God 
orchestrates the entire process, i.e. has complete knowledge and control 
over it, but executes it in a way that appears indeterministic to us. 

As for OC,, and given occasionalism, it is also unproblematic since God 
isn’t bound by any natural law fixation. It is completely possible for God 
to create a new species from no prior physical material and even dissolve 
a species into nothing, thus making it seem chance-based process to us. 
But it’s not that chance is just apparent, it is also ontologically real in the 
physical plane. In this framework, it is still completely plausible that God 
knows and controls everything in this scenario. It is similar to a graphics 
animator who can pop things into existence from nothing from one frame 
to another. The animator knows how the animation is to proceed as a 
whole even though there are instantaneous “disruptions.” The only real 
difficulty arises when chance is understood as OC,. This kind of chance 
wouldn’t work with the Ash‘arite outlook because it makes for a limited 
God who doesn’t know how creation proceeds or operates. So for example, 
consider Polkinghorne who in the context of quantum mechanics, which 
also shares an indeterminate structure as evolution (at least according to 
the Copenhagen interpretation), says: 


... I believe that God who is the creator of the world of becoming must 
be a God who possesses a temporal pole as well as an eternal pole. 
Because the future of such a world is not yet formed, even God does not 
yet know it. This is no imperfection in the divine nature. God knows 
all that can be known but the future is still inherently unknowable. 
(Polkinghorne 1995, 156) 


This would be a severe breach in the Ash‘arite paradigm because the idea 
of God not knowing the future would be incredibly problematic. Arguably, 
however, this is beyond the purview of science if evolution is interpreted 
under the auspice of MN.” Given the nuances of chance mentioned here, 
evolution could be compatible even with the Ash‘arite paradigm except for 
when chance is taken as OC,. Subsequently, whether the universe is deter- 
minate or indeterminate makes no difference to the Ash‘arite paradigm 
provided it’s not interpreted as OC,.?° 
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Chance and purpose 


Chance is troubling from a teleological perspective because it seems to 
imply that there really is no ultimate purpose in nature. If life’s history is 
fundamentally based on chance, and thus relies on several contingencies, 
then humans seem to be a lucky accident. This seems to contradict the 
narrative found in the Quran (51:56), which clearly says that man’s pur- 
pose is to worship God. To address this apparent conflict, we need to be 
careful with the terminology that is sometimes utilised in the discourse. 
Some thinkers make a useful distinction between proximate goals and the 
ultimate goals (Kurt 2012, 46-48). Proximate goals are localised expla- 
nations for why things occur or behave the way they do, e.g. function of 
a gene or adaptation of an animal to its environment. Ultimate goals are 
explanations on a cosmic scale. For instance, what is the purpose of human 
beings, and why did God create the world and its inhabitants. 

But it gets slightly confusing because the terms “proximate” and “ulti- 
mate” have been “biologicised.” Ernst Mayr (1961), one of the leading evo- 
lutionists of the past century, used these terms to refer to two different 
aspects of biological explanations. Using bird migration as an example, he 
distinguished between them as follows (Mayr 1961, 1503): 


Now, if we look over the ... causations of the migration of this bird 
once more we can readily see that there is an immediate set of causes 
of the migration, consisting of the physiological condition of the bird 
interacting with photoperiodicity and drop in temperature. We might 
call these the proximate causes of migration. The other ... causes, the 
lack of food during winter and the genetic disposition of the bird, are 
the ultimate causes. These are causes that have a history and that have 
been incorporated into the system through many thousands of gener- 
ations of natural selection. It is evident that the functional biologist 
would be concerned with analysis of the proximate causes, while the 
evolutionary biologist would be concerned with analysis of the ulti- 
mate causes. This is the case with almost any biological phenomenon 
we might want to study. There is always a proximate set of causes and 
an ultimate set of causes; both have to be explained and interpreted for 
a complete understanding of the given phenomenon. 


These distinctions seem to correlate with definitions that Okasha (2018, 16) 
provides, what he refers to as type 1 and type 2 telos: 


In type 1, the telos belongs to an evolved organism ...; the point of 
treating the organism as agent-like is to capture the fact that its evolved 
traits, including its behaviour, are adaptive, hence conduce towards the 
goal of survival and reproduction. In type 2, by contrast, the putative 
telos belongs to the evolutionary process itself (“mother nature’); the 
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suggestion is that natural selection has an inherent tendency to move 
the population in a particular direction, so is goal-directed in that 
sense. Thus in the former case the teleological description applies to 
the products of evolution, while in the latter case it applies to the evo- 
lutionary process itself. 


Given these nuances, to have a constructive conversation about chance and 
teleology within the context of evolution and religion, we need to demarcate 
between three tiers or categories of teleology, which will be referred to as 
macroteleology (MAT), mesoteleology (MET), and microteleology (MIT). 

MAT is what we can refer to as the ultimate goals of creation in total, i.e. 
the non-biologicised understanding of the ultimate. It answers questions 
such as the purpose of life. MET is a structural and a global kind of teleol- 
ogy which is embedded in our laws of nature. It explains the ways laws of 
nature lead to or cause somethings to occur. This is equivalent to Mayr’s 
biologicised rendition of ultimate causes and Okasha’s type 2 telos. MIT 
constitutes of immediate and localised explanations of things, e.g. chemical 
reactions, signalling of genes, causes of sickness, functions of the heart, etc. 
This is equivalent to Mayr’s proximate goals and Okasha’s type 1 telos. If 
we accept this framework, we can then easily point the interdependencies. 
MIT and MET seem to be co-dependent. How an organism or a biological 
entity behaves today may have been impacted by its evolutionary history 
by some shape and/or degree. Simultaneously, the future evolutionary path- 
ways of a certain species at a particular point in time will significantly 
depend on its survivability and gene pool. Scientists can discuss and debate 
these things. 

However, it remains unclear how we can deduce MAT by observing 
nature. As a point of reference, consider the debates over design arguments 
(which we shall be looking at in detail in Chapter 7). There is extensive 
literature over whether the universe seems designed or not, which helps 
navigate the question of MAT. Interestingly, even some theists are not 
entirely convinced by the nature of design arguments. Within the context 
of biological design, Plantinga (2011, 264), for instance, says the following: 
“Taken not as arguments but as design discourses they fare better ... The 
proper conclusion to be drawn, I think, is that ... design discourses do 
support theism, although it isn’t easy to say how much support they offer.” 
The iconoclast Richard Dawkins (1995, 131-133) offers a stronger, though 
negative, interpretation: 


The total amount of suffering per year in the natural world is beyond 
all decent contemplation. During the minute that it takes me to com- 
pose this sentence, thousands of animals are being eaten alive, many 
others are running for their lives, whimpering with fear, others are 
slowly being devoured from within by rasping parasites, thousands of 
all kinds are dying of starvation, thirst, and disease. It must be so. If 
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there ever is a time of plenty, this very fact will automatically lead to 
an increase in the population until the natural state of starvation and 
misery is restored ... In a universe of electrons and selfish genes, blind 
physical forces and genetic replication, some people are going to get 
hurt, other people are going to get lucky, and you won’t find any rhyme 
or reason in it, nor any justice. The universe that we observe has pre- 
cisely the properties we should expect if there is, at bottom, no design, 
no purpose, no evil, no good, nothing but pitiless indifference. 


Moving beyond biological design, consider the words of Steven Weinberg 
(1993, 149), an eminent physicist and an atheist, who said: “The more the 
universe seems comprehensible, the more it also seems pointless.” In the 
same vein, the late Christopher Hitchens (2007, 91) stresses the coinciden- 
tal creation of humans and the lack of apparent MAT in nature: 


Our place in the cosmos is so unimaginably small that we cannot, 
with our miserly endowment of cranial matter, contemplate it for long 
at all. No less difficult is the realization that we may also be quite 
random as presences on earth. We may have learned about our modest 
position on the scale, about how to prolong our lives, cure ourselves 
of disease, learn to respect and profit from other tribes and other ani- 
mals, and employ rockets and satellites for ease of communication; 
but then, the awareness that our death is coming and will be suc- 
ceeded by the death of the species and the heat death of the universe 
is scant comfort. 


Given this diversity, it seems to be clear that it is harder to agree on MAT 
than MET and MIT. From an Ash‘arite perspective, MAT can only be 
informed by God, which is why it is revelation-bound (Frank 2005, 
135-138; Al-Ghazali 2013, 157-198). To know the purpose of why man is 
created is not dependent on the natural setup of the world. Consider how 
the purpose of man to worship God, i.e. MAT, would be valid regardless 
of whether man was created instantaneously or through evolution. So it 
doesn’t seem to affect MAT which one is true. But if we reverse the order 
and try to determine MAT from MET and/or MIT, it creates a challenging 
task that can be highly speculative. This is because we are trying to guess 
the grand goal of things from limited and proximate explanations, and the 
results can vary from one person to another, as was seen with the earlier 
quotations. Therefore, it is doubtful that MAT, as intended by God, can be 
conclusively determined or undermined by indeterminate natural processes 
such as evolution.”! 

It follows that even if humans arrived on the scene through a chance-like 
mechanism such as evolution, the fact that humans cannot construct an over- 
arching purpose from proximate or structural foundations of the world is 
not something that should be a worry. Just because MAT cannot be obtained 
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from MET and/or MIT, it does not entail that there is no grand purpose. 
God may have an ultimate purpose in mind, but how this is done through 
structural pathways of the universe may not make any immediate nor appar- 
ent sense.?2 Wildman (1998, 148) seems to offer a similar perspective: 


... there is no sound chain of implications from analysis of apparent 
ends in nature ... to estimations of the locus in nature of fundamental 
teleological principles, and then to specification of the modes of divine 
action. In fact, the implications run more smoothly in the reverse direc- 
tion. In the order stated, the chain breaks down at each link, at least 
when biological evolution remains the sphere of discussion. Additional 
premises are needed to move from apparent ends in nature to the affir- 
mation of real ends, from there to metaphysical theories affirming a 
fundamental teleological principle consistent with divine action, and 
from any such teleological theory to the reality of divine action in par- 
ticular modes ... None of these missing premises are furnished by bio- 
logical evolution ... 


In short, chance does not undermine teleology, specifically MAT, but may 
impact the discussions related to MET and MIT, which MAT is independ- 
ent of. 


The problem of inefficiency 


The argument of the inefficiency of evolution is very closely linked with 
the problem of evil, which shall be addressed in Chapter 8. God could 
have made a process where the production of humans did not have to come 
from such an arduous and time-consuming mechanism that simultaneously 
involves so much suffering and death. However, efficiency and evil, though 
both are evaluative, are two different categorical evaluations. Efficiency is 
linked to the idea of how well something is achieved given certain spatio- 
temporal constraints. The constraint could be time-bound. For example, 
imagine a comparison between two very similar factories with the same 
resources responsible for producing the same product. Factory A produces 
100 items in an hour while Factory B produces 250. In this example, Factory 
B would be considered as being more efficient. The constraint could also 
be material bound. If two carpenters are given the same amount of wood 
and asked to construct a table, the carpenter that discards the least amount 
of wood would be deemed as the more efficient one. The constraint could 
also be space-bound. Consider a fixed room that is to be converted into a 
kids’ bedroom for a large family. If the family is smart, they can use con- 
vertible sofa-beds to maximise the number of kids who can sleep in there 
compared to having a sofa and a bed as two different items. The former 
option utilises the designated space much more efficiently. The question is: 
how can we measure efficiency when it comes to God’s work? The answer 
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is we can’t since spatiotemporal elements don’t constrain God. Alexander 
(2012, 238) articulates this laconically: 


[Evolution is] wasteful compared to what? ... It is difficult to know what 
‘waste’ means to be God who is the ground for all existence. Equally with 
those who wonder why evolution has taken ‘so long’ before arriving at 
humans ... God in his transcendence is not encompassed by space nor by 
time, so the question ‘why long’ hardly seems relevant to such a creator. 


This understanding of God is in resonance with the Ash‘arites. God isn’t a 
material thing, and nor is He in time, as both imply a limited being (Al-Ghazali 
2016, 59-68). Time, space, and matter are creations? that were brought into 
existence, and, as highlighted by Alexander, God is the ground for their exist- 
ence. For this reason, the argument from inefficiency does not actually have 
any substantial weight because efficiency is an anthropocentric construct that 
cannot be applied to God. Thus, arguments that promote the incompatibility 
between evolution and Islam because of the resulting biological waste and its 
lengthy mechanism cannot be considered serious contentions. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we established the Ash‘arite framework from the works of 
al-Ghazalt, which was then compared with the DAP. From this exercise, it was 
concluded that Ash‘arism is fundamentally at odds with the DAP. The DAP is 
seen as a form of scientism from an Ash‘arite perspective. Thereon, three prob- 
lems were evaluated: the PON, the POC, and the POI. The PON is not an issue 
as long as evolution (and science more broadly) is understood through the lens 
of MN. The POC had two dimensions. One was in relation to God’s knowledge 
and power. It was concluded that under the banner of occasionalism Ash‘arites 
could go as far as embracing EC,, EC}, or OC,. However, strong ontological 
chance, OC,, would make no theological sense in the Ash‘arite framework. The 
second dimension of the POC was the issue of teleology. It seems that MAT 
is not strictly dependent on the MET nor MIT. While the latter two may be 
affected in terms of how the universe operates, MAT seems to be independent 
of it. Finally, the POI was seen as an inapplicable to God since He is not an eval- 
uative being. Subsequently, He isn’t constrained by resources like time, space, 
and matter to then be charged with being a wasteful or an inefficient creator. 

In light of all these points, al-Ghazali’s metaphysical framework is 
entirely compatible with creationism, human exceptionalism, Adamic 
exceptionalism, and no exceptions. 


Notes 


1 For nuances on how kalam is and/or was understood, see Hassan (2020, 
135-139). 
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2 Summary of abbreviations used in this chapter. 


Name Abbreviation 
Problem of naturalism PON 
Problem of chance POC 
Problem of inefficiency POI 
Divine Action Project DAP 
Evolutionary Argument Against Naturalism EAAN 
Epistemic chance (uncertain) EC, 
Epistemic chance (unknowable) EC, 
Ontological chance (physical) OC, 
Ontological chance (physical and metaphysical) OC, 
Macroteleology MAT 
Mesoteleology MET 
Microteleology MIT 


3 One example of a rival worldview was the one developed by Avicenna, a 
philosopher who tried to merge Neo-Platonic and Aristotelian elements with 
Islam. His metaphysical paradigm is known as emanationism. In this posi- 
tion, creation is a necessary by-product, i.e. God didn’t will it to come into 
existence, but rather it had to come to existence because of God’s nature. An 
extension of this point is that nature behaves in fixed, necessary ontological 
trajectories that do not permit the viability of miracles (Richardson 2020). 
This perspective was problematic from an Ash‘arite perspective (Zarkasyi 
2010; Hassan 2020). In fact, al-Ghazali (2002) wrote a whole treatise criti- 
cizing some of the features of this perspective in his famous work, Incoher- 
ence of the Philosophers (Tahafut al-Falasifa). 

4 Iam hesitant with asserting this since there have been several developments in 
contemporary philosophy in the metaphysics of time and matter (Koons and 
Pickavance 2017). Determining whether atomism as laid out by the Ash‘arites 
holds under scrutiny in light of these new developments would be a fruitful 
inquiry, but it is beyond the scope of this work. 

5 Iam also inclined towards Hassan’s (2020, 152-153) observations regarding 
al-Ghazali’s attitudes towards atomism: “His discussions ... show that he is 
far more interested in the metaphysics of the process of causation, given its the- 
ological implications, rather in the formation and constitution of the physical 
world per se. In al-Ghazali’s thought, we see a radical reduction in attention 
given to questions of physical theory, as compared with classical Ash‘arism. 
Al-Ghazalt does not hold physical theory to have much place within theolog- 
ical discussion, nor in the refutation of views which he considers heretical. 
Neither is her interested in physical theory as a separate field of inquiry. This 
makes sense against the background of theological pragmatism — al-Ghazalt 
is interested in protecting the belief of ordinary folk by providing evidence for 
theological doctrine which is simple and convincing. For al-Ghazalt, natural 
philosophy is not an end unto itself, and the theologian should focus on mat- 
ters which strictly serve the cause of defending sound doctrine.” For detailed 
treatments of al-Ghazalt’s metaphysics and physical theory, see Frank (1994) 
and Zarkasyi (2010). 

6 Cubit is simply a unit of measure. The point that al-Ghazalt is making here is 
that the universe could have been bigger or smaller. 
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The kind of modalities applicable to God’s creations which Ash‘arites held 
on to were temporal in nature. See al-Ghazalt (2013) and Hassan (2020) for 
more details. This is a technical point that needn’t affect our conversation on 
the topic of evolution. 

For an excellent, contemporary treatment on the necessary being, see Pruss 
and Rasmussen (2018). 

Koperski (2020, 86-108) has an excellent review of different interpretations 
of laws of nature. The Ash‘arites’ stance on laws of nature would most likely 
fall under the position known as decretalism. Also see Plantinga (2016). 
From all the preceding sections, note how this metaphysical worldview 
radically differs from Bakar (1984) and Nasr (2006) who we looked at in 
Chapter 4. 

This point should be taken cautiously, as it is a general claim. There are nota- 
ble exceptions. 

It may be helpful to note that Koperski (2020, 5) himself concedes that 
non-violationism could be seen as a kind of soft interventionism. So non- 
violationism and non-interventionism could be seen as a difference in degree 
than kind. 

A related conversation is the question of scientific realism and antirealism. 
This is a vibrant discussion in the philosophy of science. When we develop 
scientific theories and equations, what are committing ourselves to meta- 
physically and epistemically when it comes to unobserved or unobservable 
entities? For instance, take the notion of string theory. If true, it requires us 
to believe ten dimensions, six of which we can’t observe. Without any clear 
empirical evidence, how should we commit ourselves to this? Same goes for 
the multiverse. This is a larger conversation which is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. Still, it is important to recognise that scientific (anti)realism does 
play a massive part in how we come to understand science in light of theology. 
To be more precise, this, in fact, would be seen as a form of religious sci- 
entism. This is where religion is primarily viewed from a scientific lens that 
distorts or conforms religious ideas to scientific ones. See Porter (2001), Sme- 
des (2004), and Bolger (2012). 

Niels Gregersen (2008) highlights further issues with the GDA/SDA distinc- 
tion that Ash‘arites would agree to. One problem is that we think that we 
can guess how nature would operate in the absence of SDA. This seems like 
a strong conclusion and may be difficult to justify. Put differently, how do 
we know when God is performing a GDA rather than SDA? It is not an easy 
question to answer. The other related problem is assuming a strong prescrip- 
tive commitment to the laws of nature. This could be questionable. 

In case this is misunderstood, the EAAN is not an argument against evolution; 
rather, it is an argument against evolution when combined with the metaphys- 
ical perspective of naturalism. If evolution is couched in another metaphysical 
framework, e.g. theism, then the problems with the EAAN are dissolved. 
Keller doesn’t explicitly mention this point, but I feel he might also be think- 
ing of the problem of reductionism, which is the idea that everything can be 
explained by reducing it to its most fundamental constituents. Given Keller’s 
Sufi background, which entertains the idea that the soul is an immaterial realty 
that cannot be reduced to the material world, he might see reductionism as a 
problem. However, even here, one can create a distinction between philosoph- 
ical reductionism and methodological reductionism. See Pope (2007, 56-75). 
Osborn’s (2017, 68) point is of relevance: “There is a need, I am suggesting, 
for a kind of apophatic science that makes clear not the empirical challenges 
to Darwin’s theory in the manner of dubious ‘creation science’ but rather the 
limitations of naturalistic methods and assumptions in the face of certain 
questions and realities.” 
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But it does raise the important question of how we are to proceed with draw- 
ing metaphysical conclusions based on science. As Monton (2011) demon- 
strates with clear lucidity, it is possible to arrive at contradictory metaphysical 
worldviews based on patchy scientific frameworks. It opens the question of 
whether metaphysics should be dependent or independent of science. 
Another way of appreciating the compatibility of chance-like processes in 
nature within a theistic framework is by creating a table of possibilities 
that intersect between physical and theological (in)determinism. Theo- 
logical determinism is the position in which God determines (knows and 
controls) everything, while theological indeterminism states that God 
is partially determining things. The latter position would be intolerable 
in the Ash‘arite framework. Theological determinism is the position of 
Ash‘arism which is compatible with physical determinism and indetermin- 
ism. Chance-like operations are in the category of physical indeterminism, 
which can be theologically determined. Hence, chance-like features in the 
natural world are not incompatible with God. These ideas have been sum- 
marised in the following table. 


Theological Theological 

Determinism Indeterminism 
Physical Determinism Jv x 
Physical Indeterminism y x 


Furthermore, physical explanations or causes are incomplete from a theolog- 
ical perspective as God has set both physical and metaphysical mechanics in 
place to do His bidding. For example, in some verses, God mentions that He 
has set certain tasks for angels (e.g. Qur’an 79:1). Since we have very limited 
information as to what exactly the metaphysical world contains and how it 
operates, and since science strictly deals with the physical world, and even if 
we could construct a complete narrative of the physical world, it seems like 
nothing but speculative leaps can lead us from MET and/or MIT to MAT. 
However, this information can only be known after revelation. The concept 
of angels being co-responsible for natural world phenomenon before the get- 
ting revelation would be nothing but speculation. 

On such occasions, scripture can provide us with information that cannot be 
derived from nature, lending to a complementary unison. 

This needs to be qualified. Some entities are directly existentiated while oth- 
ers emergent properties of those that are existentiated. For instance, time is 
considered a relational category while atoms are seen as existential categories 
in Ash‘arism. See Sabra (2009) and Ibrahim (2020). 
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7 Intelligent design 


Introduction 


In Chapter 2, we briefly reviewed the intelligent design (ID) movement and 
saw how it compared to other Christian responses, namely young-earth cre- 
ationism, old-earth creationism, and theistic evolution. In Chapter 4, we saw 
how some Muslim thinkers like Muzaffar Iqbal and Harun Yahya rally behind 
the ID narrative — both quote from Michael Behe — and have sometimes taken 
it on as an exclusive theistic alternative to evolution. This is due to under- 
standing evolution as either a Godless or a materialist theory, or because of 
the idea of randomness in Neo-Darwinism is seen as vexing. It was argued in 
Chapter 6 that God is still open to orchestrate the process of evolution under 
methodological naturalism (MN), and randomness (save strong ontological 
chance, OC,) isn’t problematic under occasionalism. Furthermore, it was 
demonstrated in Chapter 6 that evolution isn’t inherently atheistic nor natu- 
ralistic. While the exclusivity between atheism, naturalism, and evolution was 
shown to be untrue, it’s time to evaluate ID on its own merit, and determine 
whether it is exclusively theistic. To this end, this chapter intends to clarify 
how ID stands scientifically, and theologically from an Ash‘arite perspective. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The first section goes through 
some preliminary remarks. The second part is an overview of a specific 
kind of argument presented by Michael Behe, an ID proponent. The third 
section reviews the challenges ID faces in gaining credibility as a scientific 
alternative to evolution. The fourth section shows the irrelevance of ID 
from the Ash‘arite standpoint. To help the reader with the many abbrevia- 
tions used in this chapter, they have been summarised and tabulated in the 
Note appended to this sentence.! 


Preliminary comments 


To fully appreciate the discussions to follow, three preliminary points need 
to be mentioned. These include the various presentations of the design 
argument, the perspectival difference between bottom-up and top-down 
approaches, and the distinction between cosmological design(ers) and bio- 
logical design(ers). Let’s review them. 
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Different presentations of design arguments 


First, design arguments are logically framed in one of two ways. One is 
through an analogical argument, and the other is through inference to the 
best explanation, or what is known as abduction.” According to some, the 
analogical argument was used by William Paley (d. 1805) when he dis- 
cussed his famous clock analogy (Nagasawa 2010, 71-73).° He took the 
clock as a designed object because it is known to have a designer, i.e. a 
clockmaker, and then transposed it to apparently designed features in crea- 
tion. If there are elements in creation which are designed like a clock, then 
there should be a designer of those features like the clockmaker. Abduction 
works differently. This approach involves identifying various scenarios or 
explanations for a phenomenon, and then through the accumulation of 
evidence and process by elimination tries to reason which possibility best 
explains it. ID arguments are presented in the abductive format where evo- 
lution’s adequacy to explain biological complexity is rivalled with an intel- 
ligent designer, with the latter considered being a superior explanation by 
its advocates (Jantzen 2014, 189-225). 


Top-down and bottom-up differences 


Second, we need to distinguish between a top-down approach and a bot- 
tom-up approach when understanding designs and designers. A top-down 
approach is what a designer can and cannot create given the designer’s 
capabilities. Say an architect is known to be really good with designing 
houses made of wood and nothing else. Based on this information, we 
know what he can do, i.e. create good wooden houses, and what he cannot 
do, e.g. create houses made out of concrete. 

By contrast, a bottom-up approach determines the designer’s capabilities 
based on what is deemed to be designed. Imagine two tables that show very 
different levels of intricacy. One table is very basic with just a plain surface 
and four simple legs but with an excellent finish. The other table is much 
grander with very sophisticated patterns on the legs and the surface, and 
moving parts, e.g. drawers. The question is, what can we infer about the 
designer of each table. Due to the simplicity of the first table, the only thing 
that can be conclusively inferred about the designer is he/she can design 
simple tables. From this, it naturally follows that he/she should have certain 
knowledge and physical makeup to be able to make that table. This infor- 
mation is knowable. But what isn’t knowable are things like whether this is 
the designer’s first table or the best one he’s designed so far, or what colour 
hair he/she has. Perhaps the individual is indeed a very creative designer and 
decided to create a simple table on this particular occasion (for whatever 
reason, e.g. sickness). Still, in the absence of knowing this and anything 
else about the designer, and simply judging him/her based on the table, the 
only thing that we can definitively ascertain is he/she is a simple designer; 
everything else is speculative. 
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The same cannot be said of the designer of the second table, however, 
because of the added sophistication in the craftsmanship. The second 
designer can create more refined tables, and therefore it makes sense to 
ascribe higher-level table-making capabilities to him/her. Moreover, it 
would be rational to assume that the designer of the more sophisticated 
table could create the simpler table since this requires more know-how 
and better craftsmanship capabilities, but we cannot state for sure that the 
designer of the simpler table can create the more sophisticated one. 

Finally, until now we’ve assumed the designer is a human, but it is also 
perfectly possible that the designer of either table is a machine. Since 
both humans and machines can create tables, and barring extra infor- 
mation, both are plausible candidates. It is also unclear whether there 
was one or many designers. Perhaps different designers were respon- 
sible for different parts of the table’s assembly, or it could involve a 
combination of machine and human designers. Just by using the tables 
as our only available evidence, the designer’s identity is uncertain, and 
it also unclear how many designers were involved. We can definitively 
determine that at least one designer was involved. Unless the seller of 
those tables informs us that the table was a human or a machine, and 
how many were involved in the process, we can’t clearly rule out those 
possibilities. 

The distinction between the top-down approach and the bottom-up 
approach will be helpful for when analysing ID theologically. 


Cosmological versus biological design 


Finally, it will be helpful to acknowledge the difference between cosmolog- 
ical design and biological design (Barr 2003, 69-70). Cosmological design 
arguments are inferences made to a designer due to the features of the 
entire universe. The fine-tuning argument — the idea that the universe is 
set up with certain physical constants which fall under an incredibly nar- 
row life-permitting range — is an example of this kind (Waller 2020). This 
is contrasted with biological design, which infers a designer based on the 
complex features found in the biological world. This is the main but not 
exclusive territory of ID. One important thing to note about this difference 
is the designer’s capabilities from each kind of argument. Just from the 
sheer difference in scale, the designer of the cosmos should be much more 
intelligent and powerful than the designer of the biological world (simi- 
lar to the table-designer example we looked at earlier). This is important 
to highlight because it demonstrates the viability of designer candidates 
for each argument. For example, consider an advanced alien civilisation 
which originated on another planet earlier than life originated on earth. 
They could have to come to earth and interfere with its history of life that 
resulted in today’s biochemical diversity and complexity.’ In this case, they 
would correctly be called the designers of earth’s biological world. But they 
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wouldn’t necessarily be the logical candidates for the designer of the uni- 
verse seeing that they relied on the universe (its physical constants and laws) 
for their existence to come about. If an entity did design the universe, it 
could have the capacity to design the biological complexity which is seen 
on earth.» It is worth mentioning this to illustrate the logical relationship(s) 
between the cosmological designer (CD) and the biological designer (BD). 
The CD, e.g. God or some entity that lives in the multiverse (or beyond it), 
could be the BD but the reverse isn’t necessarily true. In other words, the 
BD doesn’t automatically entail a CD. This is an important to raise, and 
it will have implications for when evaluating ID theologically as we shall 
shortly see.6 


Michael Behe’s irreducible complexity 


ID rests on the thesis that there are incredibly sophisticated markers of 
intelligence in the biochemical world, which gives us warrant for a belief in 
some kind of designer. As mentioned in Chapter 2, advocates of ID make 
it very clear that what they are presenting is a scientific alternative to evo- 
lution, not a religious one. There are two popular formulations by ID pro- 
ponents. One presentation is framed by Michael Behe, who is famous for 
promoting the idea of “irreducible complexity” (IRC) (Behe 2006; 2007; 
2019). The other way of arguing for ID is presented by William Dembski 
(1998; 1999; 2002; 2004), which takes on a very technical and mathe- 
matical formulation, and is a general framework that can be applied to 
all systems, biological or otherwise. Despite the different ways these argu- 
ments are presented, the net result is the same. The main contention which 
advocates of ID bring forward is the incapability of natural selection and 
random mutation, i.e., Neo-Darwinian mechanics, to bring about some 
of the complexities seen in the biological kingdom. Thus, Neo-Darwinian 
evolution is a weaker explanation than an intelligent designer. For the sake 
of simplicity, only Behe’s argument will be reviewed here, but the reader 
can refer to the references to follow up on Dembski’s and others’ thoughts 
(Johnson 1993; Johnson 1995; Johnson 1997; Johnson 2000; Wells 2000; 
Wells 2006; Meyers 2009; Berlinski 2010; Wells 2011, Meyers 2013; 
Denton 2016; Wells 2017). 

Behe’s formulation for an intelligent designer rests on IRC. But what 
exactly is meant by this? Behe uses a mousetrap as an analogy to explain 
what he means by the term (Behe 2019, 227-252). As shown in Figure 7.1, 
a mousetrap has several individual components that perform the function 
of a mousetrap only when they come together. So even if one component 
is removed, the entire function of the mousetrap is lost. In other words, 
IRC systems rely on the aggregation of individual components, each of 
which is necessary, and collectively yield a specific function. With this 
understanding in place, Behe then moves to the biological world to give 
examples of IRC. 
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Figure 7.1 This image shows a mousetrap with all its various components, which 
is Michael Behe’s famous example used to illustrate how multiple ele- 
ments need to come together for a particular and collective function. 


One of his favourite examples is the bacterial flagellum (Behe 2019, 
283-287). The flagellum is a structure that has a protruding tail which 
gives it locomotive capabilities as shown in Figure 7.2. The flagellum is con- 
nected to a motor-like structure (based on the collective configuration of 
the various proteins involved) that allows it to rotate. For more details, the 
reader is advised to read Behe’s descriptions in his work. What matters with 
this example is that if even one component were out of place, the assembly 
would lose locomotion. If this is indeed a case of IRC, then what are we to 
conclude from this? Behe (2006, 39) puts it as follows: 


An irreducibly complex system cannot be produced directly (that is, by 
continuously improving the initial function, which continues to work 
by the same mechanism) by slight, successive modifications of a pre- 
cursor system, because any precursor to an irreducibly complex system 
that is missing a part is by definition nonfunctional. An irreducibly 
complex biological system, if there is such a thing, would be a power- 
ful challenge to Darwinian evolution. Since natural selection can only 
choose systems that are already working, then if a biological system 
cannot be produced gradually it would have to arise as an integrated 
unit, in one fell swoop, for natural selection to have anything to act on. 


To be clear, what Behe is implying by this statement is that it is an all or noth- 
ing situation. Neo-Darwinian evolution (which, to be clear, Behe refers to as 
Darwinian in the quote above) relies on stepwise development. This means 
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Figure 7.2 This image shows a bacterial flagellum. The internal architecture of 
the flagellum looks very similar to the design of a motor. Michael Behe 
uses this as an example of irreducible complexity because the bacterial 
flagellum has multiple components that need to be intricately combined 
to attain locomotion just like a motor. 


that new biological structures rely on their precursors, i.e. they need previ- 
ous templates to work off. But even if one of the necessary components is not 
there, then there is no pre-existing bacterial flagellum because it would lose 
its functionality, and therefore not exist. So, all the necessary components 
need to be there simultaneously, or else the entire thing fails. Behe takes this 
line of reasoning to conclude that random mutations and natural selection 
alone are statistically improbable for all the components to be there in the 
right circumstances. A better explanation, then, is to consider an intelligent 
designer. By extension, as IRC systems get more complicated by requiring 
more necessary components to acquire a collective, specific function, their 
existence through Neo-Darwinian mechanics becomes even more statisti- 
cally improbable, and thus more likely through an intelligent designer.’ 
Critics have not found this line of reasoning convincing. Setting aside the 
idea that improbability doesn’t necessarily entail impossibility, critics argue 
that Behe has framed the discussion in a binary lens, which doesn’t seem 
to be warranted (Miller 2002, 131-164; Miller 2003). It is definitely con- 
ceded that many basic but necessary parts need to come together like for 
structures like the bacterial flagellum. However, what is being questioned 
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is the “all or nothing” approach presented by Behe. Perhaps the individual 
components might be available in a way that increases the probability or 
the likelihood of IRC systems. The individual components originally could 
have had different functions in their developmental history, but those func- 
tions might have changed over time, leading to complex entitles like the 
bacterial flagellum. Accordingly, while there might not be pre-existing or 
proto bacterial flagellums, the components might have been readily availa- 
ble that could have led to their existence. 

Think about the mousetrap again. Minimally, it has a spring mechanism, 
a hammer of some kind, a holding bar, and a base platform (see Figure 7.1). 
If you were in your house and suddenly had the idea to create a mousetrap, 
it would be very unlikely to find all these parts ready as they should be 
for your mousetrap. But imagine if you could identify equivalents of those 
parts in house items that you already possess. You could get a spring mech- 
anism from an old toy, a hammer from a clothes hanger, and the base from 
scrap wood. They may have had different functions when taken individu- 
ally, but if brought together and arranged in a specific configuration, they 
can be used to create a mousetrap. Critics of Behe argue for evolutionary 
developments of IRC systems in the same way. 

Given these contentions, the question becomes of evidence. For clarity, 
we need to distinguish between two questions: 


1 Is there any scientific evidence of biological entities generally changing 
function? 

2 Is there any scientific evidence of evolutionary pathways of individual 
components leading to IRC systems? 


One response to the first question would be feathers initially used for ther- 
mal insulation that eventually gained functionality for aviation capability 
(McLennan 2008). As for the second question, there have been several sug- 
gestions of experiments, mechanisms, and theoretical simulations which 
can lead to IRC systems (Gishlick 2005; Doolittle et al. 2008; Durett and 
and Schmidt 2008; Nasvall et al. 2012; Chou et al. 2015; Good et al. 2017; 
Lang and Rice 2019; Lents et al. 2019). However, in his most recent book, 
Darwin Devolves, Behe (2019, 287-294) reviews the various studies over 
past two decades that have tried to argue along those lines, and concludes 
that none of them deliver. The following is his summary (Behe 2019, 294): 


Almost all work on the evolution of flagella consists in comparing 
sequences, a method that — although it can support interesting conjec- 
tures about who descended from whom - says nothing about the mecha- 
nism of evolution. The very little work that has been done that’s relevant 
to the mechanism strongly supports the arguments of this book.’ 


He believes that so far no evidence sufficiently warrants the case that evo- 
lutionary pathways for IRCs have occurred. Adding to this point, Behe 
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(2019, 232) has a serious issue with how critics demand evidence from him 
(and ID in general) for a categorical negation of such possibilities: 


... Many critics ... force skeptics like myself into trying to prove a neg- 
ative. ‘Demonstrate,’ they insist, that a functioning trap ‘could not pos- 
sibly’ arise gradually; prove that it’s somehow logically impossible. But 
that’s a completely unsuitable standard. Although it uses logic, science 
judges the success of a theory by the weight of empirical evidence. The 
appropriate straightforward criterion is this: if there are good physical 
reasons to think [Neo-]Darwinian routes wouldn’t work and if after a 
diligent search no evidence is found that they do, then the theory has 
failed. There’s no obligation to pretend otherwise, no requirement to 
hunt forever for the Loch Ness monster. 


In other words, Behe finds it incredibly problematic that he is being asked 
to deliver an absolute rule-out of any possibility of complex features ever 
coming out of natural selection and random mutation. In his view, this is 
an impractical demand. Others disagree with Behe’s arguments and conclu- 
sion (Lang and Rice 2019; Lents et al. 2019). 

This debate won’t be entertained further than this. The key point to 
note here is that Behe thinks IRC systems cannot be adequately explained 
through Neo-Darwinian mechanics, and a better explanation is an intel- 
ligent designer. Critics argue that this approach jumps to a conclusion too 
quickly without giving enough credence to arguments that have been pre- 
sented and potential scenarios, which, even if are yet not known or known 
but not empirically validated, could one day be empirically established 
(Musgrave 2005; Ussery 2005; Young 2005; Dorit 2007; Elsberry 2007). In 
other words, a designer isn’t necessarily the automatic answer when there is 
no current answer. Fundamental to this issue is how the available and pro- 
spective evidence anchors the relevant possibilities and probabilities. This is 
one of several things that divides critics and advocates of ID. 


Evaluating ID as a science 


The question of ID being a valid scientific explanation has been a long 
and constant battle. To make sense of this multifaceted discussion, we can 
divide the areas of contention into three different points. These include 
the demarcation of science from pseudoscience, MN, and science’s cultural 
context. Each of these points should not be thought of as distinctive things 
since they are all interrelated; rather, they should be seen as highlighting 
different parts of the discussion on the question of ID being a scientific 
theory. 

The question of demarcating science from non-science or pseudosci- 
ence has a long historical standing starting from 1935 when Karl Popper 
(who we looked at in Chapter 1) first talked about the demarcation crite- 
ria. Since then, many suggestions have been made to show how one can 
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sharply distinguish between science and everything else. Almost all such 
proposals have been deemed unsatisfactory either because they become so 
abstract that they are impractical for scientists, i.e. they become overly pre- 
scriptive in what scientists do or ought to do, or because there are always 
exceptions which can be identified (Hansson 2017; McIntyre 2019; Reeves 
2019). Furthermore, what science means can vary from one time to another 
(Brooke 2014; Harrison 2017). For example, what would be considered 
scientific before and after the computer generation would be very different. 
Before the invention of computers, scientists were largely seen to be involved 
with experimental procedures. However, today there are some disciplines 
which are solely computational. Theoretical physics is one example. Such 
disciplines don’t have a historical parallel. Finally, given the hyper-special- 
isation of science today, it is challenging to identify a single set of criteria 
which satisfies all of them. What would be the underlying denominator of 
evolutionary biology, astronomy, psychology, and sociology? And is math- 
ematics a science? These are difficult questions that would need addressing. 
In short, identifying a single set of criteria which successfully demarcates 
between science and non-science or pseudoscience that is transhistorical 
and transdisciplinary is a vexing philosophical question. It is why some 
have tried to identify a multi-criterial approach rather than a mono-cri- 
terial one (Hansson 2017). None of this should be taken to mean that 
everything goes in science. Currently, no one treats astrology — the study of 
horoscopes — as a science because it lacks scientific appeal. It doesn’t give 
us specified predictive power, simplicity, an explanatory or research scope, 
and falsification criterion among others. Prudentially, all this indicates is 
that each discipline is assessed on a case-by-case basis before it is welcomed 
under the umbrella of science.’ 

Given what has been mentioned, the question is how ID fares as a scien- 
tific theory. A useful starting point is the Kitzmiller v. Dover Area School 
District court case, also known as the Dover Panda Trial, which took place 
in 2005. This was an important time in the legal, social, and pedagogical 
acceptance of ID. The case was brought to the fore because ID was being 
taught in certain schools. A book by the name Of Pandas and People (from 
which part of the name for the Dover Panda Trial comes from) was circu- 
lated as a textbook. But this was questioned by many, and eventually led to 
a court hearing. After hearing defences from both sides, Judge Jones, who 
presided over the court case, eventually denied ID as a scientific theory 
(Kitzmiller v. Dover 2005). 

Central to the debate is the scope of science and its relationship to natu- 
ralism (Koperski 2015, 202-214). Recall from Chapter 6, MN is contrasted 
with philosophical naturalism (PN) in that the latter is an ontological posi- 
tion and the former is an epistemic one. MN makes no assertions about the 
world’s total ontological furniture, and simply limits science as a method 
of inquiry of the natural world. Despite MN’s neutral appeal, which com- 
fortably explains how atheists and theists can both come to do excellent 
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science, this is, nonetheless, being criticised by advocates of ID. Proponents 
of ID point out that this is an unnecessary restriction on science. They 
argue that science shouldn’t be restricted by a priori principles which auto- 
matically rule out explanations that may be plausible. If the investigation 
of natural phenomenon points to some kind of designer, which recall isn’t 
specified by the ID theorist, then it should be taken seriously. If scientists 
aren’t willing to give credence to such valid explanations, goes the ID the- 
orist, then it shows science isn’t truly an open enterprise since valid sug- 
gestions are being criticised due to prior commitments as to what science 
should be. Since ID theorists consistently emphasise that the designer isn’t 
specified, and can easily be natural entities like aliens, then the criticism 
of ID being an argument for a supernatural designer loses force. So what, 
then, is the issue? 

The ID movement lost their impartiality and neutrality after the infamous 
Wedge document that was leaked from the Discovery Institute and surfaced 
on the net in 1999 (Forrest and Gross 2007). It was a manifesto that clearly 
outlined a plan to overtake the materialistic framework of science. In it 
was the blueprint of the ID movement, which involved establishing a scien- 
tific alternative to evolution that was God-friendly (Pigliucci 2002, 68-72; 
Kitzmiller v. Dover 2005, 720). This revealed the underlying motivations of 
the ID movement, which played a significant role when Judge Jones made 
his decision against countenancing ID as a scientific theory. Since the doc- 
ument made it very clear that ID was a religiously-motivated movement, 
and God was indeed the designer, the appeal to an unspecified designer 
was seen as mere lip-service for public neutrality (Kojonen 2016, 91). Thus, 
because it was clearly established that ID members identify the designer 
with a supernatural entity, it was considered to be unscientific based on the 
aforementioned criterion (Kitzmiller v. Dover 2005, 737). Had the Wedge 
document not been released, who knows how the legal, social, and peda- 
gogical framing of ID might have looked like today. 

Unsurprisingly, advocates of ID have retorted with claiming that their 
personal beliefs should not necessarily undermine the merits of the argu- 
ments they are presenting. God is a possible candidate of the designer in light 
of their worldview, but it can equally be a terrestrial or galactic designer. 
Thus the warrant for a designer isn’t negated simply because their personal 
beliefs have been identified to be with God (Kojonen 2016, 91-93). As put 
by Behe (2003, 276), 


... while I argue for design, the question of the identity of the designer 
is left open. Possible candidates for the role of designer include: the 
God of Christianity; an angel — fallen or not; Plato’s demiurge; some 
mystical new-age force; space aliens from Alpha Centauri; time trav- 
elers; or some utterly unknown intelligent being. Of course, some of 
these possibilities may seem more plausible than others based on infor- 
mation from fields other than science. 
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Interestingly, Behe (2006, 241) remarks that even if a supernatural 
designer was permitted, it doesn’t entail a full-on acceptance of every 
supernatural explanation and breakdown of science: 


No one can predict the behaviour of human beings, but it seems to me 
that the fear of the supernatural popping up everywhere in science is 
vastly overblown. If my graduate student came into my office and said 
that the angel of death killed her bacterial culture, I would be disin- 
clined to believe her. The Journal of Biological Chemistry is unlikely 
to start a new section on the spiritual regulation of enzyme activity. 


But if this is conceded, it might raise more questions than answers. Say 
for the sake of the argument that supernatural designers and even natu- 
ral designers are accepted as viable explanations. It remains unclear, and 
perhaps even more perplexing, as to how scientists could ever successfully 
demarcate between explanations calling for supernatural designer(s) versus 
natural designer(s) versus natural claims (Ratzsch 2001, 27-39; Pigliucci 
2002, 64-68). 

A broader worry with entertaining designers as viable explanations 
is potential research lines could very easily be short-circuited if a current 
natural explanation can’t be found. If Neo-Darwinian mechanics make it 
improbable to explain some complex features, as proponents of ID claim, it 
doesn’t by default entail a designer. There are perhaps other proposals which 
could be considered. As mentioned in Chapter 1, currently there is a debate 
amongst evolutionary biologists over Neo-Darwinian mechanics through 
which suggestions of alternative mechanisms have been made for phenom- 
ena which, it is claimed, Neo-Darwinian evolution can’t explain (recall the 
Extended Evolutionary Synthesis). Perhaps these new developments may 
shed some new light on how some biologically complex features came about 
(Koperski 2015, 218). Thus, the worry with such thinking is it may stifle 
research activity all too quickly. Denis Alexander (2008, 306-307), a well- 
known Christian molecular biologist, criticises ID on this point: 


The idea of ‘irreducible complexity’, with its associated idea of a 
‘design inference’, is actually very sterile for science and indeed forms 
no part of scientific thought. Imagine that I have a PhD student in 
my laboratory, to whom I have given the task of working out a com- 
plex biochemical signalling pathway in the white blood cells that 
defend our bodies against viruses, but after a couple of years of hard 
work the student comes into my office saying ‘I’m terribly sorry, I’ve 
worked on this project really hard for two years, but the signalling 
pathway just has too many components to analyse properly, so I think 
it’s irreducibly complex and must be designed.’ I will leave the subse- 
quent conversation to your imagination, but the outcome would cer- 
tainly include the student being sent back to the laboratory to try a 
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bit harder! Calling something ‘designed’ would not help to generate a 
set of experiments to test the hypothesis. How would my PhD student 
test the idea in the laboratory that the biochemical signalling pathway 
in question is designed? How could such an idea be falsified? Unless 
ideas in the biological sciences field are testable, leading on to a fruit- 
ful research programme, then they are sterile and in fact form no part 
of the scientific enterprise. 


In effect, positing a designer seems problematic for science and borders 
on the edge of unfalsifiability if presented as the default alternative to 
Neo-Darwinian (and alternative explanations of) evolution. These added 
difficulties with accepting supernatural or natural designers as a viable sci- 
entific explanation explicate the resistance scientists have with accepting 
ID as a science. 

Evident in this entire discussion is that there are background commit- 
ments that inescapably affect how one evaluates ID (and in fact anything 
presented as science). As we saw earlier, theories are judged by certain sci- 
entific virtues. Koperski (2015, 25-29) calls them metatheoretical shap- 
ing principles (MSPs), and he distinguishes broadly between two types: 
metaphysical and epistemic MSPs. Examples of metaphysical MSPs include 
uniformity of nature, causation, and realism; examples of epistemic MSPs 
include justification, induction, and MN. These are some of several princi- 
ples which scientists adopt when guiding their judgements and assessments 
of scientific theories and data. All these have been debated over (Pigliucci 
2010; Koperski 2015, 11-57). We have already seen how MN is a major 
point of contention. However, missing or not explicitly mentioned by 
Koperski is how values affect scientific endeavours. 

Scientific activities are never done in a vacuum; they are always part of 
a larger cultural context. Sometimes, the values held by that society affect 
how science plays out in practice. Imagine a time and place in which cutting 
up a dead body is highly tabooed. Scientists who may be curious in deter- 
mining what is inside a human body would think twice before performing 
any surgery given such associations with this particular activity. So in this 
instance, we have a particular value or norm that impedes a particular line 
of inquiry. While this may be a hypothetical scenario, such instances are 
not uncommon in reality. As mentioned in Chapter 1, Darwinian evolu- 
tion was initially viewed negatively because it broke away from the then 
highly valued teleological alternatives (Bowler 1983; Bowler 2009; Behe 
2019, 81-86). Or take the example of how in the early part of the twentieth 
century, some scientists provided evolutionary explanations for the differ- 
ences between white and black people. These included black people hav- 
ing smaller brain sizes and were even deemed descendants of non-Adamic 
lineages, which justified their primitiveness compared to white people 
(Livingstone 2008). These are clear examples of how values and biases 
affect scientific practice. To be sure, this isn’t meant to imply that scientists 
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are entirely or reductively shaped by their societal norms. All that is being 
highlighted is that background values (societal or individual) are intricately 
entangled with how MSPs are adopted and utilised.! 

Given this point, it seems that the current pedagogical and social con- 
text does not favour ID. Before the ID movement’s arrival on the scene, 
creationist movements (young and old earth creationism) made a lasting 
but negative impact on the legal, political, and educational landscape with 
their own shares of court cases and socio-political clashes with the scien- 
tific community (Numbers 2006; Bowler 2007; Nagasawa 2010, 51-54; 
Phy-Olsen 2010; Caudill 2013; Rios 2014; Kaden 2015, 1-66). Worrying 
over creationist criticisms against science, several thinkers and bodies 
responded with nationwide clampdowns on creationist ideas wiggling their 
way into education settings (Berkman and Plutzer 2010). These included 
coordination of education bodies, e.g. National Academy of Science, to 
develop guidelines that clarify what kind of science can be taught in class- 
rooms, and the publications of several books and training programs that 
respond to creationists claims. Against this tensive environment, ID is seen 
as another creationist camp,'! albeit more sophisticated, and hence is dealt 
with extreme suspicion. For instance, Forrest’s and Gross’s (2007) detailed 
study of the Wedge document and the ID movement behind it is named 
Creationism’s Trojan Horse. It is then no wonder that the scientific commu- 
nity resents anything that comes even remotely close to creationism. This 
isn’t an excuse to justify the scientific validity of ID; rather, what is merely 
being highlighted are the value systems that enwrap the current discussion 
on ID that has deeply entrenched historical roots. This suggests one reason 
why ID is very unwelcomed in the current day and age. Though not neces- 
sarily with the aforementioned points in mind, Sean Carroll’s (2005, 631) 
following statement sheds some light on how ID-styled developments could 
have had viability in a different time and era, but it isn’t the case with the 
contemporary period: 


A few centuries ago, for example, it would have been completely rea- 
sonable to observe the complexity and subtlety exhibited in the work- 
ings of biological creatures, and conclude that such intricacy could not 
possibly have arisen by chance, but must instead be attributed to the 
plan of a Creator. The advent of Darwin’s theory of evolution, featur- 
ing descent with modification and natural selection, provided a mech- 
anism by which such apparently improbable configurations could have 
arisen via innumerable gradual changes. 


Whether ID will ever be taken seriously is heavily dependent on the fruits 
of scientific labours and the scientific community’s consensus. As it stands, 
ID is seen as either being unscientific altogether or simply bad science. As 
seen earlier, this objection comes from scientists who are atheists (e.g. Sean 
Carroll) and Christians (e.g. Denis Alexander). But because of the issues we 
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have looked at, namely the demarcation criterion, MN, and the cultural 
context of the scientific community, it remains unclear which side ID seems 
to be on. Treading this evaluation with caution, Yujin Nagasawa (2011, 
100) summarises the situation well: “... it is much more difficult to show 
that intelligent design is not science than to show it has not been established 
as a good viable scientific theory.” In short, ID is currently seen as a ques- 
tionable scientific explanation for biological design, and only time will tell 
if and how this might change. 


Evaluating ID theologically and philosophically 


In this section, four problems with ID are discussed in light of al-Ghazalt’s 
metaphysical framework as outlined in Chapter 6. These are the locali- 
sation problem, the specification problem, the tentative abduction prob- 
lem, and the contingency problem. The motivation behind this section 
is to elucidate why ID is an unsatisfactory position from an Ash‘arite 
perspective. 


Localisation problem 


ID advocates make it very clear that that they are only arguing for a 
designer based on some entities that have complex features in nature. The 
other parts of the biological kingdom could easily be produced from Neo- 
Darwinian mechanics. As stated by Behe (2011, 356): 


... Intelligent Design can happily coexist with even a large degree of 
natural selection. Antibiotic and pesticide resistance, antifreeze pro- 
teins in fish and plants, and more may indeed be explained by a [Neo-] 
Darwinian mechanism. The critical claim of ID is not that natural selec- 
tion doesn’t explain anything, but that it doesn’t explain everything. 


Dembski (2004, 63) makes a similar statement elsewhere: 


The design theorist is not committed to every biological structure being 
designed. Naturalistic mechanisms like mutation and selection do 
operate in natural history to adapt organisms to their environments ... 
Nonetheless, naturalistic mechanisms are incapable of generating the 
highly specific, information-rich structures that pervade biology. 


So Behe and Dembski concede here that evolution can explain some things 
through natural selection and random mutations, but complex features 
seem better explained by a designer (or designers). Put this way, it seems 
the designer is allocated a very limited and localised role in the universe. 
But the God of al-Ghazalt isn’t a localised designer as such. Instead, the 
God of al-Ghazalt is responsible for everything, everywhere, all the time. 
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As mentioned in Chapter 6, al-Ghazali’s Ash‘arism prescribes an occasion- 
alist outlook. This entails that regardless of whether entitles are complex, 
somewhat complex, or very simple (non-designed or rudimentary), they are 
all created and sustained by God. Therefore, limiting God to be responsible 
only for complex features while ignoring everything else is astoundingly 
inconsistent. 


Specification problem 


This next issue with ID fundamentally boils down to the lack of specifi- 
cation of the designer. Since ID by their own admission concede that the 
designer could be an array of things, it makes it very unclear whether God 
is the actual designer or not. Given ID and what can be determined from 
the argument, the best that can be determined is that all entities that exhibit 
complexity have a designer of some sorts. By extension, as the sophistication 
of such entities increases, so does the designer’s intellectual requirements 
and capabilities. This does not, however, logically land us to God, who is 
omniscient and omnipotent. One would need extra premises or arguments 
to show how the designer is God rather than someone or something else. 
So God could be a candidate, but he isn’t the only one, and it is far from 
clear how biological design alone can lead us to God as an explanation or 
a designer. Behe (2003, 277) also acknowledges this point: 


The most important difference [between my intelligent design argu- 
ment and William Paley’s traditional design argument for the exist- 
ence of God] is that my argument is limited to design itself; I strongly 
emphasise that it is not an argument for the existence of a benevolent 
God, as Paley’s was. I hasten to add that I myself do believe in a benev- 
olent God, and I recognise that philosophy and theology may be able 
to extend the argument. But a scientific argument for design in biology 
does not reach that far. 


Given what has been stated, it is then perfectly possible for the designer to 
be some kind of a terrestrial or galactic entity, e.g. aliens. Just on this point 
alone, then, BD is perfectly compatible with atheism, agnosticism, and the- 
ism. This is very important to note. As disturbing this might be to some 
Muslim thinkers, e.g. Harun Yahya, but BD is not restricted to theism. This 
is a glaring problem with adopting BD if it is being instrumentalised merely 
for the sake of being God-friendly. With BD alone, theists and atheists are 
in the same boat. Some might contend that this seems to be a bit of a jump 
since the cosmological design arguments make it unlikely that the designer 
can be an intra-cosmic entity. Therefore, atheism is ruled out. This very 
well may be true. However, as mentioned in the preliminary section earlier, 
this contention presumes that the BD and the CD are one and the same. 
This is not argued for and instead simply asserted. Since ID in the context 
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of the evolution debate is strictly a biological argument, the best one can 
attain is a BD, but the jump to the CD needs extra argumentation to make 
the case. How this can be done is unclear. Furthermore, and as stated ear- 
lier, just from the sheer size of scale, the CD has to be more powerful, 
knowledgeable, and capable than the BD to be able to produce and sustain 
something like the universe. Therefore, one can easily argue that the CD 
could be the BD, but the reverse isn’t necessarily true. 

However, let’s assume for the sake of the argument that the BD and 
CD are the same, and this is a significant concession, what implications 
might this have? For one, it may rule out atheism as a valid option in the 
atheism-theism divide, which might favour and impress those who latch on 
to ID as an alternative to evolution because for them it equates to atheism 
(something which was clearly stated isn’t the case in Chapters 1 and 6). 
But even at this point, it remains unclear whether this designer is God or 
not. Again, what can definitively be ascertained is the CD has to have the 
required knowledge, power, and capabilities to create and construct some- 
thing like the universe. But this is still far from saying that this designer is 
an omnipotent and omniscient being that al-Ghazalt holds on to. Given the 
possibilities of multiverses and potential entities living in those multiverses, 
it is entirely conceivable that a pre-cosmos civilisation created this universe. 
Just by relying on design alone doesn’t guarantee that God is the designer. 

These issues with ID make sense seeing that this a bottom-approach. 
Design arguments could suggest a designer, but the designer’s identity may 
fit with any entity that fits the required criteria. As has been repeatedly 
pointed out, the designer in design arguments doesn’t definitively lead to 
God since it remains unspecified. So it would be presumptuous to con- 
clude that God is the exclusive and sole candidate. Some Muslim thinkers 
automatically presume that ID leads to God, but this is merely asserted 
and never demonstrated. To make a case for this claim, one would need to 
step outside of design arguments and argue for an entity like God, e.g. the 
contingency argument. Only then could the designer of ID arguments be 
correlated much more strongly with God. If this is the case, then it simply 
raises the question of why ID is being latched on to if it doesn’t necessarily 
entail God. As highlighted earlier, some thinkers perceive ID as an alter- 
native to evolution because they see the latter as being atheistic and ID as 
being God-friendly. But this is a false bifurcation. As we have seen, the 
BD is compatible with atheism, agnosticism, and theism. So not only does 
this strategy fail to live to its mark, but it also relies on an exclusive binary 
which unfairly treats evolution as atheistic and ID as theistic. 


Tentative abduction problem 


The next issue with ID theologically is the abductive nature of the argu- 
ment. Recall from the preliminary section earlier, abduction is when 
there are multiple explanations, and the one that is adopted is the best 
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explanation in light of the evidence and its strength in comparison to oth- 
ers. Advocates promote ID in a way that makes it a better explanation than 
Neo-Darwinism in light of scientific evidence. Let us concede to this and 
agree that complex features in the biological world are incredibly improba- 
ble. Therefore, a designer is a better alternative. Furthermore, let us assume 
that this designer is God. The problem with this position is that it is prem- 
ised on current knowledge that evolutionary biologists occupy. Regardless 
of the improbability of complex biological features arising through Neo- 
Darwinian mechanics, it still leaves open the possibility of there being a 
natural process which does not rely on a designer, i.e. perhaps scientists 
can come up with an explanation that explains complex features which 
is scientifically adequate through evolutionary processes currently yet not 
understood or entertained. Unless this has been categorically ruled out, 
which it hasn’t, this makes ID as some kind of an argument for God tenta- 
tive. This would be extremely problematic within an Ash‘arite paradigm. 
Al-Ghazali would never place God in a provisional position that could 
one day be undermined in light of new scientific evidence (no matter how 
improbable) since God and natural explanations can never compete. God 
is the primary cause of all creation and could never enter such an opposing 
relationship with his own creation. Within the Ash‘arite paradigm, it is 
always God (primary cause) and scientific explanations (secondary cause) 
and never God or scientific explanations. In short, God can never be a 
placeholder for our tentative scientific ignorance. So unless all alternative 
explanations can be categorically ruled out, which would be exceedingly 
hard to do, from an Ash‘arite perspective identifying God with the BD is 
indeed a “God of the gaps” narrative even though ID proponents don’t 
claim this to be the case. 


Contingency problem 


Despite all that has been said thus far, it is probably the contingency prob- 
lem that may be the most contentious issue al-Ghazalt might have with ID. 
The previous objections are based on a bottom-up perspective, i.e. what 
can one infer of the designer-based elements that display complexity in 
creation. By contrast, the contingency problem is predicated on a top-down 
perspective. The key thing here is trying to understand what God’s creative 
capabilities are. What can God do? Can he create all sorts of worlds? Or is 
he restricted to a certain few? 

Recall from Chapter 6 that in the Ash‘arite paradigm God can cre- 
ate anything so long as it is not logically contradictory. So God can 
create three-headed human beings, dragons, a universe with different 
laws and so on. However, divine power does not apply to illogical things. 
Examples include a square circle. This isn’t a limitation on God as such, 
but more how such things are intrinsically nonsensical. It’s equivalent to 
asking when did the numbers sleep? Or saying things like the colours were 
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walking yesterday. Numbers aren’t the kind of entities that sleep, and col- 
ours don’t walk. These are illogical and nonsensical statements. The con- 
trast between the two sets of examples should make evident what God can 
and cannot do. 

In light of this point, God can easily create worlds that are equally com- 
plex/designed as this world, more complex/designed than this world (i.e. 
more finely tuned or more improbable scenarios), and even less complex/ 
designed than this world. Alternatively, we can even look at the kind of 
worlds God can create in terms of laws of nature. God can create com- 
pletely deterministic worlds. So everything is fixed and going according to 
motion, and there is no room for probabilistic laws. God could also create 
universes with some degree of indeterminacy in them. Our universe is an 
example which contains evolutionary and quantum mechanical laws that 
have a probabilistic nature to them. On the opposite side of the pole, God 
can create universes which are so chaotic such that even science cannot be 
done in them since there is no underlying regularity. 

Having mapped out these possibilities about God’s creative powers, what 
do we make of design or complex features in light of what God can do? 
From an Ash‘arite perspective, while design/complexity is a possible ele- 
ment of creation, it is unnecessary. If we map all the possible creations that 
God could create, design/complexity doesn’t seem to be an intrinsically 
necessary feature in all creations since God can equally create totally sim- 
ple worlds or even totally chaotic worlds. This then raises the more fun- 
damental question of what grounds all creative possibilities. The Ash‘arite 
response to this is simply contingency. This has two meanings. One meaning 
is something that could either exist or not exist. So humans, prophets, the 
world, the universe, angels, heaven, and earth could easily not have come 
into existence. But God chose to bring them into existence instead of non- 
existence. The starting point of the Ash‘arite paradigm is that everything 
that exists in the universe is contingent, so its nonexistence is conceivable. 
The second meaning of contingency is if something could have different 
properties. This text could be any size, format, and colour. There isn’t any- 
thing intrinsically necessary for it to be a particular way over another. Take 
another example. The neighbour’s car colour could be a white Toyota, or 
it could be a yellow Beagle. Again, there is nothing intrinsic to the car that 
makes it necessary to be in a certain way. Broadly, both definitions rely on 
the idea things could be other than they are. Things could exist or not exist, 
and if they do exist, they can occupy a variety of features, e.g. size, shape, 
or colour. 

In the Ash‘arite paradigm, all of creation is fundamentally contingent. 
This means that God can equally bring the universe and all its constituents 
into existence and bring them into nonexistence. They are equally possible. 
If God does bring them into existence, they can occupy any features so long 
as it is logically possible for God to do so. Accordingly, God could create 
worlds where laws of nature are radically different to ours, he could have 
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created humans without ever having thirst, he could have created worlds 
where fires don’t burn, etc. Pertinent to this chapter, it makes no differ- 
ence to God if his creation is fine-tuned, designed, not designed, or simple. 
These are secondary points entirely. Given this framework, is there anything 
intrinsically in creation which requires God to make it complex or fine- 
tuned? The answer is no. God can equally create simple and complex worlds. 
In short, design is unnecessary in all possible worlds that God can create, 
while contingency is necessary for all possible worlds that God can create. 

The implication this has for the ID-evolution divide should now be evi- 
dent. If some thinkers are latching on to ID because they think that it is 
God friendly and evolution is atheistic or naturalistic are relying on a false 
binary. But even if this was conceded, rejecting evolution because design is 
more appealing is, as we have seen, irrelevant to the Ash‘arite paradigm. It 
is why things like chance, randomness, or lack of design don’t really matter 
theologically. The key point is that contingency is much more foundational 
than design in the Ash‘arite paradigm. Given this, al-Ghazali’s framework 
would have no problem accepting any kind of scientific theory that has 
chance elements or lack of design in it.!? 


Conclusion 


This chapter intended to assess ID on its own merit from a scientific and 
theological angle. ID’s scientific status seems to be unclear for the moment. 
Critics and proponents have had their exchanges, and it’s not certain what 
the future may hold. As it stands, the scientific community isn’t acknowl- 
edging ID as a scientific theory. From a theological angle, we assessed 
ID from a bottom-up approach and a top-down approach. From a bot- 
tom-up approach, neither the BD nor the CD strictly guarantees God as 
the designer. To jump from a designer to God requires extra arguments, 
which design arguments on their own cannot facilitate, and this is the 
problem with design arguments in general. Significantly, the BD is equally 
compatible with theism, agnosticism, and atheism. The motivation behind 
pointing this out is demonstrating how treating evolution as equivalent to 
atheism and ID being God-friendly has no basis. This is sometimes done 
because some thinkers want to reject evolution altogether, and the only 
alternative they see is ID. However, both evolution and ID can be accom- 
modated within a theistic framework. Atheism isn’t intrinsic to evolution 
and nor is theism intrinsic to ID. From a top-down approach, we observed 
that God could equally create designed and simple things. He can create 
universes simpler than ours or even more than designed than ours. In the 
array of possibilities available to God’s creative capabilities, there is noth- 
ing fundamental to the idea of design that definitively makes it exclusively 
linked to God. Consequently, whether elements in creation are designed 
or not are irrelevant. This feeds back into breaking the inherent connec- 
tion some thinkers have between design and God. To be sure, this isn’t to 
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undermine the existence of design in creation as such, but only to place it 
in the larger Ash‘arite paradigm within which design is not necessary for 
God to create.!3 


Notes 

1 Summary of abbreviations used in this chapter. 
Name Abbreviation 
Methodological Naturalism MN 
Philosophical Naturalism PN 
Intelligent Design ID 
Cosmological Designer CD 
Biological Designer BD 
Irreducible Complexity IRC 

2 Fora detailed study of the various ways the design argument has been formu- 
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lated, see Ratzsch and Koperski (2020). 

This hasn’t gone uncontended. For instance, Jantzen (2014, 118-135) argues 
that Paley doesn’t seem to be arguing for a designer using the analogical 
argument. 

The 2012 movie Prometheus directed by Ridley Scott comes to mind here. 
Of course, this depends on whether the designer intended to create life on 
earth, to begin with. If it was intentional, this could be done either directly or 
indirectly (these terms are somewhat dependent on which divine action model 
is adopted). A direct approach could be intervening in the course of life on earth 
such that once biological life began to exist, in turn, guided the course of evolu- 
tion. An indirect approach could be front-loading the creation of the universe 
with the exact initial configurations, i.e. laws and constants of the universe, 
such that life on earth was guaranteed. It is also possible that the designer of 
the universe intended to create an alien civilisation that was instructed to cre- 
ate life on earth. If the designer did not intend for life to occur when creating 
the universe, then life on earth could simply have formed and evolved through 
the laws of nature (however improbable). Another unintentional scenario 
might include the designer intending to create aliens who, in turn, created life 
on earth but which wasn’t part of the designer’s plan. The purpose of this 
exercise was to exhibit various possibilities depending on how the designer’s 
(un)intentionality and remoteness from the universe are navigated. 

This is not without disagreement. See Sober (2007), Dougherty (2008), Sober 
(2008), and Beaudoin (2008). 

Recall the scrabble analogy from Chapter 1. 

For a response to Behe’s remarks, see Lang and Rice (2019) and Lents et al. 
(2019). 

For a recent and extensive treatment on the demarcation problem by various 
authors, see Pigliucci and Boudry (2013). 

For an excellent resource that discusses how background ideologies affect 
scientific practice, see Alexander and Numbers (2010). 

Recall from Chapter 2 that this isn’t strictly correct. Creationism in a nar- 
rower sense implies a rejection of common ancestry that not all ID advocates 
necessarily do. 
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Some readers might be surprised by this comment, and this chapter in gen- 
eral, given that al-Ghazalt discusses design-like notions in some of his works. 
As noted by Guessoum (2011, 228-230), al-Ghazalt (1987) wrote a treatise 
called The Wisdom of the Creation of God (Al-Hikma fit Makhlaqat-Allah) 
within which he marvels at the world and shows its design-like features (see 
El Shamsy 2016, 96 for a brief question on the authenticity of this work). 
However, as I have stressed before, I am viewing al-Ghazalt as a theologian. 
Given this book’s language and structure, it is not a book of theology but 
one of spirituality and reads like a confessional piece. Compared to his other 
theological treatises in which he gives detailed definitions, propositions, and 
arguments, this work pales in comparison, suggesting that it is not meant to 
be seen as a theological work. One can, for instance, find similar spiritually- 
imbibed design observations in his other works like the Alchemy of Happiness 
(Al-Ghazali 2008). However, as stated before, al-Ghazālī has been known to 
wear many hats, one of them being a mystic. Accordingly, the argument I 
have presented here is from a theological standpoint, not a mystical one. That 
said, one can even identify design-like arguments in his theological works. 
In his Moderation in Belief, al-Ghazali (2013, 83) mentions: “We claim that 
the Originator of the world is powerful, since the world is a product that 
is well-designed, well-ordered, exquisite, and well-composed, and contains 
all kinds of wonders and marvels; and this is a demonstration of power.” 
Two points can be made in this regard. First, this argument is only pre- 
sented after al-Ghazali presents an argument for God based on contingency 
discussed in an earlier part of the book, suggesting that design arguments are 
themselves predicated on contingency (Al-Ghazali 2013, 27-40). That said, 
it may very well be that al-Ghazali sees design as a strong argument from a 
theological standpoint, and I am simply imposing my own perspective onto 
him. I concede this possibility. However, I do not think al-Ghazali would deny 
that contingency is a first-order principle and design is a second-order one, i.e. 
design is predicated on contingency and not vice versa. Second, while there 
may be design-like elements in this world, the point being illustrated here is 
that from God’s vantage point and creative capabilities, complex creations are 
equivalent to simple ones given that they are both logically possible. Accord- 
ingly, lacking conspicuous design would not undermine God’s existence (see 
Goodman 1971a; Goodman 1971b). For an excellent overview of al-Ghazali’s 
epistemology in light of these considerations, see Heck (2019, 108-151). 
There is a related concern that I have not addressed in this chapter, namely, 
the problem of the best of all possible worlds, i.e. theological optimism. If 
Ash‘arism is true, God could have created any kind of world, which entails 
that there is nothing intrinsically “good” in any creative possibility for it to 
be better than the others. However, al-Ghazalt (2001, 45-46) is well-known 
for having made the statement the following in his magnum opus, Revival 
of the Religious Sciences (Ihy@ ‘Ulam al-Din): “Indeed, all this [the con- 
stituency and order of this creation] happens according to a necessary and 
true order, according to what is appropriate as it is appropriate and in the 
measure that is proper to it; nor is anything more fitting, more perfect, and 
more attractive within the realm of possibility.” This statement galvanised 
an entire debate concerning al-Ghazali’s metaphysical worldview, as it 
seems to contradict the Ash‘arite paradigm (Ormsby 1984). The question 
of whether this is reconcilable with Ash‘arism is beyond the scope of this 
work. However, even if this statement were taken at face value, which Iam 
only conceding for the sake of the argument, what matters for this book is 
that it is compatible with the four different positions looked at in Chapter 4, 
i.e. creationism, human exceptionalism, Adamic exceptionalism, and the no 
exceptions camp. 
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8 Morality and evolution 


Introduction 


In Chapter 6, we developed al-Ghazalt’s occasionalist framework. This was 
then used to evaluate the problems of chance, naturalism, and efficiency. It 
was concluded that chance is non-problematic except if interpreted in the 
strong sense (OC,). Evolution (and any other science in fact) is something 
al-Ghazalt’s framework will not accept under philosophical naturalism, 
but will have no issues with if interpreted under methodological natural- 
ism. Finally, it was shown that the question of efficiency is inapplicable 
to the God of Ash‘arism. In Chapter 7, we took Ash‘arism one step fur- 
ther to demonstrate that design is irrelevant in the theological worldview 
of Ash‘arism. Contingency is fundamental to all of God’s creations. So if 
evolution is being negated because design seems to be in question or under- 
mined, which in turn seems to be a problem because it is less or not God- 
friendly, then this an irrelevant matter in the Ash‘arite framework. In this 
chapter we will look at the moral! dimension of the discussion. The abbre- 
viations that have been used in this chapter are summarised and tabulated 
in the Note appended to this sentence.” 

In Chapters 1 and 4, we saw how some thinkers believe evolution has 
problematic moral implications and raises concerns for God’s omnibenevo- 
lence. There are two key problems related to morality that will be discussed 
in this chapter. These are the problem of evil (POE) and the problem of 
objective morality (POM). 

The POE is a well-known issue for theological schools in general. An 
important and relevant division is between moral and natural evil. The for- 
mer is usually referred to as evil acts done by moral agents since they have 
autonomy, e.g. one human killing another for fun. The latter is referred 
to natural events that lead to death and suffering, e.g. earthquakes and 
widespread disease leading to many humans dying. The key distinction 
between them is human control. Moral evil is within the autonomy of 
human beings, but natural evil is not. Having cleared this distinction, the 
POE and its relation to theism are usually best summarised by the state- 
ment attributed to Epicurus (quoted in Hickson 2013, 6): “Is God willing 
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to prevent evil, but not able? Then he is not omnipotent. Is he able, but 
not willing? Then he is malevolent. Is he both able and willing? Then from 
whence comes evil?” In other words, how do we understand God who is 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnibenevolent in light of the prevalent evil 
that we see in creation. Squaring these points is problematic. It needs to be 
stressed that the POE is an issue regardless of whether evolution is true or 
not. However, the POE becomes amplified because the theory of evolution 
informs us of a systematic process in the structure of life that is perceived 
as inherently cruel as it results in the unnecessary suffering of animals. In 
other words, it is a type of natural evil but one that is intrinsic to the laws of 
nature in biology. As mentioned in Chapter 1, 99% of all species that have 
existed since the dawn of life 3.5 bya are extinct. This is an enduring pro- 
cess through which several animals have suffered and died (Murray 2008; 
Francescotti 2013). Nagasawa (2018, 153-154) identifies this issue as the 
problem of systemic evil: 


The problem of evil standardly focuses on specific events that are con- 
sidered evil (e.g. the Holocaust, the Rwandan Genocide, the Boxing 
Day tsunami in Southeast Asia, etc.) or the specific types of events (e.g. 
wars, murders, rapes, earthquakes, floods, etc.). But the problem in 
question suggests that not only that are specific events or specific types 
of events are evil, but the entire biological system which nature is based 
is fundamentally evil, too. Hence, I call it the ‘problem of systemic evil.’ 
The problem of systemic evil is more forceful than the standard prob- 
lem of evil because, again, it is focused on something more fundamen- 
tal than specific events or type of events that are deemed evil. 


So Nagasawa clearly believes that evolution amplifies the POE. Given these 
points, it raises the question: why would an omnibenevolent God allow this 
to occur? 

The POM questions the objectivity of moral principles. If what we believe 
in and what we are capable of believing in are governed by the processes of 
evolution, then it is conceivable of us occupying a different moral frame- 
work if the story of life were to be replayed. This puts morality on very 
tentative foundations, and suggests that there really isn’t anything intrin- 
sically good and bad. We simply believe in good and bad things because 
of historical evolutionary pressures which are entirely contingent. In other 
words, what we understand to be good and bad are at the mercy of chance, 
and thus there is no such thing as objective morality. 

The intention of this chapter is to assess these problems in light of 
al-Ghazali’s moral framework. To this end, we need to break the conversa- 
tion down into four distinctive parts, which form this chapter’s structure. 
The first part will explain some useful terminology that will prove to be 
helpful for the discussion. The second part will look at the scientific and 
philosophical developments in the discipline known as evolutionary ethics. 
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Taking this detour is necessary because it will further the resolution of 
the connection between evolution and morality, and bring forth nuances 
behind the POE and POM. Some conceptual distinctions in this territory 
can also help better express al-Ghazalt’s ideas, and show where and how he 
might (dis)agree with some of the points discussed in this area. The third 
part will involve unpacking al-Ghazali’s moral framework and the associ- 
ated points. Finally, the fourth section will evaluate the POE and the POM 
in light of al-Ghazali’s perspective. 


Terminology 


When it comes to the topic of evolution and morality, it is helpful to have 
the following distinctions in mind (Fitzpatrick 2016): descriptive evolution- 
ary ethics (DEE), normative evolutionary ethics (NEE), and evolutionary 
metaethics (EM).? Let us briefly review each one. 


Descriptive evolutionary ethics 


With evolution being the predominant narrative that explains our biolog- 
ical history and diversity, it is of no surprise to find that scientists have 
tried to understand how various features can be explained within its pur- 
view, including morality. DEE is simply the empirical study of biological 
organisms that describes their moral behaviour and capabilities. Examples 
include: what is a moral making capacity? How do species develop mor- 
al-making capacities? What kind of moral judgements do individuals make 
in a given situation? Are moral judgements particular to the biological entity 
being studied, or can they be generalised to the whole species? In short, 
DEE looks at descriptive accounts of morality in an evolutionary context. 


Normative evolutionary ethics 


NEE may be more controversial than DEE. NEE looks at how evolution 
can be used to explain, justify, or rationalise moral prescriptions. In other 
words, NEE is deliberation over whether the principles of evolution or 
findings from it can be used to determine what is morally permissible and 
impermissible, and thus how we should live. For example, does evolution 
tell us that some species are more valuable or honourable than others? Is 
killing for food bad? Is group protection or personal safety better? In other 
words, NEE helps us determine whether evolution provides us with any 
moral repository through which we can regulate our moral makeup. 


Evolutionary metaethics 


EM is as controversial as NEE, if not more so, because this discourse seems 
to have implications for the topic of moral realism/antirealism. It asks us to 
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consider whether evolution negates moral objectivity or not. Some thinkers 
claim, as we shall see shortly, that evolution entails morality is relative, which 
is why it has become a contentious topic. Fundamentally, this domain forces 
us to ask if morality is dependent on nature. Since morality is contingent upon 
evolutionary forces, it follows that morality is causally dependent somehow 
on the natural world. The POM we looked at earlier is related to this domain. 


Summary 


Ideas bearing relation to these three will be crop up throughout this chap- 
ter. For simplicity, the reader should just keep in mind the distinctions 
between what things are like (DEE), what things ought to be like (NEE), 
and what grounds our sense of morality (EM). 


Evolution and morality 


The intersection of evolution and morality has two components to it. One 
is the scientific dimension, and the other is the philosophical interpretation. 
We shall start with what the science of evolution has to say about ethics. 


Science of evolutionary ethics 


The empirical study of morality from an evolutionary perspective has led 
to interesting developments. Recall from Chapter 1 that evolution is about 
the preservation of genes. This is a selfish driving force — from a gene’s 
functional point of view and not in the sense that genes have motives in bio- 
logical advancement and reproduction. Theoretically, it should land us in a 
situation where we see egoists in all parts of the biological world. However, 
this is something we simply do not observe. Aside from the cooperative 
behaviours we see from humans (most of the time), we observe cooperative 
comportment amongst animals. Take the example of bees. In the scenario 
of a predator attacking the hive, bees will sting the predator, but at the cost 
of their lives, i.e. bees die after stinging their target (James 2011, 27). This 
seems very much like self-sacrifice, i.e. giving one’s life for others, a moral 
virtue in our understanding (arguably). One can find many more examples 
in the animal kingdom, but this example should suffice. The point is that 
to observe altruism and cooperation amongst animals developing within 
an evolutionary framework within which the selfish behaviour could have 
been much more predominant is strange, at least perfunctorily. 

However, scientists seem to have some explanation as to how this all 
started. Seeing that evolution is a gene-centric narrative, it is no surprise 
that scientists have suggested genes as the root of morality too (Wilson 
1995; Dawkins 2006). Let’s see how this works. Scientists have sug- 
gested that morality started with some kind of developmental cooperation 
schemes between and within species. But how can this be given that genes 
aren’t “conscious” beings? How do we go from genes to cooperation? To 
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explain this, it will be helpful to recall the difference (from Chapter 1) 
between the gene of an individual (genotype) and the individual itself (phe- 
notype). From a gene’s perspective, all that matters is that it passes through 
to the next generation through reproductive succession. This means that 
it is not so much the individual’s survival that matters, but instead it is 
the underlying genes that are important. Since genes are available in the 
individual and familial members, it doesn’t matter who survives so long as 
the genes survive from the relative familial circle. To make this work, it is 
then important that the individual recognises and cooperates with family 
members because the survival of the genes transcends the survival of the 
individuals who make up the group. There’s even a simple equation that 
governs this behaviour called Hamilton’s rule (Hamilton 1964). 


C<RxB 


This equation is relatively simple to understand. C is the cost of the action 
that benefits a relative, R is the genetic relation between the individual, and 
the recipient of the act (0.5 for parents, 0.25 for grandparents and grand- 
children, etc.), and B is the (biological) benefit that comes out of the act 
which the recipient receives. In effect, this equation states that so long as 
the product of the genetic relation and the benefit is higher than the cost of 
the act, the action is a good act in terms of reproductive success. This kind 
of cooperation is termed inclusive fitness or kin selection. Returning to the 
bee example, it is now easy to see how it can be explained from an evolu- 
tionary perspective. If a bee stings a predator and dies, it doesn’t matter 
because its action helps preserve the gene pool of the bee’s family. In other 
words, the dying bee gives the genes in the other family members a greater 
chance to survive. But what about cooperation that is observed outside of 
family members? How does evolution explain that? 

Explaining cooperation between non-kin members is known as reciproc- 
ity or reciprocal altruism (Trivers 1971; Trivers 2002). In essence, it’s a “tit 
for tat” world where if you scratch someone’s back, they’ll scratch yours. 
It’s the same principle as kin selection. Instead of helping genetically related 
members, a biological entity (also) helps non-genetic members (non-familial 
members and/or members of a different species). The only difference is that 
instead of direct genetic success, reciprocity helps with survival indirectly. 
Think of food, shelter and other kinds of resources linked to survival. The 
expectation here is that a cost in resources at one point in time by the donor 
will be regained by the recipient at some point in the future. This can be 
illustrated with vampire bats. They need to feed within 2-3 days; otherwise, 
they will die. Since they feed on blood, and given the short time span within 
which they can survive without nourishment, it has been observed that 
bats share regurgitated blood with non-familial members (James 2011, 41; 
Carter and Wilkinson 2013). This seems like an excellent survival mecha- 
nism, and is particularly helpful when many non-kin members are available 
compared to a few genetically related members. Such exchanges can be 
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found in various other settings, and provide some experimental basis for 
cooperation between non-kin members. 

Of course, there are limits as to how far this can work. For reciprocity 
to succeed as a useful survival mechanism, such encounters need to be fre- 
quent and require some kind of filtering system to push out the cheaters 
(James 2011, 66-86). Frequency is important because a one-time exchange 
or a few exchanges will hardly be seen as a potential long-term benefit. 
Consistent encounters will more likely lead to sustainable cooperation. 
As for cheats, this is just basic calculus. Consider the vampire bats again. 
Imagine if one bat keeps taking blood from others but without ever giving 
anything back to the group members. From its point of view, it is reaping 
all the benefit without any cost to itself. However, others in the group will 
(or should) come to eventually realise that exchanging blood with it is not 
leading to any positive gain. This realisation should lead to the eventual 
lockout of exchanging any further blood with such cheating bats, which in 
turn could translate into cheating bats eventually dying out. So reciprocity 
is a good explanation for non-kin behaviour provided that frequency and 
cheat filters are maintained. 

Both of these theories, kin selection and reciprocity, are examples of 
biological altruism. They explain how altruism occurs from a biological 
perspective and for biological reasons, which in this case is evolutionary fit- 
ness. However, while they may explain how cooperation may have started, 
it still raises the question: are they really moral behaviours? More to the 
point, are they really altruistic? Let’s go back to the vampire bat. If a vam- 
pire bat regurgitates blood in hopes of getting some kind of help in the 
future, is it really fair to call it an altruistic act? Arguably not, since the 
mere appearance of a helpful act isn’t sufficiently a moral act. Consider a 
thief who acts nicely on the surface only to deprive his victim of a prized 
possession. Thus, apparent good behaviour doesn’t necessarily guarantee a 
moral act. This then takes us to the longstanding question of what a moral 
act is. Philosophers and theologians have answered this in various ways, 
e.g. virtue ethics or categorical imperatives, in the context of evolution, e.g. 
Clark (2014). I don’t intend to distract us into what is otherwise a complex 
and fascinating field. For the purposes of this chapter, it is enough to point 
out that biological altruism is usually contrasted with psychological altru- 
ism, which is the idea that real altruism is more to do with motivations 
of helping others without expecting anything back. In other words, real 
altruism is a conscious decision to help someone at one’s expense without 
an expectation of return. Neither kin selection nor reciprocity neatly fits 
under this kind of altruism. This, in turn, implies that a lot of animals 
aren’t really altruistic (Okasha 2020): 


If by ‘real’ altruism we mean altruism done with the conscious inten- 
tion to help, then the vast majority of living creatures are not capa- 
ble of ‘real’ altruism nor therefore of ‘real’ selfishness either. Ants and 
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termites, for example, presumably do not have conscious intentions, 
hence their behaviour cannot be done with the intention of promoting 
their own self-interest, nor the interests of others. Thus the assertion 
that the evolutionary theories reviewed above show that the altruism in 
nature is only apparent makes little sense. The contrast between ‘real’ 
altruism and merely apparent altruism simply does not apply to most 
animal species. 


Given this discrepancy, then, how can we explain the kind of psychological 
altruism observed in humans? More importantly, how did humans even- 
tually come up with a moral sense and/or capacity? It is here where spec- 
ulations have been offered. Recall that with kin selection and reciprocity, 
species cooperate because of an uncritical, behavioural stimulus to preserve 
one’s genes. So it is not so much that they believe what they are doing is 
right, it’s just that such alliances help their survival, without them even 
consciously being aware of it. However, with such proto-moral founda- 
tions, it is still possible that individuals can be egotistical and survive of the 
group’s benefits. Accordingly, something must have occurred which caused 
individuals — and here I mean the early cognitively developed ancestors of 
humans - to actively and stressfully think that a particular act was wrong 
if it went against a cooperative alliance. Such an internal tensor would then 
allow an individual to attain an active conscious about crossing boundaries 
and the implications it could have, e.g. being ostracised from the group. 
In other words, morality would ensure a stronger form of commitment 
towards a group’s conventions. So somewhere down the evolutionary time- 
line socio-moral pressures and principles developed (emerged?) into a moral 
fabric as a product of evolution, an adaptation perhaps, which ended up 
helping maintain cooperative alliances. As put by James (2011, 59), “coop- 
erating is not merely something to be desired ... it’s something we regard 
as required.” 


Moral nativism 


At this point, it may be worthwhile to introduce the discussion of moral 
nativism (or innatism).* This is the notion that there are inbuilt moral capac- 
ities, ideas, and/or principles humans are born with. Of course, the discus- 
sion of whether there are any such foundational elements in the human 
being far predates evolution (Samet and Zaitchik 2017; Samet 2019). But 
evolution provides a new frame of reference. If we as human are products 
of evolution, then our cognitive structures must have been shaped by that 
process, too, by some degree.’ The key question is: are there any systematic 
accounts of moral cognition which we can identify and develop in the con- 
text of evolution? 

A helpful distinction between capacity nativism and content nativism 
may help us address this question (Sripada 2008a, 321; Sripada 2008b, 
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362-363). Capacity nativism is the idea that agents have an inbuilt cogni- 
tive architecture that allows them to make moral determinations. Consider 
the steps one has to take to make a moral judgement. An agent has to look 
at an action, ensure that it is being done by an intentional agent rather than 
an inanimate object like trees rustling, and then come to an evaluation. So 
even before a moral principle is adopted and applied, an agent needs to have 
the capability of acknowledging and understanding actions, behaviours, 
and intentionality. Without these prerequisites in place, an agent cannot 
make any moral evaluations. By contrast, content nativism is the position 
in which moral norms, e.g. prohibitions and permissions such as “killing is 
wrong” or “helping one another,” are believed to be innate. 

While the specifics of the mechanics and evolutionary processes behind 
capacity nativism seem to be unclear (Dwyer 2008; Harman 2008; Prinz 
2008; Tiberius 2008), Sripada (2008b, 363) suggests a general agreement 
over its importance and necessity for morally conscious beings. By con- 
trast, and more importantly, thinkers tend to disagree over content nativ- 
ism (Mikhail 2008; Prinz 2008; Sripada 2008b). The fundamental dispute 
seems to be over the lack of empirical support of universal norms held by 
civilisations across time and space. Consider the harm principle, i.e. the 
idea that it is wrong to harm others, which is usually considered a good 
candidate for a universal moral principle. Sripada and Stich (2006) and 
Prinz (2009) point out the heterogeneity of the kinds, limits, and degrees of 
harm determined historically and globally in the current climate. As sum- 
marised by Prinz (2008, 373): 


Is there a universal prohibition against harm? The evidence is depress- 
ingly weak. Torture, war, spousal abuse, corporal punishment, bel- 
ligerent games, painful initiations, and fighting are all extremely 
widespread. Tolerated harm is as common as its prohibition. There 
is also massive cultural variation in who can be harmed and when. 
Within our own geographic boundaries, subcultures disagree about 
whether capital punishment, spanking, and violent sports are permissi- 
ble. Globally, every extreme can be found. 


So if there is such widespread variation and disagreement over the appli- 
cation and scope of something as basic as the harm principle, how can 
we explain it? This is where moral (content) non-nativists can claim their 
stake. Rather than rooting moral principles as an intrinsic thing to humans 
through their genes, ideas like the harm principle can be explained extrin- 
sically via social institutions. So perhaps these are cultural norms for the 
sake of social stability which “may not be underwritten by moral senti- 
ments” (Prinz 2008, 375). Adopting certain moral principles may not have 
been directly or exclusively driven by genes. It may have been informed 
by non-genetic sources such as institutionalised cultures in part if not 
completely.® 
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Everything that has been said thus far should be treated with some cau- 
tion. Evolutionary psychology and the related field cognitive science of reli- 
gion are still relatively young disciplines, and it can be tempting to make 
claims that sometimes go beyond the data and even the discipline (Jones 
2016; Clark 2019). Furthermore, there seem to be disagreements between 
philosophers, theologians, and scientists over how and if ever evolutionary 
psychology can indeed be scientifically informative (Rose and Rose 2000; 
Scher and Rauscher 2003; Smith 2020). However, despite these difficulties, 
the presented ideas give us some direction for seeing how morality could be 
explained from an evolutionary perspective. 


Evolution, normativity and moral realism 


In the previous section, we looked at a potential scenario whereby a moral 
consciousness could have emerged in the history of life. In other words, we 
were looking at a discussion of DEE. However, evolutionary ethics doesn’t 
end there. There have been attempts by some thinkers who have taken up 
the evolutionary narrative to explain how we can justify certain social 
and political programs, i.e. NEE. The stock example of this is Herbert 
Spencer who was a catalytic figure in the rising tide of Social Darwinism in 
the early twentieth century (Peters and Hewlett 2003, 52-55; Ruse 2008, 
203-204). Having coined the phrase “survival of the fittest” to capture 
what he thought was the essence of evolution, Spencer applied evolutionary 
principles to social dynamics (Ruse 2008, 110; James 2011, 118-119). He 
believed weaker individuals should be weeded out for the more developed 
ones. So a community should simply let the weaker members of a given 
society, e.g. individuals that have special needs or older family members, 
die off so that stronger members of a community can flourish (Spencer 
1851, 151): 


Blind to the fact that under the natural order of things, society is 
constantly excreting its unhealthy, imbecile, slow, vacillating, faith- 
less members, these unthinking, though well-meaning, men advocate 
an interference which not only stops the purifying process but even 
increases the vitiation — absolutely encourages the multiplication of 
the reckless and incompetent by offering them an unfailing provision, 
and discourages the multiplication of the competent and provident by 
heightening the prospective difficulty of maintaining a family. 


In other words, Spencer’s philosophy is to let nature take care of itself in 
which the strongest ultimately survive and progress. As can be seen, this 
kind of narrative can and was used to justify various problematic ideolo- 
gies including eugenics, racism, colonialism, etc. (Peters and Hewlett 2003, 
55-58). Some thinkers like Julian Huxley — also known as Darwin’s bull- 
dog — disagreed that this was the moral lesson to be taken from evolution 
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(Huxley 2009). It is true, he believed, that evolution has led to the creation 
of man, but it doesn’t mean that man cannot transcend his natural impulses 
and origins (Huxley 1900, 285): “Of moral purpose I see not a trace in 
nature. That is an article of exclusively human manufacture — and very much 
to our credit.” Furthermore, the golden rule — treat unto others how you’d 
wanted to be treated — was (and still is) a famous stock objection against 
leaving the less fortunate behind. The argument of having a duty to tend to 
the sick, the poor, the elderly could simply not be dismissed (Mizzoni 2009; 
Beck 2017). Even Darwin (2009, 106) himself believed in this: 


The moral sense perhaps affords the best and highest distinction 
between man and the lower animals; but I need not say anything on this 
head, as I have so lately endeavoured to shew that the social instincts, — 
the prime principle of man’s moral constitution — with the aid of active 
intellectual powers and the effects of habit, naturally lead to the golden 
rule, ‘As ye would that men should do to you, do ye to them likewise;’ 
and this lies at the foundation of morality. 


In addition to the aforementioned intuitive moral friction, there are also 
two fundamental philosophical problems with taking evolution and apply- 
ing it to the ethical domain. The first, is David Hume’s (2007) infamous 
“is-ought” gap. Hume’s famous dictum states that we cannot derive how 
we should behave (the ought) simply from what we observe (the is; James 
2011, 132-142). Consider a gene, a fossil, a group of monkeys, and a prim- 
itive society. Say that you are analysing all four of these things as a scien- 
tist. Hume claims that no matter how much you observe them, you cannot 
derive a moral idea from them. Genes and fossil do not come with moral 
prescriptions, and neither does studying primates or human societies from 
a distance tell you how you should behave. The only thing you can claim 
from studying such things is a descriptive account. So the natural world 
and the moral world seem to be occupying two different kinds of spaces. 
Assuming that there is a straightforward, derivable bridge from the natural 
world to the moral world is what Hume claims is problematic. 

A closely related second problem is G.E Moore’s (2000) naturalistic fal- 
lacy. This fallacy states that we cannot conflate the morally good and bad 
with natural properties that are also deemed good and bad, like pleasure 
or pain, since they are categorically different (James 2011, 143-149). To 
make this clearer, consider the game of chess. Both players are trying to 
instrumentalise their pieces to win the game. So any move that advances 
that goal would be considered a good move. But it would be incorrect to 
state that such moves would also be morally good. It doesn’t make sense to 
equate a good chess move for a good moral move. Similarly, Moore points 
out that moral properties can’t be equated to natural ones. Underlying both 
Hume’s and Moore’s claims is the idea that morality cannot be reduced to 
nature or described in natural terms. It is precisely at this juncture where 
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ethicists disagree over how and whether we can get NEE from DEE (James 
2011, 150-160). 

While Social Darwinism may have fallen out of favour, some thinkers 
have gone further to suggest that evolution affects EM. The discussion of 
evolutionary ethics was livened again with the publication of Sociobiology: 
The New Synthesis by Edward Osborne Wilson in 1975. In it, he writes 
(Wilson 1975, 1): 


The biologist, who’s concerned with questions of physiology and 
evolutionary history, realises that self-knowledge is constrained and 
shaped by the emotional control centers in the hypothalamus and lim- 
bic system of the brain. These centers flood our consciousness with 
all the emotions — hate, love, guilt, fear, and others — that are con- 
sulted by ethical philosophers who wish to intuit the standards of good 
and evil. What, we are then compelled to ask, made the hypothala- 
mus and limbic system? They evolved by natural selection. That sim- 
ple biological statement must be pursued to explain ethics and ethical 


philosophers ... at all depths. 


Wilson makes it clear that he wants to put the foundations of sociology 
in biological terms. In other words, individual and societal moral makeup 
must be grounded in the process of evolution. This entails that evolution 
has somehow given us a moral-making capacity, but these capacities, along- 
side their moral content, are simply by-products of historical evolutionary 
pressures. If we replay the tape of life, and if humans are produced again, 
we may acquire very different moral-making capacities and ideas of right 
and wrong. Michael Ruse (2017), Sharon Street (2006), and Richard Joyce 
(2006; 2017) argue for the same thing with differences in the details. The 
implication of this line of argument is straightforward: evolution makes 
it clear that there is no such thing as objective morality. So Wilson, Ruse, 
Street, and Joyce are moral antirealists. The contrast with Social Darwinism 
should be apparent (James 2011, 159): 


Unlike the work of traditional Social Darwinists, contemporary evolu- 
tionary ethicists are using the evolutionary story not to prop up a moral 
system, but to destroy it. ‘New wave’ evolutionary ethicists have turned 
Social Darwinism on its head. For they assert that the story of human 
evolution shows that there are, ultimately, no objective moral duties. 


So unlike Social Darwinism that instrumentalised evolution to provide 
rational justifications for certain socio-political arrangements of human 
civilisations, moral antirealists are using evolution to undermine the entire 
edifice of morality. 

Of course, this has not gone unchallenged. Hume’s is-ought fallacy 
and Moore’s naturalistic fallacy are still relevant for EM. Both challenge 
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whether moral facts can be determined from natural ones. If not, then per- 
haps it seems moral facts have an independent autonomy of their own. We 
can use mathematics as an example. There are multiple philosophical inter- 
pretations of mathematics (Horsten 2019). One famous position is known 
as mathematical platonism (Linnebo 2018). According to this perspective, 
regardless of whether the universe existed or not, or if the universe was 
arranged in a radically different way to ours, mathematical facts wouldn’t 
change. So 1+1=2 would be true regardless of whether the universe existed 
or not, or if it had different configurations. If correct, this would suggest 
that mathematics isn’t reducible to the natural world.’ Similarly, perhaps 
morality isn’t reducible to the natural world.’ To be sure, the idea of moral 
realism has been deliberated throughout history in philosophical and theo- 
logical circles independent of evolution (Sayre-McCord 2020). The debate 
over moral realism has been reignited within an evolutionary context 
because of the potential metaphysical implications of evolution.? 

We shall end our tour of evolutionary ethics here. The key thing to take 
from all of this is how evolutionary ethics has had distinctive strands of 
thought within its domain. As we have seen, there is some understanding of 
how evolution may have led to morally conscious beings (DEE). However, at 
times, evolution has been used to justify entire moral and political systems, as 
was with the case of Social Darwinism (NEE). Others, like moral antirealists, 
believe that evolution makes morality entirely contingent on evolutionary 
pressures, which land us to a form of moral antirealism and relativism (EM). 


Al-Ghazali’s moral framework 


In the previous section, we had a quick tour of evolutionary ethics. To 
determine whether POE or POM are problematic in al-Ghazali’s frame- 
work, we first need to determine his specific ideas on morality. To this 
end, we shall be looking at how al-Ghazalt understands moral goodness 
followed by certain objections one may pose to al-Ghazalt’s ideas. 

It should be stated from the onset that al-Ghazalt is a divine command 
theorist and a (moral) content non-nativist. This is being pointed out because 
these positions have their associated theological contentions, which can eas- 
ily be found in the literature. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to critique 
these arguments. As stated at the beginning of this book, Ash‘arite ideas as 
prescribed by al-Ghazali are being adopted for the sake of juxtaposing them 
with evolution. Whether one agrees with them or not is not the purpose of 
this work. However, it should be highlighted that, at times, certain defences 
will be provided insofar they add clarity for the aims of this chapter. 


Al-Ghazalt’s understanding of the good 


Al-Ghazali defines the good largely in teleological terms. In other words, 
being good is based on the end purpose. He distinguishes between three 
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kinds of good. In the first kind of good, call it G1, he defines it as an act 
related to the agent’s purpose. So for instance, if someone intended to work 
today to get paid, and they go ahead and do the work to earn that money, 
then this is considered a good thing. Within the same definition, al-Ghazalt 
also says that this purpose can be designated externally on the agent. If a 
boss wants an employee to work over the weekend to meet a deadline, then 
it is considered a good thing that he does so according to the boss’ purpose. 
In other words, G1 is relational and relative (Al-Ghazali 2013, 161): 


If it is in accordance with one person’s purpose but not another’s, it is 
called ‘good’ for the first and ‘bad’ for the other. For the terms ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ are based on whether there is accord or contrariety, and these 
are relational matters that vary with people. They even vary with the 
states of a single person, and they vary with the purposes attached to 
a single state. An act might be in accordance with a person in one way 
and contrary to him in another way; hence it would be good for him in 
one way and bad for him in another way. He who has no religion may 
deem it good to commit adultery with the wife of another and consider 
winning her a blessing; and he would deem bad the act of the one who 
exposes his secret and would call him ‘a slanderous person who has 
done a bad deed.’ The devout, on the other hand, would call him [the 
exposer of the secret] ‘a righteous person who has done a good deed.’ 
Each one of them uses the terms ‘good’ and ‘bad’ according to his pur- 
pose. Indeed, a king might be killed; all of his enemies would deem the 
act of the killer good, and all of his supporters would deem it bad. 


Under the same rubric, al-Ghazali’s second definition of good, call this G2, is 
of similar nature but is related to eschatological (or otherworldly) goals, i.e. 
heavenly rewards or salvation (Al-Ghazali 2013, 161-162). However, what 
distinguishes G1 and G2 is that the latter is grounded solely on revelation 
and cannot be determined by reason. So G1 may be determined by reasons 
alone, i.e. in the absence of revelation, but G2 is completely unknowable 
until revelation arrives. To be clear, this doesn’t mean that there is no poten- 
tial overlap between the two. In the absence of revelation, a person may very 
well do things that may synchronise with revelational commands once it is 
received, e.g. helping your fellow neighbour, but what changes the moral 
evaluation of an act is the purpose attached to it. This falls in line with the 
broader understandings of Islam, particularly a well-known hadith which 
says that actions are valued by the intentions behind them." 

Let us explore G1 a bit more now that we’ve cleared the distinction between 
it and G2. A key question relevant to unpacking al-Ghazali’s divine com- 
mand theory is how these values of goodness in G1 come about in the first 
place. After all, there must be something that makes people think that a cer- 
tain act is good or bad before the act itself. Al-Ghazalt has interesting ideas 
on the human being’s psychology, but only three points are relevant for us. 
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First, he believes that a human being’s knowledge makeup has two compo- 
nents, each supplying different things but work together. There is a priori 
knowledge or self-evident principles embedded within the soul, e.g. the law 
of non-contradiction. Then there is acquired knowledge that is obtained a 
posteriori (Umaruddin 2010, 111). Second, al-Ghazalt believes that moral 
principles are not axiomatic but are instead acquired (Griffel 2012, 29), 
which implies that humans aren’t born with any innate ideas of morality. 
Third, given that moral principles are acquired, what humans eventually 
come to consider as good or bad are derived from two (appreciably differ- 
entiated) human experiences that usually work in tandem. The first is based 
on universalisation of ideas, and the second is predilections. An agent gets 
accustomed to thinking that a particular act is good or bad due to consist- 
ent recurrences (implicit or explicit) that can either come from repetitive 
social inculcation (be it cultural or religious instruction), personal obser- 
vations, and experiences with societal members (Hourani 1985, 159), or 
personal preferences based on how they are hardwired. Consider how a 
mother consistently scolding a child for playing with fire can lead to the 
impression that fire is bad; or how when a child sees that fighting leads to 
being hurt and is, therefore, a bad thing; or how emotional instigations 
like the tenderness of the heart lead to thinking that killing animals is bad. 
According to al-Ghazali (2013, 166), such instances end up crystallising 
an individual’s understanding of the good and bad as per the definition 
outlined in G1: “The source of all of this is being accustomed to approving 
or disapproving [of certain things] and acquiring certain morals since early 
youth.” 

Collectively, these ideas lead al-Ghazalt to believe that there are no such 
things as objective or universal morality, i.e. there is nothing that is intrin- 
sically absolutely good or bad. He gives several reasons for making his 
case, but a few shall be mentioned. First, morality fails to pass the test of 
universality (Hourani 1985, 155). What human agents end up conceiving 
as universal rules are, in fact, incomplete inductions. By taking individual 
instances as moral ontological units in of themselves, humans mistakenly 
end up identifying them as universal moral rules. Al-Ghazali (2013, 164) 
expresses this using the example of lying (though this can work with uni- 
versalising any principle, for good or bad): 


For example, he might deem that lying is absolutely bad in all cases, 
and that its badness is due to its essence alone as lying, and not due to 
an additional notion. The reason [for this judgment] is his unaware- 
ness of how many beneficial matters depend on lying under certain 
circumstances. Even if such circumstances take place, he might be, by 
nature, averse to considering lying good because he is fully accustomed 
to considering it bad. For his nature, since early youth, is averse to 
lying due to discipline and good upbringing; he is taught that lying is 
bad in itself and that he should never lie. Lying is bad, indeed, under 
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a certain condition, which always accompanies lying except in rare 
cases; because of this he has not been made aware of that condition. 
Thus the badness of lying and his absolute aversion to it become rooted 
in his nature. 


In other words, al-Ghazalt would reject the notion of categorical impera- 
tives as developed by Immanuel Kant (Abdullah 1992). It is because of this 
reason we sometimes see clashes between G1 and G2. Say that a person 
adopts a universal moral principle of not lying. However, while lying is 
generally not permitted in Islamic thought, Islamic scripture allows a per- 
son to lie in certain circumstances, e.g. to make peace between people or 
to avoid a war. Or consider the issue of drinking alcohol or eating pork. 
Under G1, they may be considered perfectly normal consumables. However, 
Islamic scripture strictly prohibits both of them but allows exceptions, e.g. 
they can be consumed in life and death situations where they are the only 
options that one has. So the general rules and exceptions are grounded by 
revelation, either of which may clash with G1 depending on what is being 
compared (Al-Ghazali 2016, 34). 

Second, and this is closely linked to the previous point, al-Ghazali believes 
that morality is not indubitable (Hourani 1985, 155; Griffel 2012, 29). 
Morality is largely dependent on externally fed social circumstances and 
personal temperaments, as discussed earlier, and thus subjective, as they can 
vary from one community to another. If a person was born in the absence 
of society, for instance, his/her understanding of good and bad would be 
somewhat different. He/she may not consider certain moral stances to be 
definite which would be thought to be otherwise in certain communal set- 
tings. Hourani (1985, 155) makes the following point on this issue: 


... if you were to come into existence fully rational but without expe- 
rience of society or instruction, having only sense experiences and 
images, you would be able to doubt such premises such as ‘killing a 
man is evil,’ or at least hesitate about them, but you could not doubt 
‘negation and affirmation cannot be true of the same thing’ or ‘2 is 
great than 1.’ 


Consider another example but of predilections. Individuals are emotionally, 
culturally, and biologically wired differently, leading them to have different 
temperaments. One individual might be emotionally softer than another. In 
such a scenario, the individual might end up believing that killing animals 
is a bad thing because he may empathise with the animal (Hourani 1985, 
155; Al-Ghazalt 2013, 166). This is another instance where G1 and G2 
would clash. Al-Ghazali points out how Islamic scriptures permits killing 
animals (for food), which may conflict with someone who believes oth- 
erwise under G1. In other words, both examples intend to illustrate how 
morality isn’t necessary as are logical axioms. 
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Jackson (2014, 84) aptly summarises the Ash‘arites’ position on morality: 


... the Ash‘arites insisted that (1) prior to revelation, humans were mor- 
ally bound by nothing; 2) outside the dictates of revelation, there was 
no reliable, objective index of morality; and 3) even with the scope of 
revelation, it was the divine address and not any inherent qualities, 
either in acts themselves or in the human psyche, that established the 
moral status of human deeds. 


Finally, the third definition of good, which will be called G3, refers to the 
acts of God (Al-Ghazali 2013, 162): 


‘An act of God is good!! no matter what it is, although God has no 
needs.’ The meaning of this is that there are no repercussions to God or 
blame of Him because of the act, for He is the agent in His kingdom, 
in which no one else has a share. 


Since al-Ghazali’s general understanding of the good is firmly rooted in 
teleology, i.e. a thing is good according to its purpose, in al-Ghazalt’s 
framework, God is an unbounded being, which entails He has no defi- 
ciency. There is nothing that He needs nor wants, and thus He has no 
needs nor purposes, i.e. He has no teleology. For this reason, He does 
things without purpose because He doesn’t need reasons to do things. 
Furthermore, God cannot be attributed with senses of good as in G1 and 
G2 because He is sovereign and ontologically independent. He cannot 
be harmed for failing to do something, and has no adverse consequences 
awaiting Him for His actions.'? So God is always good regardless of what 
He chooses to do. In other words, His goodness is an invariant no mat- 
ter what He commands and manifests (Yaqub 2012). For al-Ghazall, it 
would be the inevitable outcome of an unbounded being, which is what 
God is. To summarise: 


G1 -an act that relates to the agent’s purpose; 

G2 — an act that gets an agent heavenly rewards and eschatological 
salvation; 

G3 - an act of God no matter what it is. 


Potential objections 


A critic could raise two objections at this point. First, the Qur'an itself 
mentions purposes mandated by God. Consider the following two verses: 


We were not playing a pointless game when We created the heavens 
and earth and everything in between (Qur’an 44:38) 


I created jinn and mankind only to worship Me (Qur’an 51:56) 
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Second, the way al-Ghazali has defined good when predicated of God 
is actually meaningless and vacuous. It doesn’t really explain good the 
way we intuitively understand it. Given these two objections, how would 
al-Ghazali respond? Let us consider them in order. 

As for the first objection, one needs to understand the placement of tel- 
eology in those verses carefully. The first verse is implicit but elicits the 
reader to ponder over life’s purpose (and thus suggesting there is one). By 
contrast, the second verse is clearly explicit in mentioning that man’s pur- 
pose is to worship God. While these may seem like apparent objections to 
al-Ghazalt’s thesis, they are not substantial. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between having a creation for a purpose (gharad) and having a pur- 
pose for creation (maqsad). The former is a reason for the creator to create 
his creation, and the latter is the purpose assigned to the creation. Consider 
the following analogy. If a game producer wanted to make a board game 
for the purpose of making money, that would be the assigned purpose in 
creating the game. However, the players’ purposes in playing the game are 
to win it. Thus the players’ purposes in the game are not the same as the 
creator’s purpose for making the game. Similarly, God created the world 
but with the difference being that He has no purpose for the reasons out- 
lined earlier, i.e. He has no intrinsic teleology. As an unbounded being, 
there is nothing that He needs, and thus He has no reasons for doing things. 
However, God created the world with the purpose for its inhabitants to 
attain salvation in the eschaton, and He has outlined how this is possible 
through His moral commands (as He deems fit to choose), i.e. extrinsic 
teleology. The verses above discuss the latter type of purposes and not the 
former. Thus, this objection is not a defeater for al-Ghazalt’s thesis. 

As for the second objection, we need to come back to the theological 
worldview which al-Ghazali espoused. The fundamental axiom in the 
Ash‘arite paradigm is God’s omnipotence. God is the absolute free agent 
and has total sovereignty, and this trumps over any axiological considera- 
tions. Anything that limits God’s capability raises an immediate red flag in 
the Ash‘arite framework. So when it is said that God cannot mandate cruel 
commands like killing innocents, al-Ghazali could respond by saying that 
this objection is premised on a frail human perspective (also see Farahat 
2019, 27-65). God’s transcendence (tanzth) is such that He isn’t bound 
by any moral duty towards His creation, and therefore does as He pleases 
according to His wisdom.'? So al-Ghazalt is saying God, in fact, transcends 
the human categories of good and bad (Campanini 2019, 62-63). One way 
of seeing this is by the analogy of a computer designer and the games he 
makes. A designer could create a game where a particular action is equal 
to a good thing. But he could equally replicate the same game with the 
exact action being a bad thing. The “moral framework” of either game 
is not something which the computer designer himself comes under. He 
assigns the framework as he sees fit according to the game’s purposes that 
he has determined, but he himself isn’t bound to or by it. So it would be 
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incorrect to call the designer good or bad from the internal framework of 
either game. 

Winters (2017, 242) summarises the Ash‘arites (and thus al-Ghazalt’s) 
position aptly: 


God is ... not ‘morally good’ in any human sense but habitually and 
validly acts according to wisdom ... Divine acts are unlike human acts, 
not least because they are not axiologically shaped by the values of 
obedience and disobedience. On this conclusion, divine omnipotence 
includes the capacity to impose suffering that by human measuring is 
certainly unjust or unbearable, but this cannot compromise the princi- 
ple of divine wisdom. 


To be sure, this understanding of God is vastly different from the Christian 
understanding of God being all-loving.'4 While some schools of thought in 
Islamic history have had similar affinities to the Christian worldview, e.g. 
Muttazilites, it is not one that al-Ghazalt (nor the Ash‘arites) subscribed 
to (Farfur 2010; Campanini 2019, 61-62). In sum, the second objection’s 
response is simply that God doesn’t come under human evaluative frame- 
works, i.e. He is axiologically transcategorical.'* 

Much more can be said of al-Ghazali’s ideas on ethics, but this is suf- 
ficient for the purposes of this chapter (for more details see Malik 2021). 
With the basic idea outlined here, we can now turn our attention to how 
al-Ghazalt would deal with the POE and POM. 


Al-Ghazali, the problem of evil, and 
the problem of objective morality 


Problem of evil 


It should be clear from the preceding section that al-Ghazali adopts a form 
of divine command theory, which is the idea that only God, ultimately, 
indexes morality through revelation. It then follows that good and bad 
are decrees mandated by God, and so He cannot be subservient to his 
own moral commandments. Al-Ghazali’s entire point is that God is such 
a unique being that He cannot be subjugated to any moral framework; He 
transcends these relative notions. Furthermore, as stated earlier, God is 
not governed by a requirement of omnibenevolence in the Ash‘arite par- 
adigm. In fact, al-Ghazalt (2013, 157) makes it very clear that God isn’t 
bound by any moral considerations, and is absolutely free in what He can 
or cannot do: 


We claim that it is possible for God (Exalted is He) not to assign obliga- 
tions to His servants, that it is possible for Him to assign obligations to 
them beyond their ability, that it is possible for Him to bring suffering 
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upon them without compensating them and through no fault of theirs, 
that it is not obligatory for Him to care for their well-being, that it is 
not obligatory for Him to reward obedience and punish disobedience, 
that nothing is made obligatory for a person by virtue of reason but 
only by virtue of the revelation ... 


Accordingly, evil and suffering are artefacts of God’s creation. They are 
real, and they exist according to God’s mandate (Jalajel 2010). Even the 
Qur'an clarifies that this life has been made as a test where creation will 
face trials and tribulations, i.e. suffering, and contains episodes that may 
rub against our moral intuitions, e.g. Qur’an (2:155). Apart from these 
divine instructions, humans are not privy to the totality of His divine plan. 
Collectively, these points make it clear that Ash‘arism doesn’t really see evil 
nor suffering as a problem. Even if evolution amplifies the POE because 
of the endless suffering of animals in the history of life,!* it would not be 
something that would be theologically problematic. It is why the Ash‘arite 
perspective on the POE is referred to as an anti-theodicy, i.e. does not vin- 
dicate God of evil and suffering (e.g. Winter 2017, 43). 

Furthermore, it should also be pointed out that it is not that God simply 
allows evil to occur, but God is, in fact, the creator of evil. Al-Ghazali’s 
occasionalism (recall Chapter 6) alongside his adoption of divine command 
theory makes this an inescapable conclusion. Since God is the sole cause 
of everything, God is responsible for all things that endure suffering and 
evil. Al-Ghazali has no qualms with this outcome seeing that he wants to 
preserve God’s omnipotence above all else. 


The problem of objective morality 


Two things need to be mentioned regarding the POM concerning 
al-Ghazali’s framework. First, there is the issue of the underlying natu- 
ralism that some of the thinkers we looked at earlier seem to adopt. They 
assume that morality is contingent upon evolutionary pressures because 
they deem it necessary to explain everything via natural explanations 
(Kitcher 2006; Flanagan et al. 2008). But as highlighted before, and keep- 
ing Hume’s and Moore’s fallacies in mind, perhaps the natural world and 
moral world occupy different kinds of ontological spaces, making it diffi- 
cult to determine morality from nature or ground it in nature. If so, moral- 
ity may be causally independent of nature such that no matter how many 
times the tape of life was to be replayed, it would not change. In this case, 
morality would remain objective and would be independent of the history 
of life. But even setting aside the discussion of the relationship between the 
moral and natural world, it was made clear in Chapter 6 that al-Ghazali 
doesn’t adopt philosophical naturalism, and given what was discussed ear- 
lier in this chapter, the ultimate good and bad come entirely from revela- 
tion which is supernatural in origin, i.e. from God. So al-Ghazali wouldn’t 
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look to nature for moral prescriptions given that he believes morality is 
ultimately what God decides to be good and bad, and therefore beyond 
natural origins. 

The second point is that al-Ghazali has no problem with accepting the 
POM for what it is. Since he believes that God is a completely free agent, 
He can assign the morally good and bad with whatever He pleases. So 
if this entails that morality is subjective, then so be it. It is interesting to 
note that both al-Ghazali and the moral antirealists we looked at earlier 
agree that objective morality doesn’t exist. However, the difference lies in 
their ontological foundations. Al-Ghazali is a moral antirealist because of 
theism, while thinkers like Wilson, Street, Ruse, and Joyce are moral anti- 
realists because of naturalism. They arrive at the same position but due to 
different metaphysical foundations. 

In short, in al-Ghazali’s paradigm, the natural world and the moral 
world aren’t causally connected, but both are entirely determined by God. 
This entails that whether evolution occurred or not, it would make no dif- 
ference to the POM. Similar to the POE, the POM isn’t an issue in the 
Ash‘arite paradigm. 


Conclusion 


This chapter sought to look at the moral dimension of the discussion. The 
POE and POM are two key issues raised as problems in the discourse in 
science and religion within the context of evolution. These were evaluated 
through al-Ghazalt’s framework and were found to be unproblematic. The 
POE is only an issue if there is a stress on God being omnibenevolent. But 
as was shown in this chapter, this conception doesn’t strictly exist in the 
Ash‘arite paradigm. God transcends any axiological categories, and so the 
terms good and bad don’t apply to Him. Accordingly, evil exists because 
it is what God wills. As for the POM, given that al-Ghazali is a divine 
command theorist, he believes that morality is ultimately whatever God 
wills. Accordingly, there isn’t anything intrinsically morally good and bad 
save for what God commands through revelation. The loss of objective 
morality is, therefore, a natural consequence of al-Ghazalt’s framework. 
As for content nativism, al-Ghazali doesn’t believe humans have innate 
moral principles. For him, moral principles are adopted and learnt from 
experiences and the environment. So, it wouldn’t matter even if there is no 
universality of moral norms as suggested by some thinkers that we looked 
at earlier. Content nativism might be important if one believes in objective 
morality, and this may be one way of supporting this point empirically, 
but under the combined perspective of occasionalism and divine com- 
mand theory, which Ash‘arites adopt, whether one is a content nativist or 
non-nativist is irrelevant, at least in al-Ghazali’s framework. Given these 
points, al-Ghazali’s metaethics and moral psychology could align with 
evolution." 
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Notes 


1 Iam using morals and ethics synonymously in this chapter. 
2 Summary of abbreviations used in this chapter. 
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Name Abbreviation 
Problem of Evil POE 
Problem of Objective Morality POM 
Descriptive Evolutionary Ethics DEE 
Normative Evolutionary Ethics NEE 
Evolutionary Metaethics EM 


These are not always the terms used to refer to each domain. Ruse (2017, 
92-99) for instance, refers to NEE as Darwinian substantive ethics and EM 
as Darwinian metaethics. 

Some make a distinction between innatism and nativism. I am following 
Nielsen’s (2013, 188): approach here: “People sometimes distinguish between 
(moral) innatism and (moral) nativism, with innatism being the doctrine that 
the human mind is born with certain ideas and knowledge, and nativism 
being a specific modern version of this doctrine, which uses genetics, cogni- 
tive science and evolutionary biology to explain the existence of such innate 
ideas/knowledge. In this paper I use nativism indiscriminately to refer to 
all theories which take the human mind to be endowed with innate ideas/ 
principles/mechanisms.” 

Evolutionary psychologists usually posit entities known as “modules” for the 
brain. These are hypothesised mental domains responsible for our capabili- 
ties like speech and mathematics alongside other cognitive traits. So it should 
be of no surprise to highlight that moral modules are being discussed and 
debated over in evolutionary psychology (Prinz 2008, 387-391). 

Recall from Chapter 1 that contemporary evolutionists suggest factors 
beyond genes that should be considered in the evolutionary narrative. One 
of them is cultural evolution which is being alluded here (see Jablonka and 
Lamb 2006). However, it is important to note the appreciable difference 
between evolutionary psychologists and cultural evolutionary theorists 
(Lewens 2020): “Theories of cultural evolution need to be distinguished from 
theories within evolutionary psychology, even though both may involve an 
application of evolutionary ideas to the explanation of cultural phenomena. 
The evolutionary psychologist ... tends to assume that the most important 
inheritance mechanism in all species — our own included — is genetic inher- 
itance. Evolutionary psychology regards the human mind as evolving through 
a conventional process of natural selection acting on genetically inherited 
variation. For example, an evolutionary psychologist might explain the wide- 
spread taste among humans for fatty foods in terms of the importance in 
our species’ distant past of consuming as much fat as possible on those rare 
occasions when the circumstances presented themselves. Such a hypothesis 
can also help to explain novel cultural trends: the recent increase in obesity 
is explained as the result of a novel environmental change — the increased 
availability of cheap, high-fat foods — acting in concert with a once-adaptive, 
now dangerous, gustatory preference. So evolutionary psychology is hardly 
silent about culture and cultural change. Even so, cultural evolutionary theo- 
rists tend to place far more stress on the role of non-genetic inheritance, and 
specifically of cultural inheritance mediated via learning, as a factor playing 
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a positive, creative role in adapting species to their social and biological 
environments.” 

For the interested reader, Gould (2014) is a valuable resource for looking at 
the various perspectives on the relationship between God and abstract objects 
like mathematics. 

This shouldn’t be taken to imply that morality and mathematics are abso- 
lutely analogous. See Gill (2019). 

For an excellent treatment on how evolution might be juxtaposed with vari- 
ous metaethical and normative theories, see Mizzoni (2017). For a critique of 
socio-biology, see Bennett (2015). 

The hadith that is being referred to is the following: “The deeds are consid- 
ered by the intentions, and a person will get the reward according to his inten- 
tion. So whoever emigrated for God and His Messenger, his emigration will 
be for God and His Messenger; and whoever emigrated for worldly benefits 
or for a woman to marry, his emigration would be for what he emigrated for” 
(Bukhari 1). 

I agree with Yaqub’s (2012, 171) observation of al-Ghazalt’s insistence of 
using good here: “As we will see, al-Ghazali thinks that in a certain sense it is 
correct to say that the acts of God are all good, but this sense has nothing to 
do with the moral good ...” I can only guess but I believe that al-Ghazali’ is 
saying this more out of respect for God than anything. As we shall see shortly 
in the following passages, it’s apparent that al-Ghazali sees God as beyond 
good and bad. 

This aligns with Messer’s (2009, 145-146) observations who cautions us of 
the dangers of treating God as an accountable one from a Christian stand- 
point: “If we attempt such judgements, we are in effect assuming that God 
is an agent of the same kind as us, only greater. Now if we find ourselves 
speaking of God in that way, we will no longer be speaking of the God of 
Christian theology. At best we might be speaking of the greatest being in the 
universe, not the transcendent Creator of the universe. This reduced ‘god’ can 
be more than a participant in the processes of physical cause and effect in the 
universe, albeit the greatest and most powerful participant ... Furthermore, 
the language of ‘theodicies’ and ‘defences’ makes clear what kind of judge- 
ment about God we have in view. Our moral evaluation of God has a forensic 
aspect to it: we are in a courtroom drama in which God stands accused of 
culpable negligence, wanton cruelty or worse. Theologians who develop the- 
odicies and defences within such a frame of reference act as God’s counsel, 
trying to get God acquitted of all charges. It is worth nothing the oddness of 
this way of speaking from the perspective of the Christian tradition, which is 
more accustomed thinking of God as our Judge. Even if it is sometimes nec- 
essary engage on its own terms with the kind of God-talk on trial ... we need 
to remain constantly aware that this is not Christian theology’s characteristic 
mode of speaking — and at the very least, it has significant intellectual and 
spiritual dangers.” 

For al-Ghazalt’s understanding of God’s attribute of being al-Hakim (The All 
Wise), see al-Ghazali (2015, 116-118). 

As a further qualification, while God being omnibenevolent is central 
to the Christian paradigm, I don’t mean to imply that all Christians hold 
this position. Some Christian theologians come very close to al-Ghazalt’s 
position, e.g. William of Ockham (Osborne 2005). 

It could be asked how the commands of such a God is possible to understand 
within human categories. This is a conflation of understanding God himself 
through religious language versus the commands of God. Both are intelligi- 
ble, but the former is linguistically and conceptually inexhaustible since God 
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is an infinite and transcendent being. It is al-Ghazali’s point entirely that 
God Himself can never be completely reduced to humanly expressed terms. 
For further exposition on his thoughts on religious language, see al-Ghazali 
(2015) and Malik (2021). 

16 To be clear, this doesn’t entail that animals are to be oppressed. Divine com- 
mand theory is a metaethical position. By contrast, in Shart‘a, a body of nor- 
mative and applied ethics, it is clear that animals have welfare rights that 
Muslims need to uphold (Foltz 2006; Masri 2009). 

17 Of course, there are a host of issues with divine command theory, at least 
when situated in the broader Ash‘arite paradigm. The most serious conten- 
tion is divine deception. The conjunction of God being able to do anything 
logically possible unbound by moral parameters allows the possibility of God 
being able to lie. For an excellent critique of the Ash‘arite paradigm on this 
particular point, see El-Rouayheb (2014). 
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9 Al-Ghazali’s hermeneutics 


Introduction 


In the previous quarter of this book, we looked at the metaphysical issues 
surrounding evolution, and how they could be responded to from an 
Ash‘arite perspective. It was concluded that none of those problems raise 
serious contentions when situated in the Ash‘arite framework and qualified 
with nuances. In this last quarter of the book, we shall analyse the scriptural 
aspects of the discussion, in which the discussion of evolution is juxtaposed 
with the Qur’an and hadiths. To this end, this chapter will try to highlight 
the relevant principles of scriptural interpretation from al-Ghazalt’s writ- 
ings. This is more challenging than it seems. Since al-Ghazali doesn’t have 
any significant exegetical corpus to his name, or at least not one that has 
passed the test of time, we will have to rely on various treatises where he 
spells out his interpretive ideas that we can then apply to Islamic scripture 
in the context of evolution (Hourani 1984; Griffel 2009). 

However, a challenge that comes with this approach is understanding 
the context of each work, and which “hat” al-Ghazali is wearing in each 
one. As stated in the Introduction of this book, al-Ghazali is sometimes a 
problematic thinker to pin down because he entertains different kinds of 
discourses in his corpus. Sometimes he writes as a theologian, at times as 
a jurist, and as a mystical thinker (Sufi) in others. The following is a useful 
way of understanding their differences. As a theologian, one is primar- 
ily concerned with explaining and defending matters of belief or dogma. 
Part of this discourse is to identify what is deemed orthodox, heterodox, 
and unbelief. As a jurist, one is preoccupied with legal matters. It looks 
at the combination of normative and applied ethics, which, in the case of 
Islam, involves utilising the scriptural sources of Islam, i.e. the Qur’an and 
hadith, to deriving juristic principles and developing a methodology that 
can be consistently applied in a variety of different settings. This includes 
laws related to personal worship, e.g. prayer and fasting, and transactional 
affairs that people deal with daily, e.g. wills and financial transactions. A 
mystical thinker is primarily concerned with gnosis. Through supplications 
and acts of worship, one can reach mystical heights and understand God in 
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a manner that is beyond ratiocination and sense impressions. Given these 
differences, the emphasis and kind of content, scope, language, and the 
methodology varies between each type of discourse, which is why some- 
times thinkers have noted internal tensions in the large corpus of al-Ghazali 
(Gianotti 2000; Moosa 2005; Griffel 2009). 

Since the purpose of this work is to determine how much Islam and 
evolution can embrace one another, the focus here will primarily be on 
al-Ghazalt as a theologian. In other words, how compatible is evolution 
with Islamic scripture from a creedal point of view? This seems to be a 
sensible approach since doctrines of creed demand a very high threshold in 
terms of certainty in both scriptural transmission and clarity in the text, 
elements which we shall expand on shortly. This high threshold entails that 
if Islamic scripture isn’t clear enough on specific details in Adam’s creation, 
which is the most crucial aspect of this entire discussion, then it cannot 
be stated that evolution and Islam are in conflict. However, if clear her- 
meneutic readings are forced with an interpretation that isn’t scripturally 
warranted, they become theologically problematic. To be clear, al-Ghazalt 
highlights there are there are degrees of theological (in)acceptability. The 
most extreme degree is when an interpretation takes one outside of the fold 
of Islam. For instance, if a Muslim reads polytheism into Islamic scrip- 
ture, wherein strict monotheism is repeatedly and unambiguously asserted, 
they are subject to being outside the fold of Islam. On the less severe end 
of the spectrum, if a Muslim gives a figurative reading to a verse that is 
irrelevant to the fundamentals of faith, then no such charge is warranted. 
Accordingly, primary and secondary matters affect what can or cannot be 
accepted theologically in al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework. 

The structure of this chapter is as follows. In the first section we 
shall review a short work called The Universal Rule for Interpretation 
(Al-Oanan al-Kulli fi-l-Ta’wil; heron referred to as Universal) to look at 
al-Ghazali’s framing of the reason and revelation debate. This will help 
with the context for when understanding his hermeneutic framework. The 
second discussion focuses on how al-Ghazali views the relationship between 
science and the Qur'an, which he briefly discusses in his Jewels of the Quran 
(Jawahir al-Quran; hereon referred to as Jewels). The third section will 
introduce how al-Ghazali understands hermeneutics in relation to his the- 
ological framework. This will be important to illustrate what he finds is at 
stake theologically when interpreting Islamic scripture. The fourth section 
goes through his methodological process. He differentiates literal readings 
from non-literal ones in The Decisive Criterion for Distinguishing Islam 
from Masked Infidelity (Faysal al-Tafriga bayna al-Islam wa al-Zandaqa; 
hereon referred to as Criterion). As we shall see shortly, he identifies a five- 
tier reading of Islamic scripture. In the fifth and final section, we shall look 
at the role of hadiths in al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic process as a theologian. 
This section will also highlight the different sensitivities specialists have 
with hadiths. As we shall see, theologians, legal jurists, hadith specialists, 
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and mystics have different epistemic standards for evaluating and apply- 
ing hadiths. This will be important to understand what makes al-Ghazalt’s 
theological perspective distinctive in comparison to him as a jurist and as a 
mystical thinker. This chapter will collectively help us navigate the Qur’anic 
verses and hadiths relevant to evolution in Chapter 10. More importantly, 
it will help us appreciate where and how al-Ghazali might agree or disagree 
with some of the opinions we reviewed in Chapter 4. 


Reason and revelation 


Al-Ghazali describes five stances (without mention of any particular names 
and groups he is referring to) when it comes to understanding the relation- 
ship between reason and revelation in the Universal.! These can be put on 
a spectrum, as shown in Table 9.1. 


Table 9.1 Al-Ghazali’s spectrum on the reason-revelation dichotomy. The table 
is organised with the stress on revelation on the left with increasing 
importance given to reason as one moves to the right. Also, note that 
the group names are not al-Ghazalt’s terminology. They have been 
used here to help better navigate this spectrum. 


Revelation Revelation Reason Reason 
Absolutists Optimists Moderates Optimists Absolutists 
Group 1 Group 4 Group 5 Group 3 Group 2 


Starting from the left, the first group (revelation absolutists) represents 
individuals who give absolute authority to revelation. Al-Ghazali stresses 
that individuals in this camp are so absorbed and committed to the scriptural 
corpus, that they would go to the extent of rejecting reason even if it would 
involve entertaining contradictions: “And perhaps they would not even shrink 
from saying that a person’s being in two places at once is within the power of 
God” (Al-Ghazalt 1998, 49). As stated in Chapter 6, logical impossibilities 
are not within God’s power to enact according to al-Ghazali. Since he sees 
that a person cannot be in two places simultaneously, as it entails a logical 
contradiction, and thus impossible for God to do, this, in turn, is hermeneu- 
tically impossible. Advocates of this position give such supreme authority to 
revelation that they would accept such things if mentioned in scripture. 

The second group (reason absolutists) is on the other end of the spectrum. 
In this position, reason presides and dictates revelation entirely (Al-Ghazalt 
1998, 49): 


They confined their studies to reason and did not concern themselves 
with scripture. If they hear something in scripture that is agreeable to 
them, they accept it. On the other hand, if they hear something that 
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is in conflict with their reason, they claim that it is something that 
has been imagined by the prophets, for the prophets were required to 
descend to the level of ordinary people, and sometimes it was necessary 
for them to describe things in a way that did not conform with reality. 
Thus anything that did not agree with their reason they interpreted in 
this way. They exaggerated rationality to the extent of becoming unbe- 
lievers inasmuch as they ascribed lying to the prophets, may God’s 
blessing and peace be upon them, for the sake of the general welfare. 


Al-Ghazalit doesn’t give an example of what kind of opinions this group 
could have in this particular work. But one can surmise that he is referring to 
the Muslim philosophers (thinkers who follow the Hellenic tradition such as 
Avicenna) who he critiques in one of his most critical works, The Incoherence 
of the Philosophers (Tahafut Al Falasifa). In that work, al-Ghazali criticises 
seventeen articles adopted by Muslim philosophers he believes are heterodox, 
and three articles that he deems are worthy of the charge of unbelief. The 
latter include their belief in the eternity of the world, denial of bodily resur- 
rection, and God not knowing particulars (Al-Ghazalt 2000a). Concerning 
scripture in particular and our discussion of evolution, al-Ghazalt’s criticism 
of their (philosophers’) account of miracles is pertinent. Miracles are possible 
in al-Ghazalt’s occasionalist framework (recall Chapter 6). But some might 
reject such things because it doesn’t work with their metaphysical frame- 
work. As discussed in Chapter 4, al-Ghazalt is famous for critiquing Avicenna 
because he rejected the idea of miracles. Part and parcel of Avicenna’s frame- 
work is the idea that laws of nature are fixed, which precludes the possibil- 
ity of miracles (Richardson 2020). This led him to reinterpret miracles in 
Islamic scripture metaphorically. The following is al-Ghazali’s summary of 
Avicenna’s stance on miracles (Al-Ghazalit 2000a, 163): 


Whoever renders the habitual courses [of nature] a necessary constant 
makes all these [miracles] impossible. [The philosophers] have thus 
interpreted what is said in the Qur’an about the revivification of the 
dead metaphorically, saying that what is meant by it is the cessation of 
the death of ignorance through the life of knowledge. And they inter- 
preted the staff devouring the magic of the magicians as the refutation 
by the divine proof, manifest at the hand of Moses, of the doubts of 
those who deny [the one God]. As regards the splitting of the moon, 
they often deny the existence [of this occurrence] and claim that there 
has been no soundly transmitted, indubitable reporting of it. 


In response to such claims, al-Ghazali (2000a, 165) retorts with the 
following: 


We ... deny ... their denying the possibility of the changing of the staff 
into a serpent, the revivification of the dead, and other [miracles of the 
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kind]. For this reason, it becomes necessary to plunge into this question 
to affirm miracles and [to achieve] something else—namely, to support 
what all Muslims agree on, to the effect that God has power over all 
things. 


Here we clearly see that rejecting or reinterpreting miracles in Islamic scrip- 
ture is not warranted for al-Ghazali since they are logically possible, and 
thus within divine power. This is a perfect example of how one’s theolog- 
ical or metaphysical background affects one’s hermeneutic stances. This 
relationship between eisegesis and exegesis will be essential to note when 
we review the various ways people have tried to accommodate evolutionary 
readings in Chapter 10. 

It is also vital to note al-Ghazali’s comment on the integrity of the 
prophets in relation to the second group. It plays an important role in the 
Universal, which we will analyse shortly. But in brief, unnecessarily resort- 
ing to non-literal readings is a serious theological matter for al-Ghazali. It 
suggests or entails that the prophets were either entirely or partially lying 
to their recipients after getting revelation from God. Ascribing any kind of 
falsehood to the prophets is a red line for al-Ghazali. It is then of no sur- 
prise that al-Ghazalt (1988, 49) indicates the second group is more prob- 
lematic than the first one. 

The third group? (reason optimists) gives some merit to revelation, but 
reason still is the main factor in interpretation (Al-Ghazalt 1998, 50): 


The third group made reason fundamental and investigated it at length. 
However, they paid little attention to scripture, and did not encounter 
those passages that at first glance and initial impression seem to be con- 
tradictory and in conflict with each other or contrary to reason. They 
did not plunge into the heart of the problem, but when they did hear 
passages that conflicted with reason they rejected and ignored them 
or accused their transmitters of lying, except when the transmission 
was by tawatur, like the Qur’an, or when the words of the hadith were 
easy to interpret. They rejected what they found difficult to interpret in 
order to avoid making far-fetched interpretations. It is clear how dan- 
gerous this position is in its rejection of sound traditions that have been 
transmitted by those trustworthy persons through whom scripture has 
reached us. 


This comment requires some unpacking. Al-Ghazalt seems to raise 
two criticisms against this group. The first criticism is mere negligence. 
Perhaps they didn’t investigate Islamic scripture thoroughly enough on a 
given point. The second criticism is specifically related to hadiths. To help 
appreciate this comment, we need to distinguish between the historical 
transmission of the Qur’an and the historical transmission of hadiths. The 
Qur’an is believed to be historically and numerically transmitted by so 
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many people in each stage of the transmission that to believe the content 
of the Qur’an was a conspired project by independent individuals is far- 
cical. Such transmission is known as tawdtur, and news that arrives to us 
through such channels is known as mutawatir.’ To put this in perspec- 
tive, consider Antarctica. Most of us have never been to this continent. 
However, we know of it through our teachers, books, the internet, pho- 
tos, and various other channels of information. It is known to us by so 
many independent channels that to question its existence would be silly. 
The knowledge of Antarctica is mutawatir, but the multiple independent 
sources that corroborate this knowledge is tawatur. Similarly, there is a 
robust historical record of the Qur’an’s transmission through the ages, 
which is why Muslims haven’t questioned its historical veracity. While this 
may be the case for Qur’an, the same cannot be said of hadiths. Hadiths 
are accompanying scriptural resources for Muslims, but not all of them 
have the sturdiness of the Qur’an’s historical integrity. This is why there 
is a whole independent discipline known as usal al-hadith (principles of 
hadith) through which strong hadiths are sifted out from the weak ones, 
as alluded to in Chapter 3. The Qur'an and some hadiths are mutawéatir. 
However, there are hadiths which aren’t mutawatir, and they are called 
ahad (also known as khabar al-wahid or khabar ahadt). They are epistemi- 
cally weaker. However, these hadiths aren’t necessarily useless nor rejected. 
Hadith specialists have various methodological principles through which 
they can substantiate these hadiths to a very strong level. For example, 
hadiths relay the similar content but are individually weak can become 
stronger when corroborated with one another leading to a higher epistemic 
status. With this in mind, al-Ghazali’s complaint against this group is that 
when they find things that conflict with reason in these kinds of hadiths, 
they either reject them or re-appropriate their meanings to fit their pre- 
designated opinions. In other words, they treat such hadiths in a very rash 
manner, and do not give such kind of scripture their due methodological 
attention. Much more on hadiths can be mentioned (and it will be shortly), 
but this sufficient for the purposes of explaining this statement. 

The fourth group (revelation optimists) is contrasted with the third group. 
Here reason is entertained when looking at scripture but often neglected 
(Al-Ghazali 1998, 50): 


The fourth group made scripture fundamental and dealt with it at 
length. They were familiar with a large number of scriptural pas- 
sages ..., but they avoided reason and did not plunge into it. The con- 
flict between reason and scriptural passages was apparent to them 
only in some fringe areas of the rational sciences. However, since their 
involvement with reason was not extensive nor did they plunge into it, 
rational impossibilities were not obvious to them, for some impossibili- 
ties are perceived only after careful and extended investigation built on 
many successive premises. 
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The main criticism al-Ghazalt is charging against this group is they don’t 
know how certain verses need to be re-assessed through principles of rea- 
son. This is why they end up having absurd beliefs. Al-Ghazalt (1998, 51) 
uses the example of verses which mention God in directional terms to illus- 
trate the errors of the fourth group: “They resemble someone who does not 
know that God’s being in a location is impossible and who can therefore 
dispense with the interpretation of ‘above’ and ‘mounting’ and all such 
words that indicate location.” Since God is known to be non-spatial from 
theo-philosophical proofs, which may take time to appreciate in the form 
of dialectic arguments,* the absence of this knowledge allows people in this 
category to make errors such as attributing directionality to Him. 

Finally, the fifth group (moderates) is one which tries to balance both rea- 
son and revelation, and understands their importance with respect to one 
another. According to al-Ghazali, one who has mastered the sciences related 
to both domains will be able to reach easy interpretations at moments of 
conflict. However, al-Ghazali (1998, 52) believes that there will be inevita- 
ble moments that may be difficult to reconcile, which force people to make 
one of two moves: 


... there inevitably remain two situations [in which interpretation is 
difficult]: the first is the situation in which one is forced to employ 
far-fetched interpretations from which [rational] minds shrink, and 
the other is the situation in which one cannot determine how to make 
any interpretation at all ... Anyone who thinks that he has escaped 
from these two situations does so either because of his deficiency in 
the rational sciences and his ignorance of rational impossibilities, so 
that he considers possible what he does not know to be impossible, 
or because of his deficiency in reading traditions, so that he has not 
encountered many individual traditions which contradict reason. 


For individuals who arrive at this juncture, he lends three pieces of advice. 
The first is accepting one’s limits and being humble with this task, as one 
may not know everything (Al-Ghazalt 1998, 52): 


The first recommendation is that one not aspire to know all of that, 
and this was the purpose to which I was directing my discourse. Such 
knowledge is not something to be aspired to, and one should recite [the 
verse from the Qur’an in which] God says, ‘And of knowledge you have 
been vouchsafed but little’ [Qur’an 17:85]. 


The second advice is never doubting reason (Al-Ghazali 1998, 52): 
The second recommendation is that one should never deny the testimony 


of reason, for reason does not lie. Were reason to lie, it might lie in estab- 
lishing scripture, for it is by reason that we know scripture to be true. 
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In this point, al-Ghazali is alluding to the idea that scripture itself is 
grounded by reason. When God sends prophets to people, He gives them 
miracles to help them establish their integrity as authentic prophets of God. 
This demands the use of reason. So to question the veracity of reason after 
scripture is predicated on reason is fallacious. He gives the example of a 
hadith which effectively states that death will be brought in the form of a ram 
which will be killed in the eschaton. Al-Ghazalt makes the point that death 
is a state of being and not a tangible thing, and so death can never really be 
“executed,” which is why this hadith cannot be taken at face value. Instead, 
this hadith should be interpreted with the idea that our lives in the hereafter 
will be never-ending, as we will never die, and the ram’s death represents 
this as a symbol. Therefore, reason does have an important role to play in 
assessing what is and isn’t determinable in scripture (Al-Ghazali 1998, 53). 

The third advice is deferring judgement (tafwid al-ma‘na) when a par- 
ticular verse or hadith may have multiple and sometimes incompatible 
interpretations (Al-Ghazali 1998, 53): 


The third recommendation is that one refrain from specifying an inter- 
pretation when the [various] possibilities [of interpretation] are incom- 
patible. Judgment concerning the intention of God or of His Prophet 
by means of supposition and guessing is dangerous. One knows the 
intention of a speaker only when he reveals his intention. If he does not 
reveal his intention, how can one know it, unless the various possibili- 
ties are limited and all but one of them is eliminated. 


The reason why he stresses this point is because guessing what God 
intended with ambiguous scriptural references has eschatological implica- 
tions. If one goes beyond his way to make a particular interpretation as the 
interpretation, then that person might be questioned by God on the day 
of judgement. It is why it is better to defer interpretation than to force an 
interpretation based on guesswork (Al-Ghazali 1998, 54): 


It ... provides more security for the day of resurrection, since it is not 
improbable that on the day of resurrection he will be questioned [about 
his judgments] and held accountable for them and be told, ‘You made a 
judgment about Us [God] by supposition.’ 


There are several verses related to the idea that one’s deeds or works in this 
life will be weighed in the hereafter, e.g. Qur'an (7:8). He uses this as an 
example to show there can be more than one interpretation for which we 
can’t really have a decisive opinion on (Al-Ghazalt 1998, 53-54): 


For example, if it is clear to you that works cannot be weighed, and the 
tradition concerning the weighing of works comes up, you must inter- 
pret either the word ‘weighing’ or the word ‘works.’ It is possible that 
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the word used metaphorically is ‘works’ and that it was used in lieu of 
the register of works, in which they are recorded, and it is these regis- 
ters of works which are weighed. On the other hand, it is also possible 
that the word used metaphorically is ‘weighing, and that it was used 
in lieu of its effect, that is, the determination of the amount of work, 
since that is the virility of weighing, and weighing and measuring are 
ways of determining [amounts]. If you conclude at this time that what 
is to be interpreted is the word ‘works’ rather than the word ‘weighing,’ 
or ‘weighing’ rather than ‘works, without relying on either reason or 
scripture, you are making a judgment about God and His intention by 
guessing, and guessing and supposition are tantamount to ignorance. 


In short, al-Ghazalt is comfortable with having uncertain hermeneutic 
positions. 

In relation to this point, it might also be helpful note al-Ghazali also employs 
theological tawaqquf (recall this concept was discussed in Chapter 4). This is 
the position of abstaining from judgement altogether since scripture is silent 
on a matter, which is different to when scripture is ambiguous on a matter. 
In other words, someone cannot claim anything either for or against a mat- 
ter if it is not mentioned in scripture. Al-Ghazali doesn’t discuss this in the 
Universal, but one can find an example in his magnum opus, Revival of the 
Religious Sciences (Ihy@ ‘Ulam al-Din; hereon referred to as the Revival). In 
one section, he discusses the concept of major and minor sins in Islam. Minor 
sins are forgivable through prayer and supplication, but major sins may 
require punishment in the Hellfire for a period of time.’ Al-Ghazali argues 
that whether a sin is major or minor can only be known with certainty from 
scriptural evidence since this distinction pertains to whether our performing 
the daily prescribed prayers will atone for them in the hereafter. So this isn’t a 
legal ruling that is accountable in the worldly life, which has its prescriptions, 
but one that has implications in the eschaton. Accordingly, if the scriptures 
are silent on this point, we are obliged to abstain from judging whether the 
sin in question is major or minor. Interestingly, he concludes that obscurity on 
such matters is better since not knowing this information might help believers 
be more cautious with their sinful activities (Al-Ghazali 2018, 23): 


... what is meant by a ‘major sin’ is where [performing] the prescribed 
prayers do not atone for [the sin], as determined by Islamic Law. This is 
divided into [sins] where it certain that [the prescribed prayers] do not 
atone for them, [sins] they should atone for, and [sins] about which we 
must exercise tawaqquf. Where tawaqquf is exercised, in some cases 
it is speculation to either negate or assert [atonement through prayer], 
and in some cases there is [complete] doubt about it. The only way to 
remove this doubt is with textual evidence from the Qur’an or Sunna 
[prophetic tradition], and since this cannot be obtained, it is impossible 
to try and dispel the doubt. 
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If you were to say: “This is arguing that it is impossible to know its 
definition, so how can Islamic Law propose something that is impos- 
sible to define?’ You should know, then, that all matters unrelated to 
worldly rulings can accommodate obscurity, since the domain of legal 
accountability is the worldly domain. The ruling that something is 
specifically a ‘major sin’ is not a worldly ruling about that major sin. 
Indeed, everything that necessitates a prescribed punishment is known 
by name, like theft, fornication, and the like, whereas the ruling that 
something is a major sin is precisely that [performing] the five prayers 
does not atone for it. This pertains to the hereafter, and obscurity is 
better for it, so people will be scrupulous and cautious. Otherwise they 
would commit minor sins and rely on their prayers [to atone for them].° 


So, suspending judgment on issues not mentioned scripture is a hermeneu- 
tic principle that al-Ghazali seems to adopt. This ends al-Ghazalt’s discus- 
sion on the balance between reason and revelation. 

It’s clear that al-Ghazali favours the middle group (the moderates). 
Despite this, he conveys and explains his reservations with how far they 
can go when it comes to arriving at an absolute harmony between rea- 
son and revelation. This brief survey of this work allows us to conclude 
with three important points. First, al-Ghazali clearly sees both reason and 
revelation as being important and constitutive in the hermeneutic pro- 
cess. Second, al-Ghazali has no problem with not having decisive answers. 
When needed, one has to admit that there are, at times, different interpre- 
tive possibilities for a particular scripture, and one should one not be eager 
to force a specific opinion in the absence of clear evidence that favours 
either opinion. Thus, al-Ghazalt shows epistemic humility in this regard, 
but more importantly, he links it to eschatological accountability. Saying 
something definitively on behalf of God when scripture isn’t clear may have 
eschatological consequences. Third, al-Ghazali happily employs theologi- 
cal tawaqquf. If scripture is silent on a given matter, then scripture cannot 
be used to make either a positive or a negative claim. 


Science and hermeneutics 


Another aspect of al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic process relevant to the discus- 
sion is his attitude towards what we today call the natural sciences, and 
how he saw Islamic scripture in light of them. In Chapter 6, we saw that 
physical causation isn’t intrinsically necessary in his occasionalist world- 
view, but rather the constant conjunction of natural phenomenon. It is 
why he accepts the reality and possibility of miracles as we saw earlier. 
However, in al-Ghazalt’s epistemology, the regular perception of constant 
conjunction in the natural world is a robust form of belief, and it doesn’t 
entail a rejection of science. One can find this in several statements to this 
effect (Al-Ghazali 1987, 553-554; Al-Ghazali 2013a, 19). In one place, he 
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even stresses that one should not reject the natural sciences like astronomy 
to attest the authority of religion (Al-Ghazali 2000a, 7): 


The greatest thing in which the atheists rejoice is for the defender of 
religion to declare that these [astronomical demonstrations] and their 
like are contrary to religion. Thus, the [atheist’s’] path for refuting reli- 
gion becomes easy if the likes [of the above argument for defending 
religion] are rendered a condition [for its truth]. 


Clearly, he doesn’t see the natural sciences as a threat or incompatible with 
religion (Malik 2021). In fact, he uses the natural phenomenon mentioned 
in the Qur’an to show the respective authority of scientific experts on the 
relevant subject matters. He makes this explicit in his Jewels. Consider 
the following Qur’anic verse (26:80): “He who cures me when I am ill.” 
Al-Ghazali (2013b, 30) comments on this verse and says: 


This single work can only be known by him who knows the science of 
medicine completely, for this science means nothing but the knowledge 
of all aspects of diseases with their symptoms, and the knowledge of 
their cures and means. 


Another verse refers to the precision of celestial bodies: “The sun and the 
moon follow their calculated courses” Quran (55:5). Regarding this verse 
and other verses on the movement of celestial bodies, al-Ghazali (2013b, 31) 
makes the following remark: 


The real meaning of the movement of the sun and the moon according 
to a fixed reckoning ... can only be known by him who knows the 
manner of the composition of the heavens and the earth, and this itself 
is a science [i.e. astronomy]. 


These quotations clearly suggest that al-Ghazalt is not anti-scientific and, in 
fact, sees a correlational (but not a definitive) engagement between Islamic 
scripture and the natural sciences. However, it should be made clear that in 
his Jewels al-Ghazalt discusses various disciplines that can be instrumen- 
talised to appreciate the vast depths of the Qur’an. These include, but are 
not restricted to, theology, jurisprudence, philology, the science of recita- 
tion, mystical sciences, and the natural sciences among others (Al-Ghazalt 
2013b, 18-28; Tamer 2015). Accordingly, al-Ghazali sees science as one 
out of several ways in understanding the Qur'an. This is important to 
point out because there is a strand of thought that views the Qur’an as 
containing “scientific miracles” that sees scientific ideas being readily avail- 
able in the Qur’an (Guessoum 2011; Bigliardi 2014). This isn’t something 
that al-Ghazalt would approve of. Between pinning down science to the 
Qur’an and rejecting the natural sciences entirely, he struck a balance of 
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correlation. The Qur’an instigates one to look into the natural world to 
understand God’s works, but in of itself contains no scientific details (Tamer 
2015, 74). Since God is the creator of everything, and a major portion of 
the Qur’an asks readers to ponder and reflect over the natural world, the 
Qur’an acts as a focal point through which Muslims view the world (Tamer 
2015, 72). For instance, al-Ghazali talks about God’s mercy when reflect- 
ing over a verse from the first chapter in the Qur’an to illustrate how each 
animal has been perfectly designed for its purpose. In the case of the bee, 
for instance, al-Ghazali (2013b, 52-53) asks the reader to reflect over the 
geometry of the hive that provides the maximum spacing in comparison to 
other shapes it could have. Following this, he says (Al-Ghazali 2013b, 53): 
“This is a sample from the wonders of God’s works and His kindness and 
mercy to His creation ...” It is why Campanini (2011, 35) aptly notes that 
al-Ghazalt sees the Qur'an as a guiding lens rather than a repository of all 
sciences: “the Qur’an does not contain ‘all the sciences’ but it undoubtedly 
contains the keys giving access to all the sciences.” So we can clearly see 
that for al-Ghazalt science and scripture are interdependent, and can help 
each better understand one another (also see Al-Ghazali 1982). 

That said, how can al-Ghazali be consistent with reading miracles on the 
one hand and allude to scientific phenomena? This is where his process of 
interpreting scripturally literally versus figuratively comes into play, which 
shall be dealt with in the next section. 


Theology and hermeneutics 


In his Criterion, al-Ghazali outlines his method for when Islamic scrip- 
ture should be taken literally and non-literally. However, to understand 
the context of this framework, looking into his theological underpinnings 
for this method will be helpful. In fact, one cannot but understand his 
hermeneutic methodology except when it is viewed through his theological 
commitments. The whole treatise is predicated on determining when a per- 
son can be charged with unbelief (kufr), i.e. having left the fold of Islam, in 
relation to scripture or hermeneutic judgements. For al-Ghazali (2002, 92), 
the definition of unbelief is when someone attributes a lie to the Prophet 
Muhammed. By contrast, having belief (ian) is to accept wholeheartedly 
what the Prophet Muhammed revealed to be true. 

Since the Qur’an was revealed as the word of God to the Prophet 
Muhammed, and the fact that Prophet Muhammed is believed to be a 
truthful person who never lied, scripture should be read on its apparent 
meaning (at face value) until and unless there are good grounds to read it 
otherwise (with qualifications as we shall come to see later). Al-Ghazalt 
maintains that if one has no apodictic reason to move on to non-literal 
readings, they have erred (Al-Ghazali 2002, 104; Griffel 2009, 112). So if 
Islamic scripture is read in an arbitrary fashion, and without very strong 
reasoning, then this is an invalid move. However, and this is a significant 
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point, the charge of unbelief is only applicable when one reads the funda- 
mentals of faith non-literally (Al-Ghazali 2002, 107): “If their figurative 
interpretation pertains to a matter that is not connected with the basic 
principles and requirements of creed, we do not brand them unbelievers.” 

The obvious question then is: what are the basic principles of creed? 
Al-Ghazali (2002, 112) lists three things which he deems to be the funda- 
mentals of faith: “The fundamentals principles acknowledging the existence 
of God, the prophethood of his Prophet, and the reality of the Last Day.” 
So long as one does not reinterpret these as metaphors in Islamic scripture, 
al-Ghazali deems one to be safe from the charge of unbelief. However, 
what about secondary matters? In this regard, al-Ghazalt (2002, 112) adds 
one qualification: 


Know that there should be no branding any person an unbeliever over 
any secondary issue whatsoever, as a matter of principle, with one 
exception: that such a person reject a religious tenet that was learned 
from the Prophet and passed via diffusely congruent channels (tawatur). 


This point is related to our discussion earlier regarding historical transmis- 
sion. The Qur’an and some hadiths have reached the level of tawatur such 
that their historical veracity is indubitable. So if a person rejected these, 
they would be charged with unbelief since rejecting them is equivalent to 
considering the Prophet to have lied (Al-Ghazalt 2002, 113): 


... anyone who claims that the Prophet lied must be condemned as an 
unbeliever, even if this claim of his involves a secondary issue. Thus, 
for example, were some to say that the House at Mecca is not the Ka‘ba 
to which God commanded people to perform pilgrimage, this would 
constitute an act of unbelief. For this claim is contradicted by that 
which has been established on the authority of the Prophet via diffusely 
congruent channels (tawatur). And were this person to deny (in order 
to avoid censure) that the Prophet ever gave any explicitly testimony to 
the effect that this very House was the Ka‘ba, this would not avail him. 


However, al-Ghazali (2002, 112-113) shows lenience even with this con- 
cern: “Even here, regarding some matters he may simply be subject to being 
deemed wrong ... Or he may be subject to condemnation for unsanctioned 
innovation (bid'a) ...” What al-Ghazali is referring to as “unsanctioned 
innovation” (bid'a) is heterodoxy, i.e. between orthodoxy and unbelief. So 
rejecting a non-fundamental belief that can be obtained through scripture 
that has mass transmission (tawdtur), and hence is mutawatir, may still 
not agree with orthodoxy but still doesn’t warrant the charge of unbelief. 
Finally, al-Ghazali makes his stance on the ahad hadiths corpus crystal 
clear: “To be sure, were a person to deny the truth of an isolated report 
(khabar ahadt), there would be no duty to brand him an unbeliever.” 
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With these points cleared, al-Ghazalt (2002, 114) summarises his 
perspective: 


As for the first three fundament principles (i.e. God, the Prophet, and 
the Last Day) and those texts that have been transmitted via diffuse 
congruence and are not in and of themselves open to figurative inter- 
pretation and for which one cannot conceive of any logical proofs that 
would contradict their content, to contradict these is to say that they 
constitute lies, pure and simple, as, for example, with the resurrection 
of bodies, paradise, hell ... Regarding those texts, however, that are 
open to figurative interpretation, albeit even remove allegorical inter- 
pretation, here we examine the logical proof (adduced to justify the 
figurative interpretation). If this is definitive it must be accepted ... If, 
on the other hand, the logical proof is not definitive but gives rise to 
preponderance of probability while not posing any threat to religion ... 
then this constitutes an unsanctioned innovation, not an act of unbe- 
lief. As for those matters that appear a threat to religion, determining 
their ... status is subject to scholarly discretion (ijtihad) and specu- 
lative inquiry. They may constitute a basis for branding a person an 
unbeliever, and they may not. 


Clearly, al-Ghazalt maintains that belief in the three primary principles — 
God, the Prophet, and the eschaton — have to be held on to alongside 
any text that is mutawatir, which is not open to figurative interpretation. 
Otherwise, they may face the charge of unbelief. Apart from this, there are 
other grey areas that need to be dealt with on a case-by-case basis. 

This, then, sets the theological context for al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic 
framework. As can be seen, al-Ghazali seems to set a somewhat minimal- 
istic but straightforward criterion for when the charge of unbelief is appli- 
cable.’ This is an important point to note. Recall from Chapter 4, some 
thinkers declared that belief in human evolution entails that one has left the 
fold of Islam (Keller 2011). Al-Ghazalt’s framework allows for flexibility as 
long as they don’t contradict the three fundamentals of faith and scripture 
that is mutawatir. The creation story of Adam doesn’t contradict the fun- 
damentals of faith as outlined by al-Ghazali. So if there were theological 
problems with evolution, it would have to be with scripture that is mut- 
awatir, and even then, it must not be open to figurative speech. Whether 
this is the case will be determined in Chapter 10. 


Al-Ghazali’s methodology for figurative reading 


At this point, it seems befitting to introduce al-Ghazalt’s elaborate, inter- 
pretive schema. As mentioned before, his interpretive strategy has five lay- 
ers, which seems to break down existence into five degrees. One is supposed 
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to start with the first level, the most apparent reading (zahir) until there 
are convincing reasons to go down to lower levels. These include (Bello 
1989, 53-57; Al-Ghazali 2002, 94-100; Griffel 2004; Sands 2006, 56-57; 
Whittingham 2007, 16-20): 


1 Ontological (al-wujad al-dhatt) — In this level, Islamic scripture is 
understood according to the terms’ apparent meaning, and devoid of 
any figurative interpretation. For these entities exist in their own right 
regardless of whether the senses or the imagination apprehends them 
or not. In other words, these are understood noumenally. One exam- 
ple that al-Ghazali uses is the mention of seven heavens in the Qur’an 
(20:25). It may not be clear what they may be, but they can be accepted 
at face value since there is nothing inherently contradictory in them. 

2 Sensory/phenomenological (al-wujid al-hisst) — In this layer, things 
are conceived as empirical sense impressions. For instance, an image 
formed of a man in our minds by actually seeing a man in front of 
us. In contrast to the ontological layer, this second level treats scrip- 
tural references phenomenally. As an example of this kind, al-Ghazalt 
quotes a hadith in which the Prophet claimed that paradise was pre- 
sented to him in a wall he was looking at (Bukhari 6468). Al-Ghazalt 
argues that such a statement cannot be taken at face value, i.e. the first 
level, because the size of paradise cannot be fitted into a limited wall. 
Accordingly, what the Prophet may have seen was an image of paradise 
in the wall. 

3 Conceptual (al-wujid al-khayalt) —- This layer refers to the images of 
the things that can normally be perceived through the senses but do 
not have an immediate physical correlation. An example would include 
imagining an elephant in your mind which you can’t actually see in 
front of you. Al-Ghazali gives the example of a hadith in which the 
Prophet Muhammed sees Prophet Jonah enact something (Muslim 
166a). Since the hadith mentions “as if ...,” it indicates that the Prophet 
Muhammed didn’t actually see Prophet Jonah, but rather it was an 
even that was being played out in his mind. He further argues for this 
interpretation’s sensibility given the fact that Prophet Jonah didn’t exist 
in Prophet Muhammed’s time. 

4 Noetic (al-wujid al-‘aqlt) — This level signifies mental extractions of 
the essence of objects which can be understood beyond their physical 
forms. For example, a pen has a specific physical form, but its essence 
can be understood as being the recorder or holder of knowledge. As 
a scriptural example, al-Ghazalt discusses a hadith which goes to the 
effect of relaying that anyone who exits Hellfire (after being punished 
and cleansed for their sins) will be given a portion of paradise that is 
equivalent to ten times the size of the world (Bukhari 806). This isn’t 
meant to be a literal understanding in terms of height, breadth, and 
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width, but rather a value judgement. Since paradise is the most sought 
thing by Muslims, its value essentially supersedes anything. Hence the 
reference to ten times the size of the world, which implies that whatever 
portion an individual gets of paradise will be worth a lot. 

5 Analogical (al-wujiid al-shabahi al-majazt) — This final level refers to 
instances wherein a thing itself does not strictly exist ontologically and 
neither as an image as such. Rather, it has an analogous structure that 
possesses some quality or attribute that can be related between two 
things by the mind. In other words, this isn’t an analogy based on the 
essences of what is being compared like the fourth level, but rather one 
based on accidents or properties that two things might possess. An 
example of this type of analogy would include calling a person a lion 
in connection with his braveness (Moosa 1995, 135).? Since braveness 
is not essential to a lion nor a person, i.e. you can have cowardice in 
both, it is a quality or attribute that they could possess but don’t neces- 
sarily have to. Al-Ghazalt uses the example of God’s anger (e.g. Qur’an 
20:81) to make this point. Anger, at least how al-Ghazali defines it, 
represents a boiling of the blood to seek out vengeance. This is impossi- 
ble for God since He isn’t equivalent to a human being, and hence can- 
not have emotions like human beings (Al-Ghazalt 2008; Al-Ghazalt 
2013a; Al-Ghazali 2015). It is why the previous levels are inapplicable 
to such ideas. But we can understand it to imply that God’s anger may 
have connotations like punishing. Hence there is an analogical cross- 
over from what we can understand of God in human terms without 
committing to complete isomorphism. 


Al-Ghazalt devised this hierarchal scheme to ensure that it would not lead 
to hermeneutic anarchism and relativism, i.e. when scripture is interpreted 
erroneously or arbitrarily. When reading scripture, the verse or hadith need 
to be taken as-is on the apparent level and then judged in accordance with 
this schema. One starts with the highest tier, which is the ontological level. 
If a reading doesn’t make sense in this category, then one should move to 
the phenomenological tier. An interpreter should keep on descending until 
a reading concords with a tier in the list. He believed that if one wanted to 
move away from a literal interpretation towards a figurative one, which in 
this schema means descending from the ontological level towards the ana- 
logical level, the interpreter would need to provide logical proof (burhan) 
for doing so. Only when a literal sense is thought to be impossible or inco- 
herent could there be justification in descending towards a more figurative 
interpretation (Whittingham 2014, 25-27). If one moves to a lower level 
without the proper justification, it would be considered an unsanctioned 
move (bid‘a). If all of these are rejected, then it would constitute unbelief 
(kufr; Bello 1989, 62). 

A further point needs to be clarified. Al-Ghazalt doesn’t deny the pos- 
sibility of multiple interpretations. Whatever tier a particular reading 
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occupies, the readings below it could provide additional interpretations 
(Griffel 2009, 113): 


It should be stressed that for al-Ghazali, the text of revelation can have 
more than one meaning. The ‘rule of interpretation’ establishes the most 
authoritative reading of the text, the one referring to the highest possible 
of the five levels of beings. It determines what kind of descriptive infor- 
mation the passage conveys. Once this reading is established, it allows 
all lower levels. These levels establish additional meanings of the text. 


As long as the most authoritative reading based on the highest level isn’t 
jeopardised, these additional readings can yield other interpretations that 
may further help appreciate scripture. As an example, consider the incident 
of Moses when God spoke to him. There is a verse in the Qur’an (20:12) 
where God commands him to take off his sandals that he was wearing 
at the time. Sufis could interpret this in mystical terms. For instance, the 
sandals could be understood as symbols of this world and the hereafter, 
and Moses was instructed to leave both behind to give himself fully to God 
(Griffel 2009, 113). These are, of course, speculative, which al-Ghazalt 
(2002, 108) acknowledges, but this interpretation is still perfectly compati- 
ble with the apparent meaning of the verse, so there is no harm. It is why we 
see al-Ghazalt being lenient with Sufi interpretations, so long as they are in 
the boundaries outlined earlier (Al-Ghazali 2002, 109): “And perhaps they 
should be given the benefit of the doubt regarding such interpretations that 
are not connected to with basic principles of creed ... They should neither be 
branded unbeliever nor deemed guilty of unsanctioned innovation.” This, 
then, is al-Ghazalt’s process of interpretation (qanūn al-ta’wil). 

It is important to note that this mechanism cannot be applied without qual- 
ification. There are two particular elements that are important, which are 
familiarity with the Arabic language and context (Al-Ghazalt 2000b, 185): 


Understanding comes by way of a pre-existing knowledge of the lan- 
guage conventions in which the communication takes place. Then, if 
[the communication] is decisive in meaning (nass), knowing the lan- 
guage is sufficient for understanding. If it is open to possibilities, then 
the meaning of the utterance cannot truly be known except in con- 
junction with a contextual indicator (qarina). The contextual indicator 
will either be a revealed utterance, like with God’s statement: ‘Paying 
what is due on the day of harvest’!° where the ‘due’ is a tenth; or it will 
be a rational indicator like with God’s statement: ‘The heavens will be 
rolled up in His right hand,’!! and the Prophet’s statement: ‘The heart 
of the believer is between the two fingers of the Merciful;’!? or the con- 
textual indicators will be from the circumstances, like gestures, indica- 
tions, movements, or what comes before and after [the utterance], and 
these are countless. 
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In this statement we see we al-Ghazali referring to different kinds of 
indicators. The first reference — the quotation mentioning harvest — is part 
of a larger Qur’anic verse which talks about different types of agricultural 
produce. The instruction of paying what is due is God mandating to set a 
portion of that for charity, which al-Ghazali interprets to be a tenth (for 
more details on the technicalities of this point, see Shafi 2010, 483-490). 
As for the rational indicators, the references to God’s hands and fingers 
cannot be taken literally, as al-Ghazali (2013a, 55-62) does not interpret 
God to have such entities, i.e. they are anthropomorphic. Let us unpack the 
considerations and nuances of language and context a bit more. 


Classical Arabic 


Arguably the most important prerequisite is understanding classical Arabic, 
the source language which the Arabs at the time of the Prophet Muhammed 
spoke in (Al-Ghazali 2002, 116-117): 


... Knowing what is and what is not open to figurative interpretation 
is not an easy matter. On the contrary, the only people who can make 
such determinations are those who are proficient and well-versed in the 
(Arabic) language, knowledgeable of its fundamental structures, and 
well-acquainted with the customs of the Arabs in using metaphors and 
figures of speech and the various ways in which they construct similes. 


To illustrate this point, consider the following examples. In the Qur’an, 
there are several indicators which can be referred to when interpreting 
scripture metaphorically or allegorically. There is the explicit kind which 
employs the use of simile particles such as ka and mithl: 


He [God] created mankind out of dried clay, like (ka) pottery (Qur’an 
55:14) 


Those who take protectors other than God can be compared (kamathalu) 
to spiders building themselves houses- the spider’s is the frailest of all 
houses — if only they could understand. (Qur'an 29:41). 


Other verses don’t have any such particles but could be read non-literally 
based on the thematic context and content. Consider the following example 
related to customary usage: 


Believers, do not push yourselves forward (bayna yaday) in the pres- 
ence of God and His Messenger — be mindful of God: He hears and 
knows all. (Qur’an 49:1). 


The literal translation of bayna yaday is the human’s two hands, but it is an 
Arabic idiom that means in “front of” or “put forward” (Shafi 2008, 114). 
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It probably stems from the notion of merchants who when making a trans- 
action would lean out their hands. This concept is used here and in several 
other verses where God instructs humankind not to make bad transac- 
tions or choices by giving in to one’s immoral desires (Mir 1989, 268), e.g. 
lust, and instead abiding by God’s law, hence the mention of God and His 
Messenger as the standard reference. 

Another example, and one that will prove to be very useful later in 
Chapter 10, is hyperbole in the Arabic language. In contemporary English, 
we use a hundred, a thousand or a million to convey an exaggerated claim, 
e.g. I washed the car like a million times. We don’t literally mean those num- 
bers but only use them to overstate a point. In classical Arabic, however, 
the numbers associated with hyperbole in classical Arabic revolve around 
7, e.g. 70 and 700 (Lane 2010, 1297-1298; Omar 2010, 245-246).!3 Given 
this point, it allows one to appreciate the following verse: 


Those who spend their wealth in God’s cause are like grains of corn 
that produce seven ears, each bearing a hundred grains ... (Qur'an 
2:261). 


In effect, this verse says that giving charity to please God is like getting 700 
hundred rewards (grains) in return, i.e. it is hyperbolic language. Depending 
on the language and the theme, there are indications when to take a certain 
verse (or part of it) literally or metaphorically. 

Finally, it might also be helpful to note that semantic openness of 
words can sometimes lead to multiple interpretations for a given verse. 
We shall review one example to illustrate this point. There is a famous 
verse which entertains polar opposite opinions because it contains a con- 
tronym (Al-Ghazali 1987, 471): “Divorced women must wait for three 
monthly periods (qurt) ...” (Qur'an 2:228). The word for periods is quri, 
and can mean two things which completely contradict one another. It 
can either mean menstruation in which case the verse says that divorced 
women should wait for three menstruation periods, or it can mean the 
time between two menstruations in which case the verse reads as waiting 
for three non-menstruation periods. Both are valid interpretations, which 
is why we see two different religious edicts over this issue in Islamic juris- 
prudence (Kamali 2008, 134). So multiple meanings can be catered for 
provided that the language permits it. When exegetes or jurists tried to 
understand the ambiguity in certain verses or words, they did so within the 
confines and rules of the language. 

It is with these considerations in mind that Shah (2012, 593) makes the 
following comment: 


[Muslims’] ... metaphorical interpretations ... were bound by strictly 
fixed linguistic rules with regards to the language, to which they had 
to adhere, and their metaphorical interpretations were further limited 
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by the fixed number of linguistic meanings governing each term. In 
other words, interpretation was controlled by clearly defined linguis- 
tic parameters, forcing ... [Muslims] to employ one of the already 
existing linguistic meanings of the term under question as an appro- 
priate or intended meaning, preventing the invention of far-fetched 
facts of speculative suppositions to fit or prove whatever was wanting 
proven from the text. Moreover, this fixation was further substanti- 
ated by the usage of the same meanings in established Arabic meta- 
phors. Although there was scope to arrive at a number of different 
yet mutually related interpretations with different scholars perhaps 
emphasising different aspects or meanings out of the few commonly 
used meanings of a phrase, nevertheless this was a far cry from 
free and open speculation, closing the doors to fanciful and absurd 
interpretations. 


Accordingly, the language and culture of the Arabs at the time of the 
Prophet Muhammed limit the scope of interpretation. 


Contextual indication 


Finally, another point worthy of highlighting concerning reading things 
figuratively is the idea of looking at things with the context (gar@in) in 
mind, which can be linguistic or extra-linguistic in nature, e.g. history 
(Al-Ghazalt 2008). This entails that Islamic scripture should not be read 
in an isolated and atomistic fashion. It involves thematising the verses 
being scrutinised within their proximity, i.e. looking at verses that imme- 
diately come before or after. Otherwise, one might lose context. For 
example, the Qur’an (107:4) says: “So woe to those who pray.” This may 
seem contradictory since Muslims are commanded to pray. But when read 
with the succeeding verses, the concerned verse instinctively becomes 
contextualised: 


So woe to those who pray but are heedless of their prayer; those who 
are all show and forbid common kindnesses. Qur’an (107: 4-7) 


The verses that follow explain that those who pray but are heedless in their 
prayers, show off, and don’t offer assistance to those in need, may be nul- 
lifying their prayers. 

Sometimes distant verses need to be looked at collectively as well. The 
Qur’an frequently employs and conveys the same ideas or themes in differ- 
ent areas. As noted in Chapter 3, Adam’s story is mentioned a few times 
sporadically in the Qur'an. However, if each part is read in an isolated 
and localised manner that radically differs and contradicts the other parts, 
something has gone wrong. This is why Ali (2000, 5) notes how “the Qur’an 
must be treated as a complete text” to ensure there is no contradiction in 
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its overall coherency.'* Even the Qur’an (4:82) alludes to this by stating 
that had this scripture been from other than God, it would have had many 
contradictions. 

The same goes for analysing the hadith corpus (Al-Ghazali 2002, 117): 


As for (texts) other than the Qur’an, making such a determination is 
extremely difficult. And only those who study the books of history, the 
conditions of bygone generations, the books of hadith, the status and 
conditions of transmitters of reports, as all well as their objectives in 
transmitting the doctrines they transmit, can successfully undertake 
such a task. 


For example, consider the following hadith of a statement uttered by the 
Prophet: 


If bad luck were true, it would be in the horse, the woman, and the 
house (Muslim 2225-2226; Bukhari 5093). 


This can be seen as a very concerning hadith because it seems that the 
Prophet is insinuating that the common denominator in the horse, woman, 
and house is unluckiness. The conditional at the beginning (“If ...”) may 
give readers some relief, but even then it may trouble the reader why this 
was even mentioned. However, we have a historical record wherein Aisha, 
the Prophet’s wife, commented on this hadith and clarified this misconcep- 
tion (quoted from Khan 2010, 70): “Arabs of the pre-Islamic times ... used 
to say that the woman, the house, and the animal were the source of bad 
luck.” So having all the relevant source material on a given topic is incred- 
ibly important for contextualisation. 


Theology and hadiths 


The discussion of hadiths has intentionally been left for the end even 
though they have been mentioned throughout this chapter. This is for 
a good reason. The study of hadiths (usal al-hadith) is in of itself a 
complex subject, which is why it is a specialised discipline like other 
Islamic domains, e.g. theology, jurisprudence, exegesis, etc. We differ- 
entiated between mutawatir and ahad hadiths throughout this chapter. 
The former refers to hadiths which have been transmitted so extensively 
that they are deemed to be epistemically certain. The Qur’an and some 
hadiths fit this standard. However, a large part of the hadith corpus 
is ahad, and mutawatir don’t need to be historically verified since they 
are so well-known. Accordingly, hadith specialists!’ found no practical 
value in viewing and treating hadiths in a mutawatir-ahad dichotomy 
(Hansu 2020, 254).'° To help better navigate the ahad hadith corpus, 
they took it upon themselves to differentiate strong hadiths from weak 
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ones. There are usually five main principles they utilise to assess a hadith 
(Brown 2009, 67-122; Khan 2010, 31-35): 


Chain of continuity (ittisal al-sanad) 

The integrity of narrators’ characters (al-‘adala) 
The Precision of the report (al- dabt) 
Non-deficiency (ghayr al-illa) 

Non-aberrance (‘adm al-shudhiidh) 


AR WN eR 


The chain of continuity requires that the hadith must retain an unbroken 
chain back to the original narrator for it to be acceptable. Furthermore, 
every transmitter must have heard directly from the preceding transmitter. 
So if the Prophet is the initial transmitter and the hadith was passed on to 
three more generations, the chain would look like this: 


Prophet Muhammed (Transmitter 1) > Transmitter 2 — Transmitter 3 > 
Transmitter 417 


If the chain has a missing link or more, it will weaken the status of the 
hadith. The following is the example of a hadith in which the transmitter 
between the Prophet and the third transmitter is missing, and is referred to 
as mursal (this particular example will be important for when we look at a 
particular hadith in Chapter 10): 


Prophet Muhammed (Transmitter 1) — Missing person —> 
Transmitter 3 — Transmitter 4 


The second principle requires that each individual in the transmission line 
must have been a truthful and pious character. Since the Prophet’s herit- 
age was being carried forward from one generation to the next by hadith 
transmitters, the hadith specialists were very careful in determining who 
was worthy of this endeavour. Accordingly, they developed compendiums 
containing detailed biographies of every person from every generation to 
keep a record of their character profile. This included identifying elements 
of hypocrisy or unbelief. The report’s precision is similar to the second 
principle, but it had less to do with the character of the narrator and more 
to do with his or her skill and studious nature. This involved analysing a 
narrator’s memory or the number of recorded mistakes he or she made. The 
more errors one narrator was found to have, the lower he or she was graded. 
The principle of non-deficiency was to ensure that nothing was lacking 
in a hadith either in content or transmission. This principle was useful in 
flushing out hadiths that were initially deemed authentic but then later 
own were found to have some errors. Finally, non-aberrance would involve 
looking at a hadith from a certain narrator being at variance in wording 
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Table 9.2 Summary of hadith differentiations. 


Mutawatir Ahad 
Possible classifications Sahth 
according to hadith specialists Sahih Hasan 
Daf 


from other hadiths recorded by better narrators. This was done to identify 
if there were any errors or dissimilarities between them. Though much 
more can be said of these five principles, what is provided here is sufficient 
for our purposes.'!® 

Following this evaluative scheme, three broad categories were used to 
determine whether an ahdd hadith was authentic or not. They were deemed 
as being either authentic or strong (sahth), good (hasan), or weak (da’if). 
Mutawéatir hadiths are categorically sahth. For the hadith specialists, the 
main purpose of this classification was to demarcate between hadiths that 
were usable for doctrinal or jurisprudential purposes, i.e. along the sahth- 
hasan spectrum, and those that weren’t, i.e. da’if (Brown 2009, 100-103).!” 
This has been summarised in Table 9.2.2? With this clear, we can now 
elucidate the different epistemic roles that hadiths play in al-Ghazalt’s 
framework. 

As noted earlier, al-Ghazali maintains that the only kind of scrip- 
tures which are theologically binding are the ones which are mutawatir. 
Accordingly, a point of essential theological doctrine cannot be based on 
ahad hadiths. This does not mean they are rejected; rather, it is only bind- 
ing doctrinal commitments that cannot solely be based on ahdd hadiths. So 
ahad hadiths that are authentic (sahth) are generally to be reckoned with, 
and this is especially the case if they are already affirmed through sources 
that are mutawatir (Hansu 2020, 253). The reason for this is the probabil- 
ity associated with the epistemic status of āhād hadiths. Matters of essential 
doctrine on which belief and unbelief are determined can only be based on 
absolute certainty (yaqīn), which mutawatir sources provide. By contrast, 
ahad hadiths are not certain and, at best, can only yield strong likelihood of 
being true (zannt). It is why if someone does dismiss an ahad hadith, such a 
person cannot be charged with unbelief (Al-Ghazali 2002, 114). 

That said, ahad hadiths cannot be just brushed aside, and are not to be cat- 
egorically rejected; one must have very good reasons to question or dismiss 
them, even when the matter in question is one of belief, especially in matters 
of the unseen (ghayb; recall this discussion in Chapter 4), such as descrip- 
tions of heaven and hell, and the events that will take place in the eschaton 
(Jalajel 2009, 23-24). Also, rejecting ahdad hadith can lead to several prob- 
lems in jurisprudence. Many rituals are predicated on ahad hadiths, which 
are treated as forms of evidence in Islamic jurisprudence (Hansu 2020, 252). 
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It is then of no surprise that al-Ghazalt discusses how to assess ahad 
hadiths in his legal work, On the Legal Theory of Muslim Jurisprudence 
(Al-Mustasfa min ‘Ilm al-Uşūl), which, if they pass the criteria of assess- 
ing hadiths, can be used in determining legal matters (Al-Ghazali 1987, 
541-661).*! So from a juristic perspective, al-Ghazalt accepted qualified 
ahad hadiths, and even argued that they should be acted upon. 

We also see the utilisation of weak hadiths in al-Ghazalt’s more spirit- 
ually inclined works such as the Revival. In this material, he sometimes 
uses very weak hadiths for which he has been criticised (Brown 2009, 112; 
Palmer 2020, 271). However, it is not entirely a work of jurisprudence, nor 
an exclusive work of theology; rather, it seems to be a work that teaches 
Muslims how to practice their religion with a clear exposition of its spiritual 
merits. So it accommodates a shade of spirituality (Garden 2013). The 
threshold for hadiths in the Sufi discourse is much more relaxed (Brown 
2009, 184-195). To be clear, this does not mean that Sufis were against 
the strictures of the theologians and hadith specialists; rather, they were 
instrumentalising weak hadiths in a particular way (Palmer 2020, 272). 
Hadiths which discuss and promote virtues and supererogatory acts, as 
long as their weakness does not lead one to expect fabrication, and if they 
didn’t go against theology or legal practice, were comfortably used by Sufi 
thinkers (Brown 2011a). Thus, it shouldn’t be a surprise that al-Ghazalt 
adopted some weak hadiths in his magnum opus. 

We can draw two conclusions from these observations. First, we can appre- 
ciate that al-Ghazali differentiates the epistemic role of hadiths according 
to the disciplinary vantage point, e.g. theological, juristic, and spiritual.*? 
Second, al-Ghazali generally seems to be inclined towards treating āhād 
hadiths carefully and respectfully. This is despite their weaker status in 
comparison to scripture that is mutawatir. So rejecting or dismissing ahad 
hadiths must be based on good reasons and evidence. This tendency to retain 
ahad hadiths as much as possible will be a guiding principle in Chapter 10. 


Conclusion 


Having completed our survey of al-Ghazalt’s ideas on hermeneutics, we 
can summarise our findings. First, al-Ghazali definitively adopted a posi- 
tion which gives equal epistemic weight to both reason and revelation. 
Second, al-Ghazalt clarifies that when a position is reached where there 
is an apparent conflict between them, one shouldn’t bend the text to suit 
one’s presuppositions. In the situation where there might be more than 
one hermeneutic possibility, and if all of them have equal traction, then 
one should defer in making a judgement since making suppositions about 
God’s intent may have eschatological consequences. Third, al-Ghazali has 
no qualms with abstaining from judgement altogether when scripture is 
silent on an issue, i.e. tawaqquf. Fourth, al-Ghazalt appreciates possible 
correlations between science and scripture. Science can help understand 
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aspects of scripture which point to natural phenomena in general terms. But 
al-Ghazali doesn’t reduce the Qur’an to scientific facts; science is but one 
way of further appreciating the Qur'an, but it isn’t the only way of under- 
standing it. Fifth, al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic ideas are closely linked to his 
theological beliefs. Scripture should be read on its apparent meaning unless 
there are apodictic reasons to do otherwise. He establishes a five-tier system 
starting from the ontological down to the analogical. If an interpreter reads 
into scripture a lower tier without justification, then this would be a form 
of heterodoxy. If an interpreter rejects all of these interpretations, then it 
would warrant the charge of unbelief. In relation to science, al-Ghazalt’s 
hermeneutic method happily allows him to consistently read miracles along- 
side natural phenomena that the Qur’an alludes to, which fits in with his 
theological outlook. Sixth, familiarity with Arabic and context (linguistic 
and historical) is important. Both of these are important to determine the 
reasons for interpreting scripture non-literally when needed. Finally, the dis- 
cussion on hadith helped us determine that al-Ghazali uses hadith accord- 
ing to the epistemic demands of the frame of reference he is adopting. From 
his theological standpoint, which is the perspective that has been adopted 
here, mutawatir hadiths are epistemically certain, which is why they form 
the basis of developing creedal points. Ahad hadiths don’t occupy that epis- 
temic certainty even though they might be sahth. However, ahdd hadiths are 
not to be dismissed or rejected unless there are good reasons for doing so. 
These points will be collectively used to evaluate the various ways people 
have tried to read evolution into Islamic scripture in Chapter 10.23 


Notes 


1 For an excellent historical and contextual overview of the Universal, see 
Griffel (2015). It also discusses the connection between the Universal and 
Criterion. 

2 This is probably referring to a theological group known as the Muttazilites. 
It is well-known that the Ash‘arites extensively criticised this group because 
they stressed reasons more than revelation. One can find many references to 
this group even in al-Ghazalt’s works. In fact, in the Criterion, he compares 
them to the philosophers who we looked at in the second group (Al-Ghazali 
2002, 111): “... the approach of the Mu'tazilites comes close to that philos- 
ophers, with one exception, namely, that the Mu‘tazilites do not hold it to 
be permissible for the Prophet to lie ... Instead, they figuratively interpret 
the apparent meaning of scripture whenever it appears to them to contra- 
dict some logical proof. The philosopher, on the hand, in going beyond the 
apparent meaning of scripture, does not confine himself to texts that might 
accommodate figurative interpretation, obvious or remote.” 

For an overview of al-Ghazalti’s understanding of tawdatur, see Weiss (1995). 

See al-Ghazalt (2008; 2013a). 

Of course, this does not preclude the possibility of God forgiving one’s major 

sins through sincere acts of worship. 

6 Iam indebted to David Solomon Jalajel for identifying, translating, and shar- 
ing this quotation with me (Jalajel, David Solomon. 2020. E-mail message to 
author, November 11). 
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This should be treated with caution. Most likely, this means unbelievers. See 
my distinction between atheism and disbelief in Malik (2018, 7). Al-Ghazalt 
could have in mind eternalists, i.e. individuals who believe the universe was 
eternal, and materialists, both of whom he criticises in his works. 
This, however, should be taken with some caution. In an earlier part, 
al-Ghazali (2002, 92) does not fail to mention that a full exposition would 
require some length, which is why he suffices his reader(s) with a simple 
framework: “Know that a full explanation of this matter would be quite long, 
and the means through which it might be fully apprehended are quite subtle 
and elusive. But I will provide you with a sound criterion which you should 
apply evenly across the board ...” 
He uses this example in his al-Mustasfa. 

uran (6:141). 

uran (39:67). 
The mention of Merciful here is referring to a name of God. Another varia- 
tion that relays content very similar to this hadith is in Muslim (2655): “Ver- 
ily, the hearts of all the sons of Adam are between the two fingers out of the 
fingers of the Compassionate Lord as one heart ...”. 
Another is the number 1000. See Lane 2010, 80), Omar (2010, 25), and 
Quran (97:3). 
For an excellent treatment of this subject, see Bhutta (2017). 
What I am referring to as hadith specialists is a category of individuals who 
are expert in assessing and classifying hadiths, and they are not to be con- 
fused with a theological group known as partisans of hadith (ab! al-hadith). 
This particular group disagreed with Ash‘arite theologians over the epistemic 
status of āhād hadiths (Brown 2009, 180-182; Brown 2011a). 
To be clear, this doesn’t entail they didn’t value mutawatir hadiths; rather, 
since the bulk of the hadiths corpus was āhād, they saw little practical utility 
with the mutawatir-ahad dichotomy. 
The transmissions of hadiths can become very complicated with several kinds 
of interrelations and networks. Accordingly, hadiths should not be though 
simple as linear chains as depicted here. See the diagram in Brown (2009, 
114) as an example. 
For excellent resources on hadiths, see Siddiqui (2008), Brown (2009), Khan 
(2010), Brown (2011b), Brown (2014), and Davidson (2020). 
I should add that there are many more internal subdivisions and classifica- 
tions within the discipline of hadith scholarship. This is but a mere summary. 
See Al-A‘zami (2002). 
There is a third category of hadiths which are referred to as either mustafid 
or mashhar (Siddiqui 2008, 110; Brown 2009, 179). These are ahad hadiths 
which were initially isolated reports but quickly became widely trans- 
mitted reports, so they have the appearance of being mutawéatir. Interest- 
ingly, al-Ghazali (2002, 117) makes it very clear that even here one should 
be scrupulous with such hadiths: “Indeed, a report that is simply widely 
known (mustafid) may be mistakenly thought to be diffusely congruent |, i.e. 
mutawatir]|.” 
For an overview of the relationship between law and hadiths, see Melchert 
(2020). 
To be sure, al-Ghazalt is not alone in this position. Other theologians treated 
ahad hadiths this way too. See Jalajel (2009, 11-34) and Brown (2009, 150-183). 
One limitation of this developed framewok of al-Ghazalt’s hermeneutics might 
be the absence of scholarly consensus (ijd‘). This is a valid form of theolog- 
ical proof and can hold strong weight for grounding one’s creedal and juris- 
prudential positions in Sunnt Islam (Kamali 2008, 228-263; Hasan 2009). 
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Thus, going against scholarly consensus could have theological repercus- 
sions, e.g. the charge of unbelief, which may partially explain some Muslims’ 
sensitivities with reconciling Islam with evolution. However, this was not 
considered for this particular study because of al-Ghazalt’s (2002, 114) own 
reservations about it regarding secondary matters: “To be sure, were a person 
to deny the truth of an isolated report (khabar ahadi), there would be no duty 
to brand him an unbeliever. Were he to deny, on the other hand, that upon 
which there was unanimous consensus (ijmā'‘), his case would be unclear. For 
knowledge of whether or not consensus is itself a definitive proof is fraught 
with ambiguities the like of which only those who have mastered the disci- 
pline of legal theory (usal al-fiqh) can bring into relief ... Thus, the status of 
consensus as a valid proof is itself disputed (mukhtalaf fth). This, then, is the 
ruling regarding secondary matters.” For more information on al-Ghazalt’s 
understanding of scholarly consensus, see al-Ghazalt (1987, 662-739) and 
Bello 1989 (17—43). 
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10 Creationism or evolution 
in Islamic scripture? 


Introduction 


In Part 3 of this book, we saw how al-Ghazalt’s thoughts could deal with 
the metaphysical objections which some associate with evolution. In this 
chapter, we will see how al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework, which was 
reviewed in Chapter 9, can be used to evaluate the proposals we reviewed 
in Chapter 4. This chapter works with the presumption that non-human 
evolution is a non-issue. There are verses and hadiths on plants and ani- 
mals, but they are too ambiguous to have any clear stance on the matter, 
as indicated in Chapters 3 and 4, and so the crux of the issue is squarely 
with human evolution. Accordingly, the strategy adopted here will be to 
use al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework outlined in Chapter 9 to deter- 
mine where and how it might (dis)agree with current strategies to either 
negate or accept readings of human evolution in Islamic scripture. This 
will include assessing the arguments and the methodologies that can be 
determined of each thinker when applicable. However, before we start any 
evaluative procedures, it might be helpful to summarise the principles out- 
lined in Chapter 9. 


Principle 1 — All interpretations must conform to Classical Arabic; 

Principle 2 — Interpretations must be considerate of the thematic and 
historical context (qarin); 

Principle 3 — Figurative readings can only be taken up if they conform 
to al-Ghazalt’s rule of figurative interpretation (ganin al-ta’wil); 
Principle 4 — Ahad hadiths will be maintained as valid scriptural ref- 
erences for matters of belief that do not constitute binding creed, 
as long as they are robust (sath), and are not contradicted by evi- 

dence of similar or stronger epistemic certainty;! 

Principle 5 — If there are compossible opinions, one should acknowl- 
edge them, observe epistemic humility and not force one over the 
other(s), and thus defer judgement to God (tafwid al-ma‘na); 

Principle 6 — In areas where there are compossible opinions, the mat- 
ter cannot be a point of doctrine; 
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Principle 7 — If scripture is silent on a matter, one should not claim 
any stance on behalf of scripture (tawaqquf). 


As a point of reference, these principles will be mentioned alongside cri- 
tiques or arguments put forward during the course of this chapter. This is 
to help link how each principle plays out in the discussion. Undoubtedly, 
there are various principles involved with interpreting scripture at any 
given moment, but the references are only there to highlight the primary 
ones involved in a particular critique or argument. 

This chapter is divided into six parts. First, we shall highlight the method- 
ological differences between al-Ghazalt’s hermeneutic framework and some 
modern attempts that try to reconcile Islam with evolution. In particular, 
we will review Nidhal Guessoum’s approach. This comparison will parallel 
Chapter 6 in which it was noted there are theological differences between the 
Divine Action Project (DAP) and the Ash‘arite perspective, with the former 
being considered a form of scientism from the latter’s viewpoint. Guessoum’s 
approach treats science and scripture unidirectionally in that science gets 
to completely determine what is and isn’t valid. As we shall see, al-Ghazalt 
would find this a problematic approach due to its inherent scientism. The 
second and third sections will evaluate three criticisms made against human 
evolutionary readings followed by an assessment of three attempts which try 
to reconcile Islamic scripture with human evolution, respectively. The fourth 
section will involve a comparison of Caner Taslaman’s proposal with David 
Solomon Jalajel’s. Since both of their positions involve a suspension of judge- 
ment (referred to as theological agnosticism by Taslaman and tawaqquf by 
Jalajel), it will be helpful to see how their differences in the application of 
this principle might fare through al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework. The 
penultimate section will look at the discussion of hadiths. The final sec- 
tion reviews the stances of human exceptionalism as argued by Yasir Qadhi 
and Nazir Khan, and David Solomon Jalajel’s Adamic exceptionalism. It is 
concluded that al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework is compatible with cre- 
ationism, human exceptionalism, and Adamic exceptionalism but not with 
the no exceptions stance. This is primarily due to al-Ghazali permitting mir- 
acles in his metaphysics as well as his hermeneutics. 

To help guide the reader with the discussions to follow, all the important 
Qur’anic verses are referenced, e.g. Verse 1, Verse 2, Verse 3, etc. Finally, 
while this chapter is primarily about hermeneutics, some of the metaphys- 
ical discussions looked at in earlier chapters will be brought up to help 
evaluate the proposals looked at here. 


Hermeneutic scientism 


In Chapter 9, we saw al-Ghazalt occupies a methodological framework 
for interpreting Islamic scripture which starts with reading it apparently 
until an apodictic justification can be provided to go to a more figurative 
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reading. However, some approaches stress that all hermeneutic readings 
must be looked at through a scientific narrative. So if Qur’anic verse or 
hadiths seem unscientific, they must be reinterpreted to make them scien- 
tifically friendly. 

Two proponents who advance this type of thinking are Nidhal Guessoum 
and Rana Dajani, both of whom we have encountered earlier in Chapter 4. 
Guessoum (2010) seems to have a serious problem with scriptural liter- 
alism. He believes that “creationism is a literalistic religious movement” 
(Guessoum 2010, 828). As a response to this issue, he suggests that Muslims 
should accommodate multiple and multi-layered meanings, i.e. interpretive 
pluralism (Guessoum 2008, 425). More importantly, his solution to the 
entire problem seems to be that once it is established that evolution is, in 
fact true, all conflicting scripture must be deemed metaphorical (Guessoum 
2010). His entire approach is predicated on the no-conflict principle, which 
he adopts from Ibn Rushd.’ This is the self-evident position that there can 
be no conflict between science and scripture. Dajani (2016) adopts a some- 
what similar method which, as highlighted in Chapter 4, seems to think 
that because evolution is true, Adam’s creation narrative is just a metaphor. 
But since Guessoum has written much more extensively on the subject, we 
shall exclusively focus on his approach. 

There are three issues with this method that need highlighting. First, it 
is true that creationists are framed by a literalistic outlook, but it would be 
incorrect to state that it is the only reason why they adopt creationism. As 
pointed out in Chapters 1 and 4, evolution is considered (though not neces- 
sarily correctly) as an atheistic or a materialistic ideology by some Muslim 
creationists (Jalajel 2009, 162-163; Howard 2011, 6-7). So care needs to be 
taken in that literalism does not take the entire blame for creationism as it 
could be a means or an end. In other words, Muslim creationists can reject 
evolution for non-scriptural reasons and then use literal readings of scrip- 
ture to justify their position (the means), or they can reject evolution because 
of their literal readings of scripture (the end). This is being pointed out to 
add nuance to the role and kinds of literalism that partake in this discourse. 

Second, as with literalism, Guessoum overstates the case of emphasising the 
need for interpretative pluralism. Muslim scholars have appreciated a variety 
of intelligible readings when the situation permits it. Recall from Chapter 9, 
al-Ghazalt himself alludes to this with the example of two possible interpre- 
tations regarding how one’s deeds are weighed on the day of judgement. We 
also noted the example of qur and how it led to two polar opposite juris- 
prudential outcomes. Finally, there is nothing problematic with adopting a 
metaphorical reading as Muslim scholars have invoked such readings when 
the situation requires it. As we saw in Chapter 9, al-Ghazali happily allows 
a range of non-literal readings in his methodology. So there are appreciable 
overlaps between Guessoum’s and al-Ghazalt’s hermeneutic approaches. 

However, the scope of these hermeneutic agreements is significantly affected 
by their different theological frameworks. The broader difference between 
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Guessoum and al-Ghazali is that the former rejects miracles due to differ- 
ences understanding of God and His relationship with the natural world. 
This is something Guessoum himself acknowledges (Bigliardi 2014, 176): 


In the famous example of al-Ghazali, you throw cotton into the fire 
and it may not burn if God would decide to do so at that moment. I 
think that is the fundamental difference of understanding; it is really 
a serious, fundamental theological issue. Understanding, conceptualis- 
ing how God relates to the world, how He created the world, its pur- 
pose according to Him, and how we related to Him. 


To be clear, Guessoum admits that God is capable of interfering with the laws 
of nature, but it wouldn’t make sense for Him to do so (Bigliardi 2014, 175): 


... because He is omnipotent it does not mean that He is just going to 
violate His own laws. So I am not saying that God cannot; I am saying 
that God put together the laws so that things function in an orderly 
manner. Otherwise what is the point of putting together laws, and then 
doing one wants every now and then? The world is ordered and harmo- 
nious; the Qur'an itself emphasises that. On the contrary, God is saying 
‘I am omnipotent but even I, omnipotent, put together laws by which 
creation proceeds, and I want you to follow laws, and I want you to be 
orderly, to follow the order.’ 


It is with this framework that Guessoum asserts that Prophet Muhammed 
himself did not perform any miracles, which if indeed is the case, provides 
further impetus for reading miracle events mentioned in scripture as moral 
lessons instead of real events (Bigliardi 2014, 174): 


I am saying that even in the Islamic tradition there is a large tradition 
of not calling upon miracles for the Prophet himself. Now, if the last 
and greatest Prophet did not perform miracles, why do you think that 
there must have been physical miracles in the past? Maybe people saw 
something or were convinced, maybe the supposed miracles did not 
even occur like this, maybe the stories that are related in the Qur’an are 
not to be taken literally, maybe they didn’t happen historically exactly 
like this, it is just told to convey a moral, to convey an idea about God 
and humanity, and injustice ... Probably we are not talking about phys- 
ical miracles at all, they are just parables about the fact that God can 
intervene, can help and so on. 


Otherwise, miracles are incredibly lucky incidents (Bigliardi 2014, 175): 


... putting together all these ideas of how to read he Qur’an, how to 
understand the stories of the Prophets, what is the meaning of God’s 
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order, what are the laws of God and nature etc., all of this for me rules 
out the idea of miracle as a violation of laws. Miracles are very lucky 
events, providence, coincidences. 


However, while Guessoum believes God doesn’t violate physical laws, God 
can interfere with spirits (Bigliardi 2014, 176): “My current position is that 
God interacts with us through the spirit, meaning our mental connection 
with Him, not thorough physical mechanisms.” 

From al-Ghazali’s standpoint, Guessoum’s hermeneutic would be in the 
same position as the DAP, which we looked at in Chapter 6. The DAP was 
an exercise to determine how far participants could come up with theolog- 
ical models that safeguard the sciences on the one hand while catering for 
God’s autonomy on the other. It was concluded that al-Ghazali would see 
the parameters of the DAP as a form of scientism; it straitjackets God too 
much. In the Ash‘arite paradigm, God isn’t bound by the laws of nature 
and/or science. In responding to the Guessoum’s specific claim of God’s 
insensibility in creating an ordered world and then disrupting its laws, 
al-Ghazalt would simply say that God has His reasons. We don’t have epis- 
temic insight into everything that He does and thinks about. So curtailing 
what God can’t and can do according to human frameworks is a limitation 
on God, which, as highlighted in Chapter 6, Ash‘arites don’t entertain. 

These theological differences spill over to the hermeneutic plane, which 
inevitably leads to significant differences of opinions. How each thinker 
reads miracle stories is a clear case in point.* Guessoum does not read mir- 
acle stories literally or considers them to be very rare, natural, law-abiding 
events, while al-Ghazali has no problem reading such events at face value 
whether they conform to science or not. As we will come to see during the 
course of this chapter, Guessoum utilises his adopted hermeneutic princi- 
ples to conform Islamic scripture to the demands of science. So if there is 
something in scripture that isn’t scientifically possible, it will be read in a 
way such that it safeguards science. In other words, if there is an interface 
between science and scripture, the flow of engagement seems to be unidirec- 
tional from science to scripture rather than being bidirectional where sci- 
ence and scripture are equally dissected, discussed and integrated as is the 
approach of al-Ghazalt. It would not be a stretch to assert that al-Ghazalt 
would see Guessoum’s approach as a form of hermeneutic scientism, i.e. 
appropriating scripture to the demands of science.’ 

To be clear, this is not a new debate and, in fact, has a historical footprint. 
As we noted in Chapter 3, when reviewing human exceptionalism as outlined 
by Qadhi and Khan, and in Chapter 9, al-Ghazalt had issues with Avicenna’s 
thoughts for similar reasons. Avicenna occupied a metaphysical framework 
known as emanationism within which creation is a necessary production. So 
God did not create the universe and its constituents through any volition of 
His own. As part of this framework, miracles aren’t possible, which is why 
Avicenna resorts to claiming that scriptural indications of such events should 
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be taken symbolically rather than literally (Al-Ghazalt 2000a; Richardson 
2020). Given al-Ghazali’s metaphysical framework, he was at complete odds 
with Avicenna’s line of thinking. Guessoum is not an emanationist, but he is 
tightly welded to a scientific framework which does not allow him to cater 
for any kind of unscientific readings. It is why any kind of creationist read- 
ing is impossible for him to entertain, whereas from al-Ghazali’s perspective 
both creationism and evolution are equally possible. These disagreements 
will become more apparent as we progress in this chapter. 


Criticisms raised against human evolution 


In Chapter 4, we noted three main criticisms that were brought up against 
human evolutionary readings. The first is the notion that Adam was created 
and fell from the heavenly garden, which some suggest nullifies any recon- 
ciliation whatsoever. Second, there is the issue of man’s nobility. Some have 
used verses in the Qur’an to determine that because humans are a noble 
being or were created with dignity, they could not have come about by evo- 
lutionary processes. The biological link of animals with a “lower status” 
in comparison to humankind seems to ground this claim. Third, there is 
a reference to God’s hands in Adam’s creation, which people have used to 
suggest a miracle reading. Let us review each of these in order. 


Heavenly or earthly garden? 


It was noted in Chapter 4 that the garden from which Adam fell is gen- 
erally understood to be as the eternal garden of heaven. Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr (2006), Nuh Ha Mim Keller (2011), and Yasir Qadhi and Nazir Khan 
(2018) are some of the proponents who have utilised this argument to reject 
human evolution. Two things can be said on this particular point. First, it 
seems that scripture itself seems to be unclear on the matter. Exegetes seem 
to have debated over this issue. Classical exegetes debated over the nature 
of the garden from which Adam fell. According to the classical exegete, Ibn 
Kathir (2018, 350-359), the majority sided with the heavenly interpreta- 
tion while a minority sided with the earthly interpretation. In Chapter 4, 
we saw how Keller seems to advocate the heavenly interpretation as if it’s 
the position on the matter. This doesn’t seem to be the case. For instance, 
Ibn Kathir himself didn’t commit to any particular position, possibly indi- 
cating a non-committal stance. Furthermore, other well-known exegetes 
such as Ibn ‘Ashar (1984, 428-431) also acknowledged the different opin- 
ions with the heavenly interpretation being dominant. However, he stated 
that these positions rested on likelihoods rather than certainty, and one’s 
position on the matter doesn’t affect one’s doctrine, i.e. this isn’t a matter 
that is theologically binding. Al-Razt (2000, 1), one of the most revered 
exegetes in Islamic intellectual history, also concludes that the evidence on 
the matter is contradictory and unresolvable, i.e. there are valid arguments 
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for a heavenly garden as well as an earthly one. Given that we are utilising 
al-Ghazalt’s hermeneutic framework from a theological angle, if there is 
a lack of clarity or ambiguity in Islamic scripture, it cannot be a point of 
doctrine, and so he would agree with stances of Ibn ‘Ashar and al-Razi 
(Principle 6). Furthermore, since there are competing interpretations over 
this issue, one should not unnecessarily force an opinion on the matter. 
Given al-Ghazali’s principle of epistemic humility, when there are viable 
competing interpretations, it is perfectly valid to defer judgement just like 
Ibn Kathir (Principle 5). So, resorting to a heavenly garden and utilising it as 
if it were a definitive reading does not warrant a disqualification of human 
evolution given that there is a case to be made for the earthly interpretation. 

Second, even if the garden was in heaven, it does not directly entail that 
human evolution is false. It is logically possible that Adam fell from the 
heavenly garden and then recreated on earth through evolutionary pro- 
cesses. So relying on a heavenly garden reading does not automatically 
disqualify human evolution as a possibility. A further hermeneutic con- 
straint would be needed to arrive at this strong conclusion. As suggested in 
Chapter 3, the verse of similitude between Jesus and Adam provides this 
constraint (Qur’an 3:59). So the discussion of the nature of the garden in of 
itself doesn’t undermine human evolution. 


The nobility of man 


The second argument against human evolution is an axiological appeal 
to the nobility of humans that is mentioned in the Qur’an, which seems 
to entail that humans cannot be the output of evolution. Ramadan al-Batt 
(2017) is one example who adopts this line of argument. 

Undoubtedly, the Qur’an has a few verses that give humans a lofty sta- 
tus. The following are some examples which are quoted when making this 
point: 


Verse 1 — We create man in the finest (ahsan) state ... (Qur’an 95:4) 


Verse 2 — We have honoured the children of Adam and carried them by 
land and sea; We have provided good sustenance for them and favoured 
them specially above many of those We have created. (Qur’an 17:70) 


The question is: are the quoted verses sufficient to deny human evolution? 
This doesn’t seem to be the case. First, when the previous two verses are 
looked at thematically with the verses that follow them, the quoted verses’ 
meanings become apparent. Consider Verse 1, followed by the verses that 
follow it: 


We create man in the finest state then reduce him to the lowest of the 
low, except those who believe and do good deeds. (Qur’an 94:4-6) 
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Similarly, consider Verse 2 with what succeeds it: 


We have honoured the children of Adam and carried them by land and 
sea; We have provided good sustenance for them and favoured them 
specially above many of those We have created. On the Day when We 
summon each community, along with its leader, those who are given 
their record in their right hand will read it [with pleasure]. But no one 
will be wronged in the least. (Qur’an 17:70-71) 


When both verses are thematically contextualised, it immediately reveals 
how the honour given to humankind seems to be linked with believing in 
God, and abiding by good deeds and refraining from bad ones through 
free will, i.e. following God’s commandments ascetically and volitionally 
(Principle 2). 

Second, when the Qur'an is viewed holistically one can also find verses that 
speak negatively of humans including them being hasty (Qur’an 21:36), nig- 
gardly (Qur'an 17:100), greedy (Qur’an 70:19) and weak (Qur'an 4:28). So 
it seems to be a lopsided argument when the positive qualities are presented 
in the absence of the negative ones (Principle 2). So how can these positive 
qualities of humans be interpreted in light of the negative ones? Similar to 
the first point, the honour given to humans in these verses are due to their 
potential of fulfilling their purpose by worshipping God, and attempting to 
reach a high state of spirituality by fighting against these negative qualities 
and base desires. This is succinctly highlighted by al-Ghazalt (2008, 34): 


If he [man] throws the alchemy of (spiritual) happiness upon the essence 
of his soul, he will travel from the degree of beasts to the degree of the 
angels. If he turns to the world and the appetites of the world, a dog 
or a pig will be superior to him tomorrow ... So when he has come to 
know his ability, he must recognise his own deficiencies, baseness, and 
helplessness. In this way, that self-knowledge is one of the keys to the 
knowledge of God ... 


Thus, based on his spiritual merit, man has the potential to become a being 
of nobility, but he is also susceptible to becoming a loathsome creature. This 
neatly balances the positive and the negative qualities of humans mentioned 
in the Qur’an. Subsequently, none of these verses actually seem to conflict 
with evolution. Humans can still be the product of evolution and yet main- 
tain a lofty status by following the commandments laid down by God. 
Interestingly, but also paradoxically, these verses and their likes have 
been used by some to argue for human evolution. Recall from Chapter 4, 
Rana Dajani (2012) reviews Verse 1 and makes the following comment: 


In the verse in Al teen [Verse 1], Allah states that man was created to 
be fit for his environment. To me, this supports evolution and is an 
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example of misinterpretation of the meaning of words in religious texts 
for lack of the scientific knowledge on the issue by the interpreters. 


She also used the word ahsan to argue for an evolutionary reading in the 
Qur’an. However, it seems that it is both thinly argued and overstated. 
In lexicons, one finds that ahsan can etymologically mean beauty, be or 
become beautiful, improve, adorn, goodness, charity, favour, act properly, 
deem good, and approve, to appreciate (Badawi and Haleem 2008, 209). 
So the idea of ahsan meaning the most fit for the environment as Dajani 
believes isn’t strictly a strong reading. Still, it could weakly resonate with 
the idea of being created to act properly or created perfectly that may align 
with evolution (Principle 1). But more importantly, Dajani has interpreted 
it atomistically without considering the thematic context. The qualification 
by exception (... except those who believe and do good deeds ...) clearly 
indicates that isn’t referring to the physical part of the human being. Thus, 
stretching this to an evolutionary reading completely misses the mark 
(Principle 2). 

It seems, then, that even though Adam and humankind are specially 
referred to in the Qur’an with a lofty status, none of these are clear rebut- 
tals against human evolution. If anything, these verses remain neutral on 
the topic when thematically contextualised. 


God’s hands 


The final argument that is sometimes used to argue against human evolu- 
tion is the reference of God’s Hands (Qur’an 38:75): “God said, ‘Iblis, what 
prevents you from bowing down to the man I have made with My own 
[two] hands? Are you too high and mighty?’” Keller refers to this when 
arguing against human evolution. However, Keller is mistaken to think 
that mere mention of God’s hand(s) is exclusive to Adam. As we noted in 
Chapter 3, there is another verse where God mentions His Hands in the 
plural form (jam‘) about livestock: “Do they not see that We have created 
for them from what Our hands have made, grazing livestock, and [then] 
they are their owners?” (Qur'an 36:71). In another place God’s Hand is 
mentioned in the singular form (mufrad) with respect to His allegiance: 
“Those who pledge loyalty to you [Prophet] are actually pledging loyalty 
to God Himself — God’s hand is placed on theirs ...” (Qur’an: 48:10). Given 
this point, the claim of Adam’s exclusivity as a special creation is lost if it is 
only based on the mere mention of God’s hand(s). To give credit to Keller, 
the mention of Adam’s creation with respect God’s Hands in the dual form 
(muthanna) is exclusive to Adam, and, in the context of the verse, it sug- 
gests that Adam is in some way unique which is why Satan (Iblis) was 
asked to bow down to him.® Also, al-Ghazalt doesn’t interpret any verses 
that depict God anthropomorphically literally, as noted in Chapter 9. God 
is transcendent and cannot have entities like hands (Shah 2012, 399-654; 
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Kars 2019). Subsequently, it is unlikely he would read this verse to mean 
God literally creating Adam with a pair of hands, but most probably would 
understand it as Adam’s creation being a significant event. However, even 
if this option carried with it some kind of exclusivity, it remains unobvious 
as to how this would contradict human evolution (Principle 1; Principle 2). 

As far as can be told, the basis for Adam’s uniqueness (and humans) has 
been interpreted to be the soul, which demarcates him from other beings 
(e.g. see Chittick 1989; Al-Ghazali 2008; Coppens 2018). Even Keller 
(2011, 361) alludes to this: 


The locus of this attachment and this knowledge is not the mind, but 
rather the subtle faculty within one that is sometimes called the heart, 
sometimes the rah or spirit. Allah’s special creation of this faculty has 
been mentioned above in connection with the Qur’anic words and 
breathed into him of My spirit. According to masters of the spiritual 
path, this subtle body is knowledgeable, aware, and cognizant, and 
when fully awakened, capable of transcending the opacity of the cre- 
ated universe to know Allah. 


As we saw in Chapter 4, Israr Ahmad links this point to Adam’s creation 
in the context of evolution and the mention of God’s hands. In his view, it 
is reasonable to think that one advanced member of the Homo species was 
chosen within whom the soul was infused into and became Adam (Ahmad 
2013, 45-46). He suggests that when God mentions creating Adam with 
His two hands, it possibly alludes to this moment where the soul was 
infused into Adam’s physical template, which could easily be consistent 
with evolution (Ahmad 2013, 47).7 Given this possibility, simply relying on 
the verse which mentions God’s two hands to deny human evolution is not 
necessarily a robust argument (Principle 5; Principle 6).8 

Finally, it has been pointed out that in order “for this verse to be evidence 
against human evolution, one must first assume that ‘God’s hands’ are not 
involved in natural biological development, but, again, this assumption 
is not obvious” (Majid 2015, 100). In other words, the special attention 
the verse indicates is being given to Adam does not negate the biological 
dimension. This is particularly important to note in light of al-Ghazalt’s 
metaphysics. If occasionalism is true, isn’t God directly maintaining and 
sustaining every single entity? And couldn’t this include evolution? For 
all these reasons, the reference to God’s hands doesn’t make it clear that 
human evolution is to be rejected. 


Arguments by the no exceptions camp 


There are three broad ways this is done. One is by reading the creation 
narrative of Adam non-literally. The second is by utilising the bashar-insan 
distinction. The third approach is by reading evolution into verses that 
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either in themselves or when coupled with other verses lead to a pro-evolu- 
tion reading. Let us review each approach in the stated order. 


Metaphorical readings of Adam’s creation narrative 


As we saw in Chapter 4, Rana Dajani and Muhammad Iqbal interpret the 
creation narrative of Adam non-literally. Dajani (2016, 146) thinks the cre- 
ation narrative of Adam is a metaphor, and the purpose of this metaphori- 
cal story is to convey moral lessons: 


The story of Adam in the Qur’an as well as other stories should not be 
taken literary [sic]. They are metaphors to learn lessons. The process 
of human evolution was gradual and concerned groups of humans who 
evolved from former ancestors. 


Iqbal (2012, 66) suggests that Adam is more of a symbol of humanity rather 
than a historical individual: 


Indeed, in the verses which deal with the origin of man as a living 
being, the Qur’an uses the words Bashar or Insān, not Adam, which it 
reserves for man in his capacity of God’s vicegerent on earth. The pur- 
pose of the Quran is further secured by the omission of proper names 
mentioned in the Biblical narration - Adam and Eve. The word Adam 
is retained and used more as a concept than as the name of a concrete 
human individual. 


Both believe that the verses mentioning Adam cannot be taken literally. 
Given al-Ghazalt’s five-tiered system for interpreting scripture, as high- 
lighted in Chapter 9, he would differ with both of their approaches. Dajani, 
and perhaps Iqbal, read the verses non-literally because they see evolution 
as conflicting with this narrative. In their case, it seems that science is a very 
salient operational feature in their hermeneutic process. Al-Ghazalt, how- 
ever, is not so much constrained by scientific measures. This isn’t because 
he is antiscientific or unscientific. As we saw in Chapter 9, al-Ghazali 
respects the authority of scientists to be able to deliver high-resolution 
explanations of natural phenomena that are briefly alluded to in the Qur’an 
on their own terms. Al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework works in tan- 
dem with his metaphysical framework, i.e. occasionalism, within which 
miracles are permitted realities. It is why miraculous events are not taken 
non-literally by al-Ghazali. While Dajani and Iqbal may not be operating 
in the same framework as Avicenna, using science to curtail to what is(n’t) 
metaphysically and hermeneutically possible would warrant the same con- 
cerns. As with Guessoum’s case discussed earlier, this approach could be 
seen as a form of hermeneutic scientism when looked at from al-Ghazalt’s 
framework. 
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Apart from these methodological differences, there are other issues with 
taking this route even on its own merits. First, there is no contextual indi- 
cator that metaphors are intended by the text, either as events (the fall 
of Adam and Eve from the garden) or as actors (Adam, Even and satan; 
Principle 1; Principle 2). Second, the Qur’an as a whole also does not indi- 
cate that Adam should be read non-literally even implicitly because refer- 
ences to him are simply too well-corroborated (Principle 2). Consider the 
following verses: 


Verse 3 - When We told the angels, ‘Bow down before Adam, they all 
bowed. But not Iblis, who refused and was arrogant: he was one of the 
disobedient. (Qur’an 2:34) 


Verse 4 — We said, ‘Adam, live with your wife in this garden. Both of 
you eat freely there as you will, but do not go near this tree, or you will 
both become wrongdoers.’ (Qur’an 2:35) 


Verse 5 — [Prophet], tell them the truth about the story of Adam’s 
two sons: each of them offered a sacrifice, and it was accepted from 
one and not the other. One said, ‘I will kill you,’ but the other said, 
‘God only accepts the sacrifice of those who are mindful of Him.’ 
(Quran 5:27) 


Verse 6 — God chose Adam, Noah, Abraham’s family, and the family 
of Imran, over all other people (Qur’an 3:33-34) 


In Verse 3, God commands the angels to prostrate to Adam, and they did 
except for Satan. In Verse 4, God speaks to Adam in the first person and 
tells him to dwell in heaven with his wife. In Verse 5, Adam’s two specific 
sons are being referred to, i.e. Cain and Able. In Verse 6, Adam is men- 
tioned alongside Prophet Noah and Prophet Abraham as those whom God 
chose to follow a connected lineage. The specific references to God talking 
with Adam, his wife, his sons, which are also corroborated in multiple 
places in the Qur’an and hadiths, are simply too numerous to reinterpret 
as metaphors with a simple stroke. Of course, it is conceded that this in of 
itself doesn’t necessitate that they cannot be metaphorical readings, even 
if en masse. But the following two contentions give this argument some 
weight. 

Verse 6 raises a third contention, which is the argument by implica- 
tion. Verse 6 is but one example in which Adam is mentioned along- 
side other well-known prophets. If Dajani’s or Iqbal’s reading were to be 
applied to consistently throughout the Qur’an, it would suggest that if 
Adam is a metaphor/symbol, and thus Noah and Abraham should be too 
(recall the argument by Mohammed Shihabuddin Nadvi in Chapter 4). 
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There is also the verse which likens Adam to Jesus (Qur’an 3:59), which 
raises similar concerns. These verses collectively make it very difficult 
to maintain and believe that Adam was simply a metaphor/symbol, as 
it potentially questions the truthfulness of other prophetic stories dis- 
cussed in the Qur'an. Applied consistently, if Noah and Abraham are met- 
aphors/symbols because of being mentioned in the same verse as Adam, 
then it would imply that they are still just metaphors whenever they are 
mentioned independently, too. The same goes for any other prophets men- 
tioned alongside Adam and the ones discussed here. This would create 
several theological problems because it would suggest that a large portion 
of the Qur’an contains fictitious fables which the Qur'an itself doesn’t 
seem to suggest is the case (Qur'an 6:25; 4:164; 11:120; 18:13; 20:99; 
40:78). Thus, because of the downstream implications of Adam being a 
metaphor or a symbol, the entire Qur’anic corpus potentially becomes 
fictitious and incoherent if applied consistently (Principle 2). 

The fourth and final issue is the problem of arbitrariness, which is 
intrinsically tied up with the previous contention. In response to the 
third contention, it could be argued that Adam is referred to as a 
metaphor/symbol in some parts while he should be read as a real person 
in other parts. This would eliminate the charge of making the whole 
Quran a book of fictitious fables. However, without giving us a proper 
hermeneutic mechanism whereby we can determine when the mention 
of Adam should read metaphorically and literally, which has not been 
provided, it makes it too arbitrary of an interpretation. Going back to 
Adam’s verse mentioned alongside Noah and Abraham again, Verse 6, 
if Dajani or Iqbal wanted to be consistent with their reading, it would 
entail interpreting the first part of the verse as metaphorical/symbolic 
and the latter half as literal. But how would this work if not non-arbi- 
trarily? Without a clear and consistent hermeneutic framework, their 
methodology would be considered capricious (Principle 2; Principle 3). 
Dajani, in particular, has a very confusing methodology. She asserts 
that the Qur’an is not a book of science, but then tries to find evolu- 
tion-friendly readings in certain words and verses (recall her reading of 
ahsan reviewed earlier and in Chapter 4). This makes for a confusing 
and inconsistent method. 

To be clear, the story of Adam can be read metaphorically in al-Ghazali’s 
framework. It could be taken to symbolise the power of repentance for 
humanity, for instance, — because God forgave Adam for eating from the 
tree after asking for forgiveness (Qur’an 7:23) — but this would have to 
be maintained in conjunction with the literal reading rather than instead 
of it. As we noted in Chapter 10, al-Ghazalt doesn’t deny metaphori- 
cal readings so long as they are read in tandem with apparent readings 
(Principle 3). His problem would only be when a perfectly valid, apparent 
reading is easily dismissed for a more figurative one in the absence of clear 
proofs. 
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The second approach rests on the bashar-insan dichotomy, which we 
reviewed in Chapter 4. Nidhal Guessoum and Israr Ahmad adopt this 
narrative. To dissect this particular claim, let us requote Guessoum’s apt 
summary of this position, which he adopts from Mohammed Shahrour’s 
narrative (Guessoum 2011b, 313-314): 


He [Shahrour] starts by declaring that the Arabic/Qur’anic words insan, 
usually understood as ‘man’, and bashar, usually rendered as ‘human 
being’, must be distinguished; they refer to two very different stages 
of human evolution. Indeed, in reviewing the story of Adam in the 
Qur'an, he shows that each time the word insān (‘man’) is used, there 
is a clear connotation of ‘comprehension’ (mental capacity), ‘abstract 
conception’ (of metaphysical entities, in particular) and ‘intelligence.’ 
By contrast, the word bashar is used only in the context of its creation, 
well before it has evolved to insan and become mentally capable. One 
could simply say that Shahrour wants to identify the bashar stage with 
hominid (or even Homo) and insān with modern man. He finds support 
for this idea in the fact that the Qur’an refers to the ‘breathing of God’s 
Spirit’ into the hominid/homo ... Shahrour summarises the whole story 
by emphasising two things: (1) there were many hominid/homo crea- 
tures before Adam; (2) God then ‘selected’ Adam and breathed into 
him from His Spirit; this later action is the transformative act that 
produced the jump from the animal state to the human one. 


This position has been extensively criticised (Ayoub 2005; Elshahat et al. 
2019; Saeed 2019). Critics raise two key objections raised against this 
approach. First, it has been argued that the way the words have been uti- 
lised is idiosyncratic (Ayoub 2005, 188). Lexicons seem to suggest that both 
have been generally used for referring to humans/humanity. But this sug- 
gestion is predicated on it being usable for predecessors of modern human 
beings (Principle 1). The second criticism is that this new usage is not uni- 
form across the Qur'an (Principle 2). For example, the following verses 
raise some difficulties for this approach: 


Verse 7 — That is because their messengers came to them with clear 
signs, yet they said, ‘Should we take guidance from mere mortals 
(absharun)?’, rejected the message, and turned away. But God had no 
need for them: He is all sufficient, worthy of all praise. (Qur'an 64:6) 


Verse 8 — They say, ‘We will not believe for you [Muhammad] until you 
make a spring gush out of the ground for us; or until you have a garden 
of date palms and vines, and make rivers pour through them; or make 
the sky fall on us in pieces, as you claimed will happen; or bring God and 
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the angels before us face to face; or have a house made of gold; or ascend 
into the sky — even then, we will not believe in your ascension until you 
send a real book down for us to read.’ Say, ‘Glory be to my Lord! Am 
I anything but a mortal (basharan), a messenger?’ (Quran 17:90-93) 


Verse 9 — So eat, drink, be glad, and say to anyone (al-bashar) you may 
see: ‘I have vowed to the Lord of Mercy to abstain from conversation, 
and I will not talk to anyone (insiyya) today’ (Qur'an 19:26) 


In Verse 7, God records the complaint of the people who rejected the proph- 
ets sent by God (including Prophet Muhammed) because of him being a 
man compared to a “nobler” creature like an angel. This is captured in 
their question: “Should we take guidance from mere mortals (absharan)?” 
In Verse 8 verse, God commanded Prophet Muhammed to declare his 
humanness because of his inability to follow up with the absurd requests 
of the people who disbelieved him. Such verses may be problematic for 
Guessoum, Shahrour, and Ahmad because the Prophet Muhammed is 
being referred to as bashar (implicitly in the first one and explicitly in the 
second one), which somewhat contradicts their claims if bashar is being 
exclusively reserved for hominids before humans who were without or had 
little mental cognition relative to what humans may possess (Principle 2). 
Furthermore, Verse 9 describes the event of Mary’s virgin birth. On giving 
birth to Jesus, she was provided with food and drinks to ease her pain after 
which she was instructed by God to not speak to any person. The interest- 
ing point here is that conjugations of bashar and insan are both mentioned 
when referring to humanity/humans. It is why some have suggested the 
possibility of them being equivalent terms rather than carrying any signif- 
icant distinction as seen in Guessoum’s quotation (Saeed 2019, 128-129; 
Elshahat et al. 2019; Principle 2). 

While the first criticism may have some validity, the second criticism com- 
pletely misses the mark. Rather than understanding bashar as pre-humans 
and insan as humans exclusively, i.e. there is no mutual overlap, they may 
be treated as relational categories. Guessoum and those who agree with 
him understand bashar as a wider category, which includes any entity that 
could be identified as Homo, while insan is a subcategory of bashar which 
refers to entities that are identified as humans. Accordingly, all bashar are 
insan but not all insan are bashar. Treated this way, the preceding prob- 
lems can be avoided, e.g. by suggesting that when bashar is being used it’s 
is merely emphasising their physical aspect rather than the intellectual one. 
However, despite this suggestion, one potential problem with this approach 
is that some advocates of the bashar-insan dichotomy seem to disagree over 
the relational order. For instance, Hasan Hamad ‘Atiyya (1999, 109-111) 
also adopts this narrative, but suggests that it is, in fact, insan that’s the 
broader category while bashar is the subcategory for humans. If anything, 
this shows how there isn’t a clear consensus on the semantic loading of 
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either of the terms involved, and with such semantic flexibility, this argu- 
ment loses potency. 

The bigger problem with this proposal is it misses out on the more rele- 
vant verses to the creationist-evolutionist divide. They are the following two: 


Verse 10 — People, be mindful of your Lord, who created you from a 
single soul (nafsin wahidatin), and from it created its mate, and from the 
pair of them spread countless men and women far and wide; be mindful 
of God, in whose name you make requests of one another. Beware of sev- 
ering the ties of kinship: God is always watching over you. (Qur’an 4:1) 


Verse 11 —In God’s eyes Jesus is just like Adam: He created him from 
dust, said to him, ‘Be’, and he was. (Qur'an 3:59) 


As noted in Chapter 3, both of these verses are taken to support that Adam 
was a special creation of God and was created from no prior biological 
process, i.e. instantaneously (Majid 2015). 

However, it is worth pointing out that while Guessoum doesn’t directly 
review these verses, he does deal with the idea of Adam’s miraculous cre- 
ation in a book review of David Solomon Jalajel’s Islam and Biological 
Evolution: Exploring Classical Sources and Methodologies. Some of the 
criticisms he raises against Jalajel’s book are telling. Pertinent to our dis- 
cussion is Guessoum’s rejection of miracles (Guessoum 2011c, 303-341). 
Jalajel (2009, 149-156) analyses classical Islamic exegesis and concludes 
that all classical commentators agree Adam had no parental agency. He 
adopts the methodology of classical Islamic theologians, and he concludes 
that Adam was a miraculous creation. Jalajel explains (2009, 123-131) that 
this was a comfortable conclusion for classical exegetes and theologians 
because miracles are permissible realities in their worldviews. Accordingly, 
miracles that are mentioned in the Qur’an were unproblematic for them, 
and thus were taken at face value. Guessoum (2011c, 478) says the follow- 
ing with regards to this point: 


[Jalajel] insists that Adam be regarded as a miraculous creation. In 
his ‘orthodox’ view, first we only observe general patterns in God’s 
action in the world, not any rigid laws of nature, hence God can break 
them or suspend them whenever He wishes, and secondly ‘Science can 
never hope to be able to determine the manner in which a single human 
being, Adam ... was specifically created ... What the sacred texts say 
about the creation of Adam has led classical scholars to the conclusion 
that his creation was unique, even miraculous’ ... He adds: ‘there is 
no reason to assume that the creation of Adam had to follow the same 
pattern as the creation of other life forms’. Needless to say, this fully 
contradicts not only the whole scientific perspective on the subject, but 
tons of empirical evidence as well. 
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Two points can be said of this remark. First, it is unclear how science 
can contradict either human exceptionalism as argued by Qadhi and Khan 
(2018), or Adamic exceptionalism as argued by Jalajel (2018). In the for- 
mer case, if Adam did indeed descend to earth with all the right biologi- 
cal properties as expected of evolution, which gives it a look of seamless 
continuation, and were then passed on to all of his descendants, how can 
Guessoum produce empirical evidence to deny this scientifically? In the 
case of Adamic exceptionalism, what scientific test can be done to demon- 
strate that there was an individual called Adam that appeared miraculously 
on earth from non-existence however long ago and who, moreover, neither 
negates common ancestry nor contributes anything discernible to human 
biology? Neither of these possibilities seem to be incompatible with a scien- 
tific explanation through evolution. 

Second, arguably, some miracles can be interpreted in a way that safe- 
guards scientific sensibilities. For example, there is a famous verse in the 
Qur’an (54:1) which refers to the moon being split, a case which Guessoum 
(2011b, 9-13) discusses in his book. It can be interpreted either as an event 
that occurred in the past or an event that will take place on the day of 
judgement (Mourison 2002, 130). The latter would not conflict with sci- 
ence, but the former would due to lacking scientific evidence. Both are her- 
meneutically plausible. As put by Haleem (2005, 350): 


The Arabic uses the past tense, as if that Day were already here, to help 
the reader/listener imagine how it will be. Some traditional commenta- 
tors hold the view that this describes an actual event at the time of the 
Prophet, but it clearly refers to the end of the world. 


By contrast, it would be difficult to see how one could interpret other 
prophetic miracles mentioned in Islamic scripture, e.g. the event of Moses 
parting the seas, any other way within the confines of the language 
(Qur'an 26:63). Aside from the theological and hermeneutic differences 
between Guessoum and al-Ghazalt, Islamic scripture contains references 
to God, angels, and demons, heaven, and hellfire, all of which are not 
part and parcel of the observable, natural world. If science is the defining 
perspective through which one should interpret scripture, it seems unclear 
how these entities, which are fundamental tenets of Islamic faith, could be 
accepted. So, on the one hand, Guessoum’s science-governed hermeneutics 
rejects miracles. On the other hand, his approach faces the lingering worry 
with how to deal with supernatural entities like the ones just mentioned. 
Despite Guessoum claiming that not everything in scripture is a meta- 
phor, by completely sidestepping any restraints offered by the language, 
thematic analyses, historical analyses, there doesn’t seem to be a non- 
arbitrary methodology through which one can stop interpreting anything 
to be read as a metaphor (Bigliardi 2014, 175; Principle 1; Principle 2; 
Principle 3). 
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There is another related critique which can be made of the no-conflict 
thesis that Guessoum seems to adopt. It assumes a priori that conflict is 
not an option. While it is true that nature and scripture are both products 
of God, and thus there should be no conflict between them, they are how- 
ever mediated by human constructs and methods, and therefore fallible 
and open to potential conflict (Haarsma 2010, 112-114). Moreover, his 
stance misses out the possible position of either deferring judgement (tafwid 
al-ma‘na) when one reaches a potential conflict between science and scrip- 
ture, or abstaining from judgement (tawaqquf) when scripture is silent alto- 
gether on a matter, i.e. there is nothing to interpret (Principle 5; Principle 
6; Principle 7). Though these may not necessarily be seen as satisfactory 
positions, deferring and suspending judgements are valid positions. As we 
saw earlier in Chapters 4 and in 9, strictly within the confines of scriptural 
analysis, Muslim scholars have sometimes resorted to deferring judgement 
on occasions where there is an apparent contradiction in scripture. So if 
deferring judgement can and has been used for scriptural interpretations, 
then one should be even more open to adopting it to address conflicts in the 
interface of science and scripture, as there are many more possibilities and 
considerations that might be missing from one’s analysis. This is even more 
the case for abstaining from judgement (tawaqquf) when scripture is alto- 
gether silent on a matter of scientific relevance, since this means that there 
is no scriptural claim being made to contradict a scientific one. 

The worry with Guessoum’s no conflict thesis is that it could lead to 
neglecting or ignoring methodological principles or facts of either science 
or hermeneutics in trying to force a harmonious reading. This can easily 
be seen in Guessoum’s proposal in which he ignores several hermeneutic 
considerations to reach some kind of compatibility. Furthermore, using 
the presumption of harmony, and possibly to the dismay of Guessoum, 
one can conceive of a reverse situation where a creationist theologian says 
that science actually points towards a creationist narrative by reinterpret- 
ing science or relying on non-mainstream science (or even pseudoscience). 
Both are problematic outcomes, which is why the options of deferring or 
reserving judgement should not be ruled out beforehand. To be clear, the 
no-conflict thesis is not being criticised because it’s an ideal, but rather this 
a criticism of its application if it ends up ignoring or bypassing the meth- 
odological concerns of either scripture or science. In other words, just as 
scientists expect non-scientists to appreciate the nuances and sophistication 
of science, so does the theologian expect non-theologians to appreciate the 
nuances and sophistication of theology. 


Readily available readings of evolution in the Quran 


The approaches in this category don’t adopt a metaphorical reading, nor 
do they necessarily employ the bashar-insan distinction. Rather, the think- 
ers in this category find other creative means to suggest that evolutionary 
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readings are readily available in the Qur’an. Some of them are open to the 
same charge of neglecting the important verses as was advanced against 
Guessoum. For example, Basil Altaie (2018) discusses three stages of man’s 
creation which could align with evolution. However, his strategy completely 
ignores Verse 10 and Verse 11, which is where the real divide between cre- 
ationists and evolutionists seems to be (Principle 2). 

Others follow Altaie’s strategy, but also engage with either Verse 10 and/ 
or Verse 11. T.O Shanavas (2005, 156) interprets Verse 10 referring to spir- 
its for instance and not as concrete, physical individuals. This allows him 
to bypass the claim that humankind’s physical origin is Adam, and there- 
fore needn’t conflict with human evolution. It is with this interpretation he 
then claims that the creation narrative was a mental blissful stage. Taken 
together, he believes in a kind of ensoulment interpretation similar to Israr 
Ahmad. 

It is possible to interpret that the word nafsin — the word translated as 
“soul” in Verse 10 — as an immaterial body but could also mean an indi- 
vidual and one’s affective states (Badawi and Haleem 2008, 954). So the 
word on its own may help with Shanavas’ reading. However, taking the 
verse as a whole, it doesn’t seem to be the case it is referring to spiritual 
beings. It was noted in Chapter 3 that Verse 10 does indeed have two 
potential interpretations regarding Adam and Eve. One was that a part of 
Adam was used to created Eve, another was that Adam and Eve were made 
from the same kind or essence (Haleem 2011, 135). So it is conceded that 
there is more than one interpretation of this verse. However, when read in 
its context, if nafsin is understood as a spiritual being, it does not seem 
to follow coherently with the latter half of the verse, which is referring to 
physical men and women: “People, be mindful of your Lord, who created 
you from a single soul, and from it created its mate, and from the pair of 
them spread countless men (rijal) and women (nisan) far and wide ...” 
(Qur’an 4:1). The words used for men and women in this verse are specif- 
ically designated for physical beings. Accordingly, it seems to be unclear 
how can we non-arbitrarily read the first half as spiritual entities and the 
latter half as physical ones. Finally, there are other verses which clearly 
refer to a single couple in reference to Adam and Eve: “People, We created 
you all from a single man and a single woman, and made you into races 
and tribes so that you should recognise one another ...” (Qur'an 49:13). 
Given these collective points, Shanavas’ reading of this verse seems some- 
what forced (Principle 2). 

This impression is further corroborated by his attempts to read other 
verses with definitive evolutionary readings. One of the verses he quotes 
from is: “While He has created you in stages (atwaran)?” (Qur'an 71:14). 
On this, he comments: “The ... verse unequivocally states that the creation 
of mankind was not a magical ex nihilo instant event but a step-by-step 
transformation” (Shanavas 2010, 135). However, the word atwaran trans- 
lated as “stages” in the quoted verse is not the only rendition in English. 
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The word also connotes ideas like conditions, different forms or dispo- 
sitions (Badawi and Haleem 2008, 575-576; Lane 2010a, 1890). With 
such ambivalence, it could imply a temporal progression or a non-tempo- 
ral description, i.e. referring to people’s various conditions at a given time 
(Principle 1). Nonetheless, even if one wanted to choose the temporal pro- 
gression interpretation, one still has to justify whether progression here is 
referring to evolution in the modern sense or the progression of a human 
being from embryo to human as is done in other parts of the Qur’an (23:12- 
14; Principle 2). The verses that precede the quoted verse discuss the boun- 
ties of God, such as weather, family, and property (Qur’an 71:11-13). The 
succeeding verses discuss the various layers of heaven, celestial bodies, and 
the earth (Qur’an 71:15-20). When situated thematically, this verse seems 
to imply a general account of various stages and forms of creation in toto. 
Nonetheless, it could plausibly encompass the step-by-step transformation 
which Shanavas suggests, but not with the certainty nor high plausibility he 
is making it out to be (Principle 2). Moreover, while Shanavas engages with 
Verse 10, there isn’t any engagement with Verse 11 (Principle 2). 

Daud Abdul-Fattah Batchelor engages with both Verse 10 and Verse 11 
with a very creative reading. Batchelor (2018, 496) believes that one can 
infer from Verse 11 that since Jesus was born from Mary, i.e. Mary was 
his blood mother, Adam also had a blood mother albeit a pre-Adamic one. 
This reading completely reverses reading found in Chapter 3. Exegetes have 
identified various similarities between Adam and Jesus. One exegesis pro- 
vides us with fifteen similarities (all of which are compatible with each 
other; Al-Gharnati 2020a; Al-Gharnatt 2020b): 


In configuration; 

Creation from the material of the world God used to form them; 

Servitude; 

Prophethood; 

Trials: Jesus on the hands of the Jews and Adam on the hands of Satan; 

Consumption of food and drink; 

Need for God; 

Features; 

Elevation to the heavens and descent from it to earth; 

Inspiration; 

Adam sneezed and he was inspired to say “All praise belongs to God,” 

and when Jesus came out from his mother’s womb, he said: “I am the 

servant of God;” 

12 Knowledge: He said: “He taught Adam all the names” and “He taught 
him [Jesus] the Book and Wisdom;” 

13 Blowing the spirit in them: “I blew from my spirit in him [for Adam],” 
“We blew in it from our spirit [for Jesus];” 

14 Death; 

15 Lack of father. 
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As can be seen from this list, there is no mention of Adam having a 
mother as a common similarity. Recall, the Qur'an itself states that Mary 
conceived Jesus asexually, i.e. without a father: 


Verse 12 — Mention in the Qur’an the story of Mary. She withdrew 
from her family to a place to the east and secluded herself away; We 
sent Our Spirit to appear before her in the form of a perfected man. 
She said, ‘I seek the Lord of Mercy’s protection against you: if you have 
any fear of Him [do not approach]! but he said, ‘I am but a Messenger 
from your Lord, [come] to announce to you the gift of a pure son.’ She 
said, ‘How can I have a son when no man has touched me? I have not 
been unchaste,’ and he said, ‘This is what your Lord said? ‘It is easy 
for Me — We shall make him a sign to all people, a blessing from Us.’ 
(Quran 19:16-21) 


The “spirit” mentioned in this scenario is usually understood to be the 
Archangel Gabriel, who came to Mary in the form of a man (Nasr 2015, 
768). Mary’s very own statement recorded in the Qur’an makes it clear that 
Jesus was born without a father: “How can I have a son when no man has 
touched me? I have not been unchaste.” So even if one wanted to maintain 
a parental similarity between Jesus and Adam in light of this point, the 
analogical crossover is on Jesus and Adam not having a father. 

However, one could still maintain that Adam having a mother is not 
ruled out at this point. This position loses potency once we review the 
context of Verse 11 thematically and historically. As we saw in Chapter 3, 
the entire chapter in which Verse 11 is located in is a critique of the 
Christian doctrine. It contains criticisms levied against Christianity on 
how it ascribes divinity to Jesus. Furthermore, the immediate verses that 
follow it mention how divinity exclusively belongs to God (Qur’an 3:62), 
i.e. no man or prophet shares divinity with God. Similarly, the verses that 
come before this also mention Jesus calling his supporters who believe in 
the unitary God (Qur’an 3:52). Looking at the Qur’in as a whole, and 
given the various verses in the Qur’an about Adam’s creation in conjunc- 
tion with this verse, suggests that this is a comparative point in which 
Jesus’ miraculous birth, which is without a mother, is less miraculous than 
Adam’s parentless creation. The ending of the verse, “then He said to him, 
‘Be,’ and he was,” which is a common motif throughout the Qur’an, is 
meant to illustrate God’s omnipotence in that He isn’t by bound by laws 
of nature and can do as He pleases. Accordingly, it doesn’t make thematic 
sense to interpret this verse referring to Adam having a mother. Of course, 
this would not be a permissible reading for those who reject miraculous 
creations like the one suggested here. 

Historically, the comparison with Adam is being made because there was 
a particular Christian sect which believed that Jesus was divine because 
he was born miraculously, i.e. without a father. Understood collectively, 
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the whole point of this verse is rhetorically to demonstrate that if Jesus is 
considered to be divine because he had no father, there is Adam who should 
be deemed even more miraculously because had no mother and no father 
(Principle 2). However, it does need to be stated that this historical context 
is based on an ahdd hadith, and, more specifically, in the terminology of 
hadith specialists, it comes under mursal (Al--Awnt 1997, 452-453). This is 
the classification applied to hadiths where the name of the narrator between 
the Prophet Muhammed and the third narrator is missing, as shown below. 


Prophet Muhammed — Missing person > Third transmitter 


Hadith scholars have generally been critical of the authenticity of such 
hadiths (Brown 2009, 91-92). In al-Mustasfa, a work of jurisprudence 
which we briefly discussed in Chapter 9, al-Ghazali (1987, 650-656) states 
that mursal hadiths could be accepted under a few conditions. While ahad 
hadiths aren’t theologically binding, they can be substantiated by scripture 
that is mutawatir. So if it is understood that Adam was created miracu- 
lously through the Qur’an, this hadith could be used to provide the histor- 
ical context for this particular verse. But even if this was hadith was not 
considered reliable, the argument of thematic inconsistency would remain. 
Given these points, Batchelor’s interpretation seems to be strained. 

In addition to Verse 11, Batchelor provides a very creative account of 
how Verse 10 can be interpreted in light of his pre-Adamic mother narra- 
tive (2018, 496-497): 


Use of nafsin wahidatin in this verse suggests that Adam’s zygote (fer- 
tilised egg) appeared first and the Eve (as zawjaha) separated from him. 
By calling in this seminal ‘creation’ verse to respect the wombs that 
bore you, God appears to infer here that Adam and Eve were created 
within a womb. This writer draws attention to the fact that ‘nafsin 
wahidatin’ is grammatically feminine and also highlights the double 
usage of the feminine pronoun ‘ha’ in both ‘minha’ and ‘zawjaha- ... 
In line ... with orthodoxy Islamic teachings and scholarly consensus 

. ‘nafsin wahidatin’ refers to Adam. The proposed explanation for 
the divine designation of the word ‘nafs’ as feminine, accompanied by 
use of the feminine ‘ha’ suggests that nafsin wahidatin is not yet fully 
human, which is explained by the fact that the ‘nafsin wahidatin’ is in 
a zygote stage. God would have only ‘blown’ in the rah (to make a com- 
plete spiritual being) subsequently at the advanced stage. This seems to 
be the most logical explanation. 


The upshot of Batchelor’s perspective is that nafsin wahidatin, which is 
translated as a single soul, is for him a fertilised egg, or, in other words, 
a zygote. He then explains that the best scientific explanation for human- 
ity being created from a single soul is that Adam and Eve formed as 
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monozygotic twins in a pre-Adamic entity. Others have put forward sim- 
ilar views.’ 

However, there is something deeply problematic with how Batchelor has 
transmogrified the word “nafsin” (soul). In Arabic, it is commonly known 
that nouns are either masculine or feminine. There are specifically three kinds 
of distinctions by which words are either male or female, including semantic 
gender, morphemic gender, and grammatical gender (The Qur’anic Arabic 
Corpus 2009). Semantic gender is an ascription due to either being genuinely 
gender-based or because they are artefacts of the language (Principle 1). For 
example, if someone wanted to refer to Ellie, say a female colleague, with an 
adjective in Arabic, they would do so with a feminine conjugation because she 
is a biological female being. However, in Arabic, femininity is also ascribed 
to objects even though they are biologically gender-neutral, such as the sun, 
i.e. grammatical gender. The sun has no inherent feminine qualities like a 
woman, yet in Arabic, the sun is always written with feminine grammatical 
correspondences.!° The word “nafsin” is like that. It is a feminine word due 
its semantic gender. As stated earlier, it generally means soul or a person 
but in of itself does not have a biological gender (Badawi and Haleem 2008, 
954-955; Lane 2010b, 2826). Following this, the pronoun “ha” — the cor- 
responding pronoun for feminine words — is used because of grammatical 
gender. Once the subject is determined to be either male or female, all the 
corresponding pronouns must grammatically follow that specific gender. 
Thus, the feminine reference to “it” or “its” is because of the semantic pre- 
scription of nafsin in the Arabic language, which entails the grammatical 
enforcement of the following pronouns. Accordingly, Batchelor’s interpreta- 
tion of nafsin in contrast to rah, based on gender differences in the language, 
is thinly argued, and does not seem to conform to its standard usage, i.e. 
interpreting it as a zygote (Principle 1). 


Suspension of judgement 


In Chapter 4, we saw that Caner Taslaman and David Solomon Jalajel 
occupy very similar strategies. Both of them rely on the principle of abstain- 
ing from judgement if the details are simply unavailable in scripture to 
be able to make a case for or against evolution. While Jalajel argues that 
Adam’s miraculous creation is to be accepted at face value, Taslaman seems 
to suggest that even Adam can be explained without resorting to miracles. 
There are two primary strategies that Taslaman uses to make his case. 

First, Taslaman argues that one should be agnostic about miracles. His 
main point is that God could have performed miracles through existing 
laws of nature that were unknown at the time, or he could have violated 
them. Either way, we cannot be sure so one cannot take any firm stance on 
the matter (Taslaman 2020, 93): 


Whether or not the laws of nature were suspended is a matter of phil- 
osophical debate. In order to properly answer the question ‘Does God 
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suspend the laws of nature?’ we need to perfectly understand the laws 
of nature; however, we are still far from such a complete understand- 
ing. Religious believers can agree that divine intervention can happen 
with or without the suspension of laws. Whichever position is chosen, 
the other remains a possibility. A Muslim cannot sensibly claim that 
‘God cannot create species by suspending the laws of nature; nor can 
a Muslim sensibly claim that ‘God cannot create species without sus- 
pending the laws of nature.’ Both options are possible and, since we 
lack epistemic access to God’s intentions, we should withhold belief 
about which is actual. The content of the Qur’dn does not force us to 
make a choice. 


This point can be conceded to Taslaman. God may have very well per- 
formed miracles which people may not have recognised as laws of nature 
due to the limited scientific knowledge at the times they were performed 
in. It is also possible for God to perform miracles that are very improb- 
able events. But in Ash‘arite theology, God can perform miracles that 
are event beyond current conceptions and improbabilities. Recall from 
Chapter 6, Ash‘arites claim God can do anything that is logically possible, 
which is a broader set of possibilities than what is scientifically possible 
(recall Figure 6.1 in Chapter 6). So even if we scientifically advanced to 
radically new heights such that we could get a “complete understanding,” 
that doesn’t have any bearing on the question of God performing mira- 
cles beyond those limits. The very function of miracles is to show God’s 
absolute power by manifesting events that run counter to natural regulari- 
ties. Just as God may perform miracles that were beyond past civilisations’ 
scientific knowledge, so too God may perform miracles that are beyond 
our current knowledge, no matter how advanced. The issue of miracles is 
tightly linked with Taslaman’s hermeneutic positions, which leads us to his 
second strategy. 

The second strategy which Taslaman utilises is to show that the Qur’an is 
silent on the creation of everything, including Adam and humans. In com- 
parison to Jalajel’s Adamic exceptionalism, which entails that Adam was 
born miraculously, Taslaman claims that does not have to be the case. He 
makes a few points regarding Verse 10. First, he rejects the interpretation of 
Eve possibly being created as a part of Adam (Taslaman 2020, 65): 


Some Muslim theologians interpret ‘one living kind/entity’ (nafsi 
wabhida) in this and other verses as the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib, 
and descent of all humankind from this couple. However, the Qur’an 
does not imply anything about the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib. 
This belief snuck into the Muslim world from the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition [Israiliyat]. Muslim scholars hold that [Israiliyat] contains many 
apocryphal narratives; thus, Muslims should not base their religious 
views about creation on such narratives. 
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In short, he is criticising the hadiths that suggest Eve was created from 
Adam?’s rib, as they belong to a genre of a hadiths which contain Judaic and 
Christian narratives, what is referred to as Israiliyat, which are known to 
be weak in their integrity. This criticism has been shared by others (Nasr 
2015, 189). But of course, this argument doesn’t in of itself hermeneutically 
invalidate the possibility of Eve being created from a part of Adam, rib or 
otherwise. But Taslaman (2020, 65-66) goes further and makes a case 
against Eve being created from a part of Adam from a moral standpoint: 


This narrative is also exploited in the denigration of women - woman’s 
creation from and for man is used to attribute ontological inferiority 
to women. Some go so far as to claim that since woman was created 
from an errant rib, she has an inborn tendency to go astray. Again, the 
Quran neither contains nor tolerates any such sexist arguments. 


This may very well be the case, but this a socio-political argument and 
problem, not a hermeneutic one. So while there may be sexist applications 
of Eve’s interpretation being created from Adam, rib or otherwise, it doesn’t 
necessarily undermine this hermeneutic reading. 

Taslaman then goes on to argue for a reading of this verse in which he 
interprets the single soul (nafsin wahidatin) as an essence or a natural kind: 


If we understand the term ‘creation out of one kind/entity (nafsi 
wahida)’ the same way—as members of the same, human species—as 
in the two verses above, all confusion is clarified ... the claims of these 
verses extend to all of humanity; the verse ... begins with the excla- 
mation “O Humankind!” goes on to say that God ‘...has created you 
(khalaqakum) out of one living kind/entity.’ ‘You,’ then, refers to the 
whole of humankind, including the first homan (Adam). 


Unlike the second reading of this verse that we looked at earlier in Chapter 
3, in which the essence argument was restricted to Eve, i.e. Eve was made 
in the same essence as Adam, Taslaman stretches this argument to all 
of humanity. This seems to be a forced reading. The main problem with 
this reading is that the verse makes it quite clear that the men and women 
being referred to in the second half of the verse come from a pair: “... and 
from the pair of them (minhuma) spread countless men and women far 
and wide.” To claim that this verse reads as an essence for all humanity, 
as opposed to an initial individual or pair, is a stretch. Taslaman needs 
to account for how people were created from the pair of Adam and Eve. 
(Principle 1; Principle 2). 

Finally, he goes on to assert the grammatical form should be different to 
what is mentioned in the verse if it indeed is referring to Adam (Taslaman 
2020, 67): “If, as some have claimed, ‘one living kind/entity’ referred solely 
to Adam, the Arabic word should have begun with the definite article ‘al’ 
(al nafsi wahida).” To be clear, Taslaman suggests that for this verse to be 
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referring to a single being, it should have had the definite article such as 
to read the single soul, so it’s referring to a specific individual. This is a 
problematic claim because the verse’s usage is the correct one to convey the 
commonly understood meaning. There is nothing wrong in the verse that 
warrants Taslaman’s suggestion. Interpreted as it is, the verse is perfectly 
compatible with it referring to a single individual or a single essence: “who 
created you from a single soul.” Had the phrase been definite, it would read 
“who created you from the single soul,” which would imply there was only 
one soul or essence in existence, not just that from which humanity was 
created, or it would have to refer to a soul or essence that was already men- 
tioned in the discussion immediately beforehand. Furthermore, Taslaman’s 
suggestion is in of itself syntactically problematic because the word order 
he suggests (al-nafsi wahida) is no longer an adjective phrase but a sentence 
in itself, giving the verse a syntactically impossible structure that would 
be reflected in English translation as follows: “People, be mindful of your 
Lord, who created you from the soul is one, and from it created its mate, 
and from the pair of them spread countless men and women far and wide.” 
It seems, then, that Taslaman’s proposal is grammatically invalid, and thus 
renders a convoluted reading (Principle 1). 

As for Verse 11, he reverses the general understanding of the verse. He is 
quoted a length to illustrate his argument (Taslaman 2020, 63-64): 


Some claim that ‘the nature of Jesus is as the nature of Adam; implies 
the fatherless creation of Adam; since Jesus was created without par- 
ents, Adam was also created without parents (hence did not evolve 
from pre-existing species). Yet, according to the Qur’an, Jesus had a 
mother and was born through the normal and natural processes of 
pregnancy and delivery. If Adam is in all ways like Jesus, Adam must 
also have been born from a mother through very normal and natural 
processes. The similarity of Adam to Jesus, then, cannot simply imply 
coming into existence without processes. 

Given this verse’s narrative context concerning Jesus and Christians, 
the subject of the verse is not Adam but Jesus, aiming to correct mis- 
beliefs about Jesus. According to the Islamic faith, the common mis- 
belief about Jesus is the attribution of divine nature to him. Therefore, 
the verse proceeds as follows: ‘You attribute divinity to Jesus, yet his 
essence is but dust just as Adam; like Adam, Jesus does not have a 
godlike nature.’ The verse, taken in context, says nothing about the 
parent-less creation of Adam. Instead, it aims to correct a mistaken 
belief about the nature of Jesus. Hence, its reference to Adam does 
not indicate his fatherless creation; instead, it reveals the very ordinary 
creation of Jesus from the dust and thereby stresses that he has no 
extraordinary nature. 


In short, Taslaman maintains that the Qur’an itself indicates that Jesus 
was born through natural processes. If this is the case, Verse 11 could 
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be read with this as the analogical crossover to Adam, i.e. he was born 
from a mother. This argument is fundamentally flawed for one main rea- 
son. As seen earlier with Verse 12, while Mary might have had a natural 
pregnancy and labour, but it is, in fact, Jesus’ conception that’s mirac- 
ulous, i.e. he is born without a father that is being highlighted here. In 
other words, he is a miraculous creation because he was created asex- 
ually, which is impossible for humans to do (Nasr 2015, 769). This is 
evident by Mary’s own words: “How can I have a son when no man has 
touched me? I have not been unchaste.” Unless Taslaman wants to claim 
that Mary has spoken untruthfully here, he has either misunderstood or 
neglected this event’s miraculous component (Principle 2; Principle 3). As 
stated earlier when we reviewed Batchelor, Verse 11 refers to a compara- 
tive point in that if Christians believe in the divineness of Christ because 
of his miraculous creation, i.e. asexual production, then there is Adam 
who is no less even more miraculous because he was born neither from a 
mother nor a father. 

Given these two points, Taslaman has one of two options. If he wants 
to maintain a theological agnostic stance on miracles and evolution, he 
must explain how human asexual reproduction is scientifically possible 
and give us a valid hermeneutic reading of Mary not being a virgin. If he 
cannot, then his claim about theological agnosticism on evolution loses 
warrant (Principle 2; Principle 3). Jalajel doesn’t succumb to this error. For 
Jalajel, Adam’s miraculous creation is taken to be a given because scripture 
is clear on the matter for him. The only thing he suspends judgement on 
is the notion of pre/co-Adamic human beings; there is nothing explicit in 
the Qur’an nor the hadiths, as we shall see in the next section, that negates 
nor affirms this idea. Accordingly, he suspends judgement precisely on this 
point. This allows him to maintain Adam’s miraculous reading with a con- 
necting lineage to modern humans, and the possibility of all people on earth 
today having a lineage that predates Adam (see Figure 4.2 in Chapter 4). 
Between Taslaman and Jalajel, al-Ghazali’s framework would agree with 
the latter on the application of suspending judgement (Principle 7). 


Hadiths and evolution 


As noted in Chapter 3, there are a few hadiths which are relevant to our 
discussion on evolution. In this section we shall review those hadiths to 
assess what status those hadiths have, and how they could be engaged with 
in the context of al-Ghazalt’s theological framework. 


Theological stance on hadiths 


In Chapter 9, we saw how al-Ghazali does not find ahad hadiths to be doc- 
trinally binding for essential belief. So if evolution is deemed to be a strong 
reason enough reason, or if there are several problems with the hadiths, 
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Table 10.1 Summary of hadiths relevant to evolution (these were identified 
in Chapter 3). 


Transmission Strength 

Hadith Content Hadith Source Rating Rating 
Adam is 60 cubits (30 metres) Bukhari (6277) Ahad Sahih"! 
God created Adam on Friday Muslim (2789) Ahad Sahth!2 
God took a handful of soil Muslim (2611) Ahad Sahth!3 

from the earth and fashioned 

Adam’s lifeless body 
Adam was created from dust Tirmidhi (3955) Ahad Hasan!* 


Your father is one Ahmad (23479) Ahad Sahih!5 


the hadiths can be rejected. But if they discuss points already established 
in strong sources, e.g. mutawwatir scripture, then they cannot be dismissed 
(Principle 4). 

Table 10.1 summarises all the hadiths we have looked at thus far that 
are generally considered to be problematic in the discussion of evolu- 
tion (see Chapter 3). As it can be seen, all these hadiths are ahad, which 
means that they aren’t theologically binding despite most of them being 
sahth. However, three of the hadiths align with or are corroborated 
by the narratives of the Qur’an. These include the hadith about Adam 
being created from the soil of the earth (Muslim 2611), the hadith about 
Adam being created from dust (Tirmidhi 3955), and the hadith which 
mentions humanity’s father is one (Ahmad 23479). So these cannot be 
dismissed as they are substantiated independently by scripture that is 
mutawatir (review verses discussed in Chapter 3 if needed). These three 
hadiths are perfectly acceptable from the perspective of creationism, 
human exceptionalism, and Adamic exceptionalism, as all three camps 
believe in the parentless creation of Adam and Eve, and that all human- 
ity can be traced to these two individuals. By contrast, the no exceptions 
camp will likely see these as being problematic scripture because they 
conflict with their narrative of nothing being an exception to the pro- 
cess of evolution. 

The hadith about Adam being created on Friday has no mention nor ref- 
erence in the Qur’an. Furthermore, this hadith was discussed in Chapter 3 
(when discussing the issue of chronology of creation) where it was noted 
that it has several variations with different wordings, which reduces its epis- 
temic status. However, even if it were taken on face value, it would not be 
a problem for creationism, human exceptionalism, and Adamic exception- 
alism. It would also not be problematic for the no exceptions camp, as the 
hadith only mentions a creation date of Adam and not that he was created 
miraculously. So this hadith needn’t be dismissed by any camp. But if this is 
understood as Adam being created on a specific date miraculously in light 
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of other Our‘anic verses and hadiths, then it could be problematic for the 
no exceptions camp. 

This leaves us with the hadith about Adam being 30 metres tall. As men- 
tioned in Chapter 3, this hadith remains problematic even if evolution is 
untrue; the hadith is only important because it has been raised as an issue 
in the literature of Islam and evolution. The notion that Adam is of that 
height conflicts with the general understanding of physics and human anat- 
omy, which is why this hadith needs to be scrutinised further. This is done 
in the following section. 


Hadith analysis 


This analysis is primarily based on the work of Muntasir Zaman (2020) 
called, At The Crossroads of Science and Scripture: An Analysis of the 
Hadiths on Prophet Adam’s Height, which is one of the most detailed and 
exhaustive analysis of this particular hadith, and will suffice for our pur- 
poses. As a start, Zaman takes the epistemic conflict very seriously. He 
acknowledges that the sciences limit how far human height can go, which 
then raises problems for the concerned hadith. This becomes the starting 
point for assessing the veracity of this hadiths through which he identifies 
three distinctive positions: harmonisation (ta’wil), prioritisation (tarjth), 
and suspension of judgement (tawaqquf).'® 

In the harmonisation category, Zaman identifies some scholars who can 
reconcile the hadiths with the natural sciences. This is done by understand- 
ing Adam’s height as his description in heaven and not on earth. So one can 
still maintain a surface level reading of the hadiths. As a point of compari- 
son, this differs with the direct metaphorical track adopted by Guessoum, 
as we saw in Chapter 4. He offers no suggestions from the language which 
may support his conclusion. The hadiths of Adam having a certain height 
mentions a number, i.e. 60 cubits (30 metres). One could look into this spe- 
cific detail and see if this a number of exaggeration or hyperbole in classi- 
cal Arabic. As noted in Chapter 9, the numbers of exaggeration in classical 
Arabic are associated with 7, e.g. 70 and 700 (Omar 2010, 245-246; Lane 
2010a, 1297-1298). This point is important because if 60 was a number 
of exaggeration or hyperbolic language, then Guessoum could have made 
a case that Adam was probably really tall rather than literally having a 
height of 60 cubits (30 metres). But this consideration was ignored. The 
recurring problem with Guessoum’s approach is that he does not acknowl- 
edge nor entertain a wider set of hermeneutic principles or internal con- 
straints that come with understanding Islamic scripture. 

In the prioritisation category, Zaman asserts that a careful reading of all 
variants of this hadiths, i.e. different transmission lines, lead to the star- 
tling conclusion that not all of the hadith transmitters mention a numerical 
value of Adam’s height. This collective analysis weakens the epistemic value 
given to the specific mention of the numerical height of Adam. Accordingly, 
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because the scriptural side is epistemically weaker, one can happily give 
credence to the natural sciences in this particular instance. 

The final stance is simply the suspension of judgement. Sometimes 
scholars are happy to suspend judgement. Zaman gives the example of 
Ibn Hajar Asqalani, one of the most authoritative scholars on hadiths, 
particularly on Bukhari’s hadith corpus in which the concerned hadith 
is located in. Ibn Hajar acknowledged that the archaeological demands 
of this day didn’t align with the hadith, but did not attempt reject the 
hadith nor reinterpret it; he simply left it as it is. There may be several 
reasons for doing so, one of which could be due to the thinker’s sensitiv- 
ities and respect for Islamic scripture. If one finds a conflict, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that scripture is necessarily wrong, but it may reflect 
one’s capabilities. 

Through this study, Zaman’s fundamental message is to give hadiths 
their due attention and not dismiss them swiftly. Just as there are epistemic 
impressions provided by the natural sciences, so is the case with Islamic 
scripture. The critical attention given to the methodologies of the natural 
sciences must equally be replicated and emulated with the methodologi- 
cal framework of hadiths studies. Given these three different takes on the 
matter, it should be noted that al-Ghazali could easily accept one of these 
positions. Furthermore, these possibilities also illustrate why ahād hadiths 
do not establish theologically binding doctrine according to al-Ghazalt, 
even though they must still be engaged with showing full consideration and 
respect. While the other hadiths were not looked at in this level of detail in 
this study, one could entertain similar conclusions for them, which will be 
left for others to look into. 

In short, all the hadiths that we looked at in this study are completely 
acceptable under creationism, human exceptionalism, and Adamic excep- 
tionalism. However, some hadiths might be problematic for the no excep- 
tions group. 


Human and Adamic exceptionalism 


Strictly from a hermeneutic point of view, al-Ghazalt would not have a 
problem with creationism. Given the ambiguity of non-human creation in 
scripture, as noted in Chapter 3, al-Ghazali’s framework is compatible 
with creationism. Al-Ghazali would, however, disagree with the no excep- 
tions camp for the reasons outlined earlier. His framework permits the 
possibilities of miracles and, therefore, does not see the need to reinter- 
pret Adam’s miraculous creation (Principle 3). This leaves us with human 
exceptionalism as argued by Yasir Qadhi and Nazir Khan, and Adamic 
exceptionalism as argued by David Solomon Jalajel, which will be evalu- 
ated in this section. 

Both proposals follow methodological principles as outlined by classical 
Sunni scholars. Jalajel takes a broad denominator of all orthodox Sunni 
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schools of doctrine. This includes Ash‘arism, Maturidism, and the 
Atharism. Using this denominator as his working framework, he suggests 
that an alignment between Islamic scripture and evolution can be made 
with Adam being excluded from the process. Qadhi and Khan argue spe- 
cifically argue from an AtharT perspective, particularly from the lens of the 
well-known Islamic scholar from that tradition, Ibn Taymiyya. For brevity, 
the Athari school is more theologically sensitive when it comes to hadiths. 
So the epistemic weight given to hadiths would not be as lax as it is with the 
Ash‘arite (and Maturidite) school. Accordingly, even if a hadith is ahad, it 
doesn’t mean it is theologically non-binding. This is one point of difference 
between al-Ghazali and/or Ash‘arism, and the Athari school and/or Ibn 
Taymiyya (among others). Regardless, Qadhi and Khan are open to evolu- 
tion, but not for humans, which is why they believe humans are excluded 
from evolutionary processes.” Obviously, Jalajel’s proposal is closer to 
what no exceptions camp would deem appropriate. 

Qadhi and Khan’s proposal hermeneutically involves taking the verses 
as they are (as does Jalajel). That means Adam was created miraculously. 
Furthermore, they take it that Adam is the starting point of humanity, 
which is why Adam and by extension all humans are excluded from the 
process of evolution. For them, this is implied by all the Qur’anic verses and 
hadiths that were reviewed in Chapter 3. However, Qadhi and Khan face 
three issues with their proposal. These are the issues of divine deception, 
incest, and the genetic bottleneck. Let us review each of these to see if these 
are problematic from the perspective of Ash‘arism. 


Divine deception 


Qadhi and Khan already address this contention, as we saw in Chapter 4, 
but it is helpful to raise this again here for better evaluating between human 
and Adamic exceptionalism. One problem with Qadhi and Khan’s pro- 
posal is that if science gives us one understanding of how humans came 
about, and Islamic scripture is giving us a different account altogether, the 
conjunction of these two points could be used to assert that God is decep- 
tive. Why would God give us faculties that can be used to determine the 
laws of nature on the one hand and yet inform us of events that go against 
those laws in Islamic scripture? This objection does not apply to Adamic 
exceptionalism, since what nature shows is that the human species evolved 
from prior species. This is exactly what happened under the scenario of 
Adamic exceptionalism, with Adam and Eve not impacting upon natural 
history or common descent of humans in any way. Still, Qadhi and Khan 
make it clear this is not a problematic concern. Their case rests on the epis- 
temic differences between science and revelation. Science works with the 
presumption that the laws of nature are fixed. Miracles challenge this pre- 
sumption. Accordingly, miracles, like the creation of Adam (and Eve), that 
were performed in the past are indeterminable from a scientific perspective. 
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Qadhi and Khan make it clear that Adam and Eve could have been created 
with all the right biological properties such that whatever was demanded 
by evolutionary processes was maintained. This is theologically plausi- 
ble and scientifically undeniable. Under these considerations, revelation, 
which is considered to contain true historical accounts, is simply filling in 
our scientific blind spots. This line of reasoning is unproblematic from an 
Ash‘arite perspective. 

To be sure, this argument could extend to Adamic exceptionalism inso- 
far that any miraculous event violates the appearance of a world where 
all the natural laws are fixed and immutable. However, this is a different 
order of reasoning than the argument of God placing deceptive patterns in 
nature to indicate that the human species evolved when it did not. There is 
an appreciable difference in degree between humans exclusively originat- 
ing from a couple who were created miraculously, and an excluded couple 
being created miraculously alongside other humans created through evo- 
lutionary processes. So Adamic exceptionalism has a relative benefit over 
human exceptionalism with respect to this particular point. 


Incest 


If Adam and Eve were the first couple of humankind, and if there were 
no other humans at the time, it entails that Adam’s immediate descend- 
ants must have practised incest. This could be raised as a morally objec- 
tionable concern. After all, the Qur’an (4:23) makes it explicitly clear 
that incestual relationships are forbidden. How can these two points be 
reconciled? 

It is generally accepted by Muslims jurists that moral commands revealed 
to the earlier prophets are not necessarily identical to the commands revealed 
to Prophet Muhammed. Al-Ghazalt (2000b, 98, 165) himself discusses this 
point in his work of jurisprudence, al-Mustasfa. Indeed, al-Ghazalt empha- 
sises that God could have given any law He wishes to any faith community 
of the past (Al-Ghazali 2000b, 165): 


God can require His servants to follow whatever previous or new 
Divine Law (Shart‘a) He wishes, or some of it being previous and some 
of it being new. None of this is impossible for Him in and of itself nor 
for any harm it might entail. 


Accordingly, the objection of incest wouldn’t hold weight in the Ash‘arite 
perspective. Given the position of divine command theory espoused by 
Ash‘arism, which we reviewed in Chapter 8, moral commandments are 
entirely dependent on the will of God. It is then entirely conceivable that God 
allowed certain things in the past that are no longer permissible; Adam’s 
sons and daughters could have been allowed to marry one another, which, 
if they did, would not pose a moral objection or concern in the Ash‘arite 
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paradigm (Eissa 2017; Malik 2021). By contrast, Adamic exceptionalism 
doesn’t necessarily raise this problem. 


Genetic bottleneck 


The biggest issue with their proposal is the genetic bottleneck problem. 
This is the scenario in which a population is significantly reduced such 
that the species involved loses an immense amount of genetic variation, 
which is important because it entails that a species will suffer the chal- 
lenges of disease and reproductive issues, and might end up going extinct 
(Futuyma and Kirkpatrick 2017, 173-174). If humanity started with a 
single couple, i.e. Adam and Eve, as suggested by Qadhi and Khan, this 
makes for the improbable scenario of having successful, i.e. healthy, off- 
spring through which humanity came about (though it is theoretically 
possible for plants, e.g. see Losos 2014, 308). In other words, this out- 
come is scientifically challenging and very questionable if not impossible. 
Whether such a possibility is scientifically plausible will be left to the sci- 
entists to determine. Another possibility for Qadhi and Khan is to explain 
this through miracles. Perhaps God safeguarded the offspring of Adam 
such that they would be protected from health problems while practic- 
ing incest. This would allow human diversity to progress and blossom, 
leading to humans all the way to modern times. However, this position 
would not be based on any clear scriptural text, but rather a rationalisa- 
tion after accepting Adam’s miraculous creation based on the text. So it 
is a speculation that fills in the gaps. This is where Jalajel’s proposal does 
better. Recall, Jalajel argues that the creation of Adam is indeed mirac- 
ulous due to textual proof. But scripture does not deny the possibility of 
there being pre/co-Adamic human beings. If this is the case, then Adam 
and Eve were not the only human beings. This bypasses the genetic bot- 
tleneck issue if Adam and Eve’s descendants intermingled and procreated 
with other humans. Jalajel’s thesis includes no other position that Qadhi 
and Khan might have an issue with, save Adam being the first member 
of humankind, and therefore could align with Jalajel’s proposal. With 
this particular issue, then, Jalajel’s proposal fares better by avoiding the 
genetic bottleneck problem. 

To be clear, Jalajel’s framework is compatible with Qadhi and Khan’s 
proposal. Jalajel simply makes it the case that Adam’s miraculous creation 
must be maintained due to the scriptural evidence. Furthermore, scripture 
only points out that our lineage can be traced back to him, which can 
be inferred from Verse 10 and some hadiths we looked at earlier, e.g. 
Ahmad (23479). But scripture is silent on whether there were humans on 
Earth before his appearance.'® So he could or couldn’t have been the first 
of humankind, which is why one has to do tawaqquf (Principle 7). Given 
this point, Jalajel’s framework allows multiple possibilities to be catered for 
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including human exceptionalism. What Jalajel himself argues for is that 
Adam is not necessary for humans to have come about. God could have cre- 
ated pre/co-Adamic human beings that were products of evolution. Adam 
was created miraculously and was made a prophet, an honour that was 
bestowed on him. In this scenario, he entered the community of humans 
that were already there at the time, the date of which is unknowable by 
scripture. Adam’s descendants mingled and integrated with them, and 
through that process, all humans have a lineage that traces back to Adam 
and the origins of life that predate Adam. This way, Jalajel goes further 
than Qadhi and Khan by accommodating common ancestry for all humans 
today while explicitly exempting Adam from the evolutionary process. 
Al-Ghazalt could happily align with either option. He could accept 
human exceptionalism, as suggested by Qadhi and Khan, despite the three 
concerns that were raised. Simultaneously, he could accept Jalajel’s pro- 
posal and align himself with Adamic exceptionalism. Given that both are 
possible, and given his point in not forcing an assertion when equally valid 
possibilities are available, he would refrain from making a stern judgement 
(Principle 5; Principle 6). But in light of evolution, Adamic exceptionalism 
seems to be the closest alignment one can get with al-Ghazalt’s framework. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we looked at some of the arguments creationists (and human 
exceptionalists) raise against human evolution as well as the proposals put 
forward by the no exceptions camp. Both of them were found wanting. In 
the hermeneutic arguments against human evolution, the verses they uti- 
lised or referred to don’t strictly warrant a rejection of human evolution. 
The specific hermeneutic constraint that makes human evolution difficult 
to consider is Verse 10 and Verse 11. To be clear, those criticisms don’t 
entail that al-Ghazali would hermeneutically reject creationism. His pro- 
posal is entirely compatible with creationism if it were true. It is only the 
specific arguments we reviewed in this section that do not warrant a rejec- 
tion of human evolution. 

The proposals for trying to reconcile the creation narrative of Adam with 
human evolution equally had issues. They either led to idiosyncratic read- 
ings that defied the language, either by entertaining metaphorical readings 
when scripture doesn’t warrant it, or infusing new meanings into some 
of the words, or neglecting Verse 10 and/or Verse 11 in their analyses. 
Excluding some exceptions, the general motivation seems to be a complete 
harmony between science and scripture, which entails rejecting miracles. 
However, the problem here is that we see more of a disagreement over God 
and his relationship over the natural world that is then seeping over to 
the hermeneutic discussion. If a thinker cannot accept miracles, they will 
have to resort to one or more of the strategies looked at in that discussion. 
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But al-Ghazalt’s framework disagrees with the metaphysical presumptions 
of this approach as well as the hermeneutics. 

On the discussion of suspending judgement (tawaqquf), we noted how 
Taslaman’s proposal isn’t coherent. He seems to strain the reading of 
Verse 10. Furthermore, by treating Jesus’ conception as a natural one, he 
transposes this to Adam and states that he had a mother too. This argu- 
ment in conjunction with his agnostic stance on miracles allows him to 
reason that there is nothing explicit in the Qur'an that warrants a rejec- 
tion of evolution, and hence one should theologically suspend judgement 
over this issue. However, as we noted earlier, Taslaman’s reading neglects 
that Mary herself testifies Jesus’ miraculous conception. This undermines 
his position. By contrast, Jalajel maintains Adam’s miraculous creation but 
suspends judgement over pre/co-Adamic humans. Comparatively, Jalajel’s 
thesis fares better. 

In the hadiths section, we determined that all hadiths can be easily 
accepted in al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic framework. Three of the hadiths 
cannot be readily dismissed because they are corroborated by the Qur’an, 
i.e. Adam’s miraculous creation from earthly materials. The other hadiths 
don’t share this advantage, but can easily be accepted given the nuances 
discussed therein. All of them are perfectly compatible with creationism, 
human exceptionalism, and Adamic exceptionalism. It is only the no excep- 
tions camp that might find some of them problematic. 

Finally, we reviewed Qadhi and Khan’s proposal of human exception- 
alism and Jalajel’s Adamic exceptionalism. Given al-Ghazalt’s framework, 
both are possible scenarios. They cater for miraculous events which don’t 
end up straining other verses or words beyond their hermeneutic limits. 

Given this analysis, it seems al-Ghazali’s framework is hermeneutically 
compatible with creationism, human exceptionalism, and Adamic excep- 
tionalism. He would reject the no exceptions stance because of hermeneutic 
problems they encounter. Consequently, it seems that the closest alignment 
one can get with evolution would be Adamic exceptionalism as argued by 
Jalajel. 


Notes 


1 Al-Ghazalt discusses that mutawatir hadith establish binding tenets of 
creed in Criterion (Al-Ghazali 2002, 117, 128), and he enumerates the con- 
ditions for mutawatir hadith and how they convey certainty of knowledge 
in al-Mustasfa (Al-Ghazali 2000b, 105-108, 112). He discusses how ahad 
hadith cannot provide certainty in al-Mustasfa (Al-Ghazali 2000b, 115-116), 
and how as a consequence their rejection does not entail unbelief in Crite- 
rion (Al-Ghazalt 20002, 117). He discusses how ahād hadith are to be relied 
upon for devotional purposes in al-Mustasfa (Al-Ghazalt 2000b, 116-123), 
and elaborates on the conditions for their reliability, i.e. their being sahth, in 
al-Mustasfa (Al-Ghazalt 2000b, 123-137). 
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But, of course, a mutawatir source has to be accepted regardless of the differ- 
ence of opinions on interpretation. 

For a comparison of Ibn Rushd and al-Ghazalt’s hermeneutics, see Wohlman 
(2010). 

This is also expressed by Guessoum (2011a, 16) with a hint of disagreement 
with theologians: “The question of miracles constitutes perhaps the clearest 
bone of contention between science and religion today, and it will still be for 
some time, until scientists have developed a better understanding of many 
such occurrences ..., and theologians have developed a reasonable stand- 
point on the concept.” 

It should be noted that hermeneutic scientism was not known to al-Ghazall. 
This is a modern conception which is being discussed in light of al-Ghazali’s 
framework. 

This point may be lost to the reader unfamiliar with Arabic. Unlike English 
which has singular and plural words, words in Arabic can be mentioned in 
singular, dual and/or plural forms. 

This position has some parallel with Denis Alexander’s (2008, 236-239) idea 
of Homo divinus. 

I do not claim Ahmad’s interpretation is necessarily tenable. I only raise this 
point to show an alternative interpretation of the same verse being used by 
Keller by a well-known interpreter of the Qur’an. 

It seems that Batchelor refers to Shanavas’ old book. However, Shanavas 
seems to have abandoned this specific point. In his older book he explicitly 
uses the same terminology as Batchelor (Shanavas 2005, 174): “In nature 
there are two kinds of twins — dizygotic and monozygotic. Dizygotic twins 
develop when two different sperm cells fertilise two different ova (eggs). In 
monozygotic twinning, a single sperm fertilises a single egg. Monozygotic 
twins emerge from the separation from a single developing embryo into 
two independent parts. Monozygotic twins are almost always the same sex. 
However, the Qur’an states in verse one of chapter four that the first human 
being was created from a single living entity (nafsin wahidatin) from which 
God created a mate (zawj). Therefore, Adam and Eve were created from a 
single living entity (nafsin wahidatin). The Qur’an also states that humans 
originated from a single male and female. Therefore, Adam and Eve were 
monozygotic twins A transmutation occurred in the sex chromosome of one 
of the twins, making into a “mate (zawj)” for the other.” However, in the 
same chapter or section in his new book, as far as the I can identify, no ref- 
erence is made to any monozygotic twins. Implicit mention is made to the 
“seeds” of pre-Adamic entities but nothing else. For comparison, see Shana- 
vas (2010, 129-152). 

By contrast, the moon is grammatically considered a masculine object. 
Sahth by definition because it is in Bukhart’s (the hadith compiler) collection. 
Sahth by definition because it is in Muslim’s (the hadith compiler) collection. 
Sahth by definition because it is in Muslim’s (the hadith compiler) collection. 
Hasan according to al-Albant (2000, 136). 

Sahth according to Sho‘ayb Al-Arna’at, the editor of the hadith compilation, 
Musnad al-Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. See Chapter 3. 

This is not theological tawaqquf, but the one that is used for hadith and juris- 
prudence. Recall from Chapter 4, this kind of tawaqquf is temporary because 
of uncertainty or ambiguity in scripture. This is unlike theological tawaqquf, 
which is maintained when scripture silent altogether on a subject matter. 
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17 However, in a recent open discussion with Jalajel and myself, the author, 
Qadhi made it very clear that he is open to Jalajel’s position, but he personally 
prefers human exceptionalism. See Qadhi et al. (2020). 

18 The following is a response from Jalajel to my request for an elaboration on 
Qur'an (4:1), which he kindly allowed me to share in this book (Jalajel, David 
Solomon. 2021. E-mail message to author, February 28): 


You have asked me to clarify how Qur’an (4:1) is not proof that God did 
not create biological humans before Adam and Eve. I must begin by saying 
the question of Adam, Eve, and human origins is addressed by a number 
of Qur’an verses and authentic hadith, all of which must be taken into 
consideration to get a full picture. However, since you asked me specifi- 
cally about Qur’an (4:1), I will address it first, then relate it briefly to the 
other relevant textual evidence. 

When approaching scripture as evidence for purely doctrinal questions — 
in contrast to questions of religious law, ethics, and spirituality — the strict- 
est, most conservative hermeneutical standards were applied by classical 
theologians. Each text must be accurately understood for what it is clearly 
saying, and just as importantly for what it is not saying. Speculative inter- 
pretations are not allowed. It is important to keep pre-existing assump- 
tions and personal biases to a minimum when establishing something as 
a matter of religious belief. The question at hand is a claim about what 
God did or did not create, so it is one that directly pertains to our beliefs 
about God’s actions. Therefore, the strictest hermeneutical approach of 
the theologians is the one I will attempt to demonstrate in my examination 
of Qur’an (4:1) while addressing the concerns that you have raised. 


[1] The term “naas” 

The word “naas” means “people”. 

It is a plural word without a singular in its own utterance. It is a plural for 
“insaan” , but not the plural for the category or kind (jins). That plural for 
“insaan” is “ins”. The word “ins” refers to a categorical concept. You will 
notice it almost always appears in the Qur’an along with “jinn”, since it is 
addressing two distinct categories of beings. When the word “ins” is used, 
it’s default meaning refers to all people categorically. “Naas”, by contrast, 
is used to refer to any multiplicity of people. It can refer to a small or large 
group of people. This is best illustrated in 3:173: “Those to whom the 
people (al-naas) said: Indeed the people (al-naas) have gathered against 
you...” In this verse, the first mention of “naas” refers to a delegation 
of people (with some commentators specifying the person of Nu‘aym b. 
Mas‘td al-Ashja‘t) while the second instance refers to Abu Sufyaan and 
his army. The point is that the scope of what the word “naas” indicates is 
fully dependent on the context. 


[2] The phrase “Yaa ayyuban-naas” 

As Ibn Hayyaan and other scholars of language emphasise, “Yaa ayyuan- 
naas” is an address, a khitaab. When it appears in the Qur'an, it usually 
refers to all people who are addressed by the Qur'an, near or far, pres- 
ent and future, believer or unbeliever. This is emphasized by the word 
“ayyuhaa” which, when it appears in an address, restricts the matter to 
those being addressed and not to others who might share in their cat- 
egory. Therefore, the phrase does not address or refer to people before 
the Qur'an was revealed. The first time “Yaa ayyuhan-naas” appears in 
the Qur’an (2:22). It reads, “O people! Worship your Lord who created 
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you (khalaqakum) and those who came before you, perhaps you will fear 
God.” This is clear that the phrase encompasses the people who are being 
addressed and not those who came before them. Indeed, this verse explic- 
itly distinguishes between those who are being addressed by the phrase 
“Yaa ayyuhan-naas” and those people who came before them. The people 
who came before were certainly also “naas”, but they are not included 
in the address nor are they included in the ruling (hukm) of the address. 
The people who came before them are not being compelled to pray by 
this verse that came after their time, and they are not included in the 
consequence that perhaps they will come to fear God for their compliance 
with this command. Their account in this world is already over, as well 
as whether or not they feared God. Likewise, when God says in Qur’an 
(7:158): “Say: O people! I am God’s Messenger to all of you!”, we can 
be certain that it is restricted to the people who exist from the time of 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), even though we can also be certain that the 
people of previous nations were also equally “naas”. Therefore, when this 
phrase is used, the ruling indicated by what comes after to is restricted to 
the people being addressed and not to all humans who ever existed, unless 
the statement itself expressly indicates the inclusion of others. 


[3] The phrase: “khalaqnaaakum” 

This phrase applies the ruling of God’s act of creation from a single soul 
and applies it to the pronoun “you”. This pronoun is the second person 
plural pronoun, and refers back to the people being addressed by “yaa 
ayyuba-nnaas”. Those people are the people to whom the Qur’an was 
revealed, at that time and in the future, but not to the people of earlier 
times. 


[4] The phrase: “wa bath-tha minhumaa rijaalan katheeran wa nisaa~” 
It should be obvious that this phrase does not assert exclusivity of human 
beings to those who came after the single soul and its zawj. 


In summary: 


1 What is the verse saying? 


a All people addressed by the Qur’an — meaning all people from 
the time of revelation onwards — can with certainty and without 
exception, trace themselves back to the single soul and its zawj. 


2 What is the verse NOT saying? 


Who the single soul and its zawj are. 

When they existed. 

c Who or what may or may not have existed before or during their 
time. 

d How the single soul was created 


oa 


3 What it is unclear about? 


a Whether the zawj was created out of the essence of the single soul, 
or created independently from the same materials as the single 
soul. Both opinions were held by Qur’an commentators. 


Some of the matters that are unstated by the verse or that are unclear in 
the verse are indeed indicated by other verses and hadith. The full body 
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of textual evidence strongly indicates that the single soul and its mate are 
Adam and Eve. There is also a strong body of evidence that strongly indi- 
cates that Adam and Eve were created without parents. 

When all the evidence is taken together, scripture clearly indicated that: 


a Adam and Eve were created miraculously, without parents. 
b All people on Earth today are the direct descendants of Adam and 
Eve. 


However, the issue of who or what may or may not have existed before 
or during the time of Adam and Eve is not addressed by Qur’an (4:1) or 
by any of the other scriptural texts. This means that Qur’an (4:1) cannot 
be used as evidence to resolve the question of whether God did, or did 
not, create biological human beings on Earth before Adam’s appearance 
on Earth. 

And God knows best. 
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Conclusion 


We have come a long way since the start of this book, so it will be helpful 
to pick up all the different strands discussed in the previous chapters with 
a conclusion. 

In Part 1, we did the background work to help frame the discussion for 
the coming chapters. We looked at what evolution is and isn’t scientifically in 
Chapter 1. This included going through the various, technical concepts that 
make up Neo-Darwinism. Furthermore, we reviewed the history of evolution 
through which we were able to appreciate the differences between Darwinism, 
Neo-Darwinism, and Lamarckism. The chapter also attempted to tease out 
and dispel the various misconceptions and negative connotations surround- 
ing the topic of evolution. Chapter 2 looked at the Christian responses to 
evolution. Given that Christianity has had the most immediate and long-term 
engagement with the discussion, it was a necessary undertaking because it 
helped with appreciating how Christian thinkers have responded to this idea. 
We reviewed and highlighted the overlaps and differences of young-earth cre- 
ationism, old-earth creationism, intelligent design, and theistic evolution. We 
also noted three particular hermeneutic issues that concerned some thinkers. 
These included the universe’s/earth’s age, Noah’s flood, and prophetic lineage. 

In Part 2, we saw numerous opinions on Islam and evolution. If anything, 
it reflects a growing maturity of the topic. Chapter 3 looked at the various 
Quranic verses hadiths that were used to help draw a general narrative of 
creation in Islamic scripture. The most contentious part was Adam’s creation. 
Additionally, the earth’s age, Noah’s flood, and prophetic lineages were con- 
cluded to be unproblematic in Islamic scripture compared to the hermeneutic 
concerns raised by some Christian thinkers in Chapter 2. In Chapter 4, we 
looked at a suggested classification that can potentially help the discourse. The 
classification is consciously unidimensional, i.e. focuses on only one thing, so 
comparing different thinkers is easier. It relies on distinguishing between what 
each thinker accepts and rejects part of common ancestry, and the reasons for 
why they do so. Accordingly, we obtained four distinctive positions: 


1 Creationism — everything was created instantaneously, and so common 
ancestry is false; 
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2 Human exceptionalism — everything has common ancestry except for 
Adam and humans; 

3 Adamic exceptionalism — everything has common ancestry except for 
Adam; 

4 No exceptions — nothing is an exception to common ancestry. 


Sometimes people reached the same conclusion/position but for different 
reasons. Creationists and proponents of the no exceptions camp each had 
diverse arguments for their case, illustrating the several variables that affect 
the conversations, and the different motivations thinkers occupy in this 
discourse. Broadly, these can be divided into scientific, metaphysical, and 
hermeneutic. Since this book’s focus is theological, the scientific issues were 
not entertained further than Chapter 4, after which the science was taken 
as a given, and the focus was entirely on the metaphysical and hermeneutic 
issues. We also noted the errors of modern thinkers trying to identify evolu- 
tionary ideas in the works of historical works written by medieval Muslim 
thinkers in Chapter 5. These were determined to be problematic readings 
because they relied on truncated texts. 

There were six metaphysical concerns that were identified which were 
thought to be either problematic or problematised because of evolution in 
Parts 1 and 2: 


Naturalism; 
Chance; 
Inefficiency; 
Intelligent design; 
Evil and suffering; 
Objective morality. 


NnBwWN PR 


These concerns were addressed in Part 3. Al-Ghazali’s presentation of 
the Ash‘arite framework and the first three contentions were addressed 
in Chapter 6. We saw that evolution doesn’t have to be interpreted nat- 
uralistically. Methodological naturalism is a comfortable position that 
Muslims can adopt while studying evolution (and any other science, in 
fact). Furthermore, chance is not an issue because physical processes that 
are either deterministic or indeterministic can be happily aligned with the 
Ash‘arite worldview. Concerning this point, chance-like mechanics in cre- 
ation don’t undermine ultimate teleology, which is revelation-dependent 
in the Ash‘arite perspective. Finally, inefficiency is unproblematic in the 
Ash‘arite paradigm. God is a boundless being, and therefore He cannot 
be compared to any barometer of efficiency. In Chapter 7, we saw that 
intelligent design’s scientific status is uncertain, and it is ultimately up to 
the scientific establishment to determine its scientific status. It was con- 
cluded that if intelligent design is being used as a rival to evolution simply 
because it appears to be God-friendly, then this is simply unnecessary in 
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the Ash‘arite perspective. What ultimately grounds the Ash‘arite worldview 
is the radical contingency of creation and the necessity of God; whether 
creation conspicuously demonstrates design or not makes no difference. 
Finally, in Chapter 8, we concluded that the problem of evil and the 
problem of objective morality are non-issues in the Ash‘arite paradigm. 
Axiological considerations don’t bind God, and therefore evil and suffering 
are deemed unproblematic from the Ash‘arite perspective. Putting all these 
points together, from a metaphysical perspective, al-Ghazalt’s Ash‘arite 
framework is entirely compatible with creationism, human exceptionalism, 
Adamic exceptionalism, and no exceptions. 

The hermeneutic component of the discussion was reserved for Part 4. 
We looked at al-Ghazali’s hermeneutic considerations in Chapter 9 fol- 
lowed by an evaluation of the various hermeneutic proposals that argue 
against and for evolution using scripture through al-Ghazali’s hermeneu- 
tic framework in Chapter 10. Critics who argue against evolution through 
scripture use arguments related to Adam’s garden, the mention of God’s 
hands, and man’s nobility. However, each of these arguments was found 
wanting. With the no exceptions camp, we saw that advocates adopt either 
the metaphor track, or the bashar-insan approach, or they find readily 
available evolutionary readings in the Qur’an. These approaches were found 
to be problematic because they were either methodologically inconsistent, 
strained the semantic possibilities of the verses involved, or neglected some 
verses that are relevant to the discussion. The most important verse in the 
entire discussion is the similitude of Jesus and Adam (Qur’an 3:59), which 
makes it difficult to assign parental agency to Adam. It was also found 
that the hadiths relevant to the discussion are add, but they can easily 
be accommodated and aligned with creationism, human exceptionalism, 
and Adamic exceptionalism. The no exception camp may have issues with 
some of them, particularly the hadiths which discuss Adam’s creation from 
earthly materials. Against these considerations, human exceptionalism as 
argued by Yasir Qadhi and Nazir Khan, and Adamic exceptionalism as 
argued by David Solomon Jalajel fared better. Qadhi and Khan’s proposal 
might be metaphysically problematic on three fronts. The first is the prob- 
lem of divine deception, the second is the issue of incest, and the third 
is the genetic bottleneck problem. All of them are entirely unproblem- 
atic when viewed from al-Ghazali’s metaphysical framework. However, 
Jalajel’s proposal does better in this regard. It permits the possibility of 
pre/co-Adamic humans who could have come about through evolutionary 
processes, making Adam the only exception to the process. Subsequently, 
al-Ghazalt’s framework is hermeneutically compatible with creationism, 
human exceptionalism, and Adamic exceptionalism but not with no excep- 
tions. Al-Ghazalt’s metaphysical and hermeneutic compatibilities have been 
summarised in Table Conc.1 in light of the preceding points. 

It is then metaphysically possible that Adam and Eve were born with 
parents, but the hermeneutic considerations preclude the no exceptions 
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Table Conc.1 Summary of al-Ghazali’s compatibility with common descent 


Position Metaphysical compatibility Hermeneutic compatibility 


Creationism Vv Vv 
Human exceptionalism Vv Vv 
Adamic exceptionalism Vv Vv 
No exceptions Vv x 


scenario. Since scripture is a weighty import in al-Ghazali’s framework, 
the closest alignment one can get between Islam and evolution would be 
Adamic exceptionalism as argued by Jalajel. 


Future research 


This book isn’t the last word on the matter, and nor should it be. There is 
still much stimulating work to be done in the discourse of Islam and evolu- 
tion. The following are some non-exhaustive suggestions. 

Limitations of this book — There are plenty of considerations that 
might have been missed from this analysis. Perhaps other crucial Qur’anic 
verse(s) and/or hadith(s) were missed from the preceding chapters. Maybe 
there was an exegesis that was crucial to the conversation which was not 
reviewed here. Or perhaps how al-Ghazalt was interpreted or applied 
in this work might be at fault. The reader might not agree with reading 
al-Ghazalt as an Ash‘arite thinker, nor how his hermeneutics was solely 
viewed from a theological lens. On another note, perhaps the adopted 
classification might be seen as being too restrictive, limited, or not useful. 
All of these are possible limitations of this study, and it is hoped that they 
can be picked up by future researchers who can then take this work into 
new directions. 

Theological/Philosophical - In this work, we only looked at the Ash‘arite 
perspective. How would evolution fare from the lens of other perspectives 
from Islamic intellectual history like Maturidism, Atharism, Avicennism, 
Muttazilism, Sufism?! How would Shi“ perspectives of evolution look like? 
These are all exciting avenues that are waiting to be studied. There is also 
the question of theological anthropology, i.e. the study of humanity or 
human nature in light of theology. Are humans essentially the soul? Or 
are they the conjunction of body and soul? And how might these different 
answers impact the discussion of Islam and evolution?? 

Philosophy of Science — The fascinating discussion of scientific (anti-) 
realism in the remit of philosophy of science might be an important area 
worthy of examination. These are generally discussed within the context of 
physics, e.g. the really tiny and inaccessible unobservables such as virtual 
particles or theoretical entities posed by theories and equations. However, 
and as far as I can tell, two recent works have looked at how historical 
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sciences like evolution affect the conversation of scientific realism (Turner 
2007; Currie 2018). How these ideas might intersect with reconciliation 
strategies between Islam and evolution could be a fruitful area to explore.’ 

Hermeneutic — Are there any hermeneutic attempts which completely 
allow evolutionary readings, including Adam, that bypass the criticism 
discussed in this work? Evolution may be a modern concept, but did any 
exegetes discuss the possibility of their being pre/co-Adamic human beings 
in history? Or was Adam being the first of humankind the standard herme- 
neutic narrative for the past 1,400 years since Islam’s inception? It would 
also be interesting to see detailed analyses of other hadiths missed or not 
scrutinised further in this work. 

Historical - Surveys of Muslims’ perspectives on evolution are slowly 
coming to the fore, but these are largely focused on the Middle East and 
North Africa (MENA), and South-East Asian contexts (see references 
in Chapter 4). Are there any Muslim perspectives from other areas that 
could help understand how evolution was received and appropriated more 
broadly in the Muslim world? One fascinating inquiry would be to deter- 
mine if Charles Darwin himself had any Muslim contemporaries he was 
in contact with, and how they understood and responded to his theory. 
Furthermore, as we saw in Chapter 5, some contemporary thinkers impose 
evolutionary reading on medieval Muslim scholars’ historical works. While 
the reviewed historical thinkers in that chapter did not adopt evolutionary 
readings, there might be yet undiscovered manuscripts containing discus- 
sions of something similar. So it raises the question: were there any Muslim 
scholars that came close to ideas like deep time, common ancestry, and 
mechanics of speciation before Darwin? 

Sociological — As seen in Chapter 4, the literature on the sociological 
studies on Muslims and evolution is slowly developing. Critical conversa- 
tions over how questions are framed in surveys are being discussed, which, 
in turn, should increase our resolution of understanding Muslims’ attitudes 
towards evolution. However, as far as I am aware, there isn’t any survey 
that makes Adamic exceptionalism a category of choice. Perhaps this could 
be picked up in sociological studies that might aid or further develop our 
understanding of Muslim perspectives on evolution. 

Interreligious — Evolution is an intriguing question for all religions, not 
just Islam. Where and how Muslim thinkers differ and overlap with intel- 
lectuals of other religious traditions over the question of evolution is an 
excellent space for fostering interreligious dialogue and learning. Potential 
analyses could involve juxtaposing modern thinkers. For instance, Sharp 
(2018) recently compared the thoughts of Keith Ward - a well-known 
Christian philosopher — and Nidhal Guessoum on theistic evolution. Other 
kinds of work could involve looking at how historical, intellectual tradi- 
tions carried within and across religious traditions may overlap and differ, 
e.g. a comparison of Ash‘arism and Aquinas-Aristotelian thought in the 
context of evolution. These are exciting but yet unchartered territories that 
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will yield much-needed insight into how different religious communities 
grapple with questions pertaining to science and religion. 

All of these suggestions are fruitful lines of inquiries that can help our 
understanding of the growing conversation of Islam and evolution in par- 
ticular, and Islam and science more broadly. I can only hope the reader 
found this work helpful even if the adoption of al-Ghazali’s framework 
and the resulting conclusions were not agreeable. If I have been able to help 
systematise the discourse and clarify any misconceptions, I consider this to 
be a major milestone in the ongoing conversation of Islam and evolution. 

Ultimately, God knows best (Allahu ‘a‘lam). 


Notes 


1 To be sure, as we saw in the Introduction and Chapter 4, Jalajel’s analysis 
was done from the broad denominators of the Ash‘arism, Maturidism, and 
Atharism. Also, Qadhi and Khan briefly looked at evolution from an Atharī 
perspective. The suggestion here is to perhaps advance the discussions by tak- 
ing on the idiosyncrasies of each school and discussing all the relevant meta- 
physical and hermeneutic considerations in detail as was done for Ash‘arism 
in this work. 

2 The reader may have noted that I didn’t address this particular idea in this 
work. Given the limitations of time and space, I prioritised what I felt were 
the primary issues of the discussion. Looking at theological anthropology in 
the context of evolution from the lens of al-Ghazali’s framework will a sub- 
ject of future work. For the intrigued reader, Othman (1960) and Gianotti 
(2001) are excellent surveys on al-Ghazalt’s ideas on the nature of man. 

3 While this point was very briefly alluded to by Qadhi and Khan, it didn’t 
contain any thorough engagement with the topic. 
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